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LAND REFORM IN EGYPT AND ITS 
REPERCUSSIONS 


DOREEN WARRINER 


ENERAL MUHAMMAD NEGUIB and his Army Group have 
made land reform a live issue in the Middle East—a change no 
less incredible for being long overdue. In retrospect, in a few years 

from now, it may well appear obvious that this change, when it came, 
should have begun in Egypt, the most advanced country in the region, 
with the sharpest contrast in wealth and poverty. Yet until the announce- 
ment of the land reform policy, at the time of the coup d’état in July 1952, 
nothing seemed so unlikely in Egypt as a social revolution: there was no 
concentration of political power to challenge the influence of the land- 
owners, and no sign of any movement of public opinion in favour of social 
change. Even when the measure was first announced, it seemed all too pos- 
sible that it was not intended to be carried into effect. In the interval be- 
tween the July coup d’état and the seizure of power by the Army Group on 
7 September, the usual pretexts for delaying action—the need for research, 
the danger of haste—were well aired, and seemed likely to succeed in hold- 
ing up the issue of the decree. When it became apparent that Ali Mahir, 
under the pretext of studying the experience of other countries, was in 
reality opposing the land reform measure, the Army Group evidently de- 
cided that the one sure lesson to be learned from the experience of other 
countries was the danger of land reform on paper. From their standpoint, 
‘the land reform decree was a central issue, necessitating the seizure of 
power. 

- How and why it became so is far from obvious. No one-who knows 
Egypt would doubt that land reform was needed for reasons of humanity. 
The majority of Egypt’s fellahin are a wretched proletariat, perhaps the 
most wretched in the world, for the conditions of their life produce occu- 
pational diseases which intensify malnutrition to an extraordinary extent. 
Their poverty is increasing ; over the last thirty years real income per 
head has fallen. To deal with this poverty needs a many-sided attack, and 
not land reform only; but without some redistribution of ownership to raise 
rural incomes, other measures for raising village standards remain mere 
palliatives—and in fact have often been turned by the landowners to their 
own advantage. The distribution of property is extremely unequal. Ac- 
cording to the latest figures—and in half a century the figures have not 
changed much—94 per cent of the owners, the smallholders, own 35 per 
cent of the land, while 6 per cent of the owners own 65 per cent. The 
following table shows the present distribution of ownership: 
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LanD OWNERSHIP IN EGYPT BEFORE THE AGRARIAN REFORM * 





Number of Total area held 

Size of holding Landowners 00o’s feddans 
Under 1 feddan . “ . ; : 1,981,339 770 
Over 1 to 5 feddans . . ; 617,860 1,324 
5 » 200 a x . d 159,347 2,060 
200 ,, S800 oF > : = 1,835 626 
800 ,, 1000 i. : , : G2 87 
, 1000 ,, 2000 a 5 ; : 127 220 
, 2000 feddans ; ; : ‘ 61 277 
2,760,661 5,964 


* National Bank of Egypt, Economic Bulletin, vol. v, no. 3. Cairo, 1952. 


Nearly two million of the 2,800,000 owners own less than one feddan 
(one feddan equals approximately one acre). In addition to these two mil- 
lion small landowners, there is a large class of labourers, estimated to 
number about 14 millions, who own no land at all, living by casual labour 
on the estates and earning {E12 a year, or renting small areas and paying 
high rents. The need for land reform has long been self-evident. ; 

But until the coup @’état there was no channel through which it could 
come. No political party has ever advocated land reform. There has never 
been a peasant movement to voice the needs of the fellahin, who listen, it 
is said, to communist propaganda, but who are too devitalized and op- 
pressed to play any part in political life. One eminent authority, indeed, 
has long been accustomed to assert that land reform would come only if it 
were imposed from outside, by the Americans or the Russians. Now re- 
form has come, and from within, as a wholly unexpected crystallization of 
internal discontent; and what is surprising is that discontent should have 
crystallized round this issue. A movement against the gross corruption of 
Egyptian politics might have been expected, and since the Palestinian war 
it has seemed probable that such a movement would find its leadership in 
army circles. But, if European experience is any guide—and in this very 
modern country it is difficult to avoid drawing European parallels—an 
officers’ movement might be expected to devote itself to the reform of the 
army, to the strengthening of Egypt’s military power, and the assertion of 
her national claims: it would not be expected to make a social revolution- 
ary measure the main plank in its platform. 

To ascertain the reasons why the Army Group did so is not easy, in 
view of the secrecy which surrounds the inner circle. Even its membership 
is not generally known: some of its members have been mentioned in the 
press, but not all, and they are never photographed. Power rests in its 
hands; it controls the ministers, and the ministries, now in process of being 
purged, but the group as such holds no political position in the Govern- 
ment. Opinions even differ as to whether the Prime Minister is its instru- 
ment or its leader, though it is now believed that whatever the position was 
before the coup, the immense popularity of General Neguib has now made 
his leadership unquestioned. The group has no declared ideology, and its 
policy is ad hoc: thus anything said about its views remains surmise, From 
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discussion with those who are in close touch with its deliberations, it would 
appear that land reform is the one issue on which the group is united; and 
further, that the land reform measure does not stem from any single 
authority, but represents the results of a compromise agreed, after con- 
tention, inside the group. The reasons for its adoption appear to have been 
humanitarian and political: the fact that members of the group are ‘human 
beings’ and ‘socially conscious’ is emphasized; so too is the view that 
democracy did not work for lack of land reform, and that no régime in 
Egypt can attain any stability without a broader property basis. Foreign 

fitica}) influences have played no part, and neither East nor West can 
claim the credit for what has happened in Egypt: but the State Depart- 
ment's attitude to land reform has been a useful green light. So far as any 
intelectual trend is discernible, it seems to derive from recent economic 
studies jn the University of London. The members of the group are not, 
it goes without saying, of peasant origin: they come from the middle or 
u pper classes; and they are young. It is therefore a revolution from above: 
and 'ts.strategy has been well considered. 

The nature of the real Government, its army origin and its ‘socially 
Conscious’ membership, explains the reason why the reform is at once 
revolutionary and moderate. The method of enforcement has been decisive 
and drastic in the extreme. Violent opposition was to be expected. It ap- 
peared only in the case of Adli Lamlun, the scion of a family whose estates 
in Upper Egypt are an extensive feudal preserve, and where last winter the 
peasants rose against the extortions of the landowners. When the reform 
was announced, Lamlun, with a band of retainers, attacked the prefecture 
at Maghagha, was arrested with some of his supporters, tried, and con- 
demned to penal servitude for life (offences against the decree are tried by 
courts martial). After the sentence, the Lamlun family did homage, in- 
viting Neguib to visit them, and Egyptian opinion regarded this as decisive. 
Though the word ‘feddan’ echoes angrily through the precincts of the 
Gezira Sporting Club, the submission of the landowners is secured. The 
decree was an attack on the citadel, the few families who control Egypt’s 
wealth and power; and though it fell quickly, more quickly than was ex- 
pected, the significance of the attack is not thereby diminished. It is only 
those who do not know Egypt who describe the reforms as mild, and seek 
parallels with the reforms of Atatiirk. 

Because it was so revolutionary, the measure was framed with great 
caution, and the chief concern has been to keep the middle class behind the 
movement. The measure itself is moderate and its scope is extremely 
limited.? The estates subject to expropriation and redistribution are those 
with over 200 feddan. These now cover some 1,200,000 acres, owned by 


about 2,000 landowners. The area to be distributed over the next five years 


1 t, ‘Decree-Law no. 178 of concerning Agrarian Reform’ b> 
umaiin tae focotes Offcist, Cola on. By of Jf . ember 1952 and no. 4 of 18 bepeecnber 
19§2. 
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amounts to about 600,000-700,000 acres, only about one-tenth of Egypt’s 
cultivated land. It is estimated that about 150,000 families are likely to 
benefit, a fraction of the millions without land. Landowners possessing the 
200 acres maximum holding may sell 50 acres to each child, provided that no 
family owns more than 300 acres. Thus the maximum holding is large; it 
must be remembered that acreage comparisons with other countries are mis- 
leading, because the productivity of the land is so high; an acre of land in the 
Nile valley produces at least five or six times as much as anacre in Britain, 
so that the 200 acre maximum would correspond, in terms of productivity, to 
at least I,000 acres in Britain. A land reform measure which aimed at a 
really substantial redistribution of income would have fixed the maximum 
much lower, perhaps at 50 acres, which would have produced some two 
million acres for redistribution. Had peasant interests played any active 
part, the maximum would certainly have been fixed lower. There has evi- 
dently been much controversy on this point, and some authorities wished 
to put the maximum at 10,000 acres, killing the reform entirely. The view 
that the present maximum is too high is shared by some government officials 
and probably by some of the inner circle; the high level is explained by the 
need to take one step at a time. The object for the moment is to break up 
the main support of the old régime: later, it is admitted, a more radical 
measure may be required. 

In conformity with the moderate character of the decree, compensation 
rates to the landowners have been fixed at a reasonably high level: ten 
times the rental value of the land, or seven times the land value as assessed 
for taxation. Under the old régime, landowners kept the tax level low, so 
that they are now the victims of their own devices. This rate, averaging 
about £E250 per acre, does not, of course, satisfy the landowners, for it is 
much less than the market value of the land, which may, in the most 
densely populated regions, amount to as much as {E700 per acre. (This 
was the chief point to which Ali Mahir took exception.) It would be im- 
possible, in a country so densely populated, to expropriate the land at any- 
thing approaching its market value without making the operation ruinous. 
As it is, it is expected that the operation will be self-financing, costing 
£E150 million, over thirty years. Landowners will receive 3 per cent in- 
terest-bearing bonds from the State redeemable after thirty years; the 
fellahin will purchase their holdings from the State by annual payments 
over this period. 

One object of the reform, on which Dr Emary, the Minister of Finance 
(who served in Ali Mahir’s Cabinet) lays great emphasis, is to stimulate 
greater investment in industry by breaking down the tendency to hold 
land which absorbs so great a part of the savings of the country; for this 
reason the bonds to be issued by the State will be negotiable. In one respect 
the financial provisions of the decree seem open to criticism. Article 4 of 
the decree permits landowners to sell the land subject to expropriation to 
farmers whose total holding does not exceed Io acres, provided that they 
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are not relatives, and that the lot sold to each individual does not exceed 
5 acres. Since land held in excess of the maximum area, pending its expro- 
priation, is to be subject to a special land tax five times the level of the 
ordinary land tax, landowners will have strong inducement to sell in this 
way. The object of this provision is presumably to reduce the financial 
burden on the State, and it is believed that it was introduced to secure the 
support of the Ministry of Finance. But from the standpoint of the fellahin 
this provision is not likely to be beneficial, since if much land is sold 
directly the purchasers will be the larger peasant farmers, and the area 
available for sale to the landless will be reduced. 

As regards the effects on production, the misgivings expressed in the 
foreign press are regarded in Egypt as unjustified. Egyptian agriculture, 
with the highest yields and cropping rates in the world, is a highly geared 
machine, as technically brilliant as it is socially monstrous; and, if the 
transfer of ownership were to be large and sudden, the danger of reducing 
production would certainly exist. But the scope and rate of transfer are 
limited: the transfer of 10 per cent of the land over five years is not likely 
to have disruptive effects. Some decline in the area under cotton cultiva- 
tion is expected, in favour of wheat; this, it is considered, would be all to 
the good, because since the price fall the Government in 1951 attempted to 
enforce a reduction of the cotton area without much success. What the 
effects on production in general are likely to be will depend very largely on 
whether the land expropriated will be transferred to small tenants, who 
own their own livestock and tools, and the extent to which it will be trans- 
ferred to labourers without any capital. The extent to which the land 
areas affected have been leased is not known, but it is believed to be large. 
So far as this land is concerned, there is no reason to fear a decline in pro- 
duction; the tenant cultivators have usually received some credit from 
landlords, who usually re-lend to tenants at somewhat higher rates than 
those at which they themselves borrow from the Crédit Agricole Egyptien: 
there is no reason why the small cultivators should not be financed directly 
by this institution. Membership of co-operative societies is compulsory for 
new owners under the decree, so that their needs for credit and equipment 
are likely to be taken into account. The existing ‘producers co-operative’ 
societies have come under the control of the landlords, who have used them 
to obtain cheap credit and other facilities intended for peasants: the 
societies are to be purged, and put under official supervision. For the greater 
part of the country, no new organization will be needed to supervise the 
supply of water, since the State already controls the irrigation service in 
the districts under perennial irrigation (some four-fifths of the cultivated 
area); in the basin regions landlords have controlled provision of water, 
and some new methods of control will therefore be necessary. None of 
these organizational and technical adjustments are likely to be difficult: 
it must not be forgotten that in these respects Egypt is an advanced 
country. 
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The reform will not, of course, provide land enough to satisfy the de- 
mand for it: in the desperately congested Nile valley and delta no land re- 
form measure could do so, though a wider measure could satisfy more of 
the need. Hence the simultaneous emphasis on schemes for land reclama- 
tion; the scheme being prepared on the borders of the Western Desert is 
expected to provide as much new land as the land reform measure will 
make available for distribution. Hence the emphasis on mobilizing capital 
for industrialization, and the preparation of a long-term industrial plan. 
These measures may do more, in the long run, to benefit the fellahin than 
the reform: but the reform is none the less the corner-stone of progress, 
since the question of what is to happen to the peasants whose demand for 
land is not satisfied is one which is never raised until a land reform policy 
has been introduced. The land reform decree also contains provisions con- 
trolling rents, and enforcing minimum wage rates for agricultural labourers ; 
these, if enforced, are likely to benefit more of the fellahin than the redistri- 
bution of land. ; 

When all these limitations on the scope of the reform are borne in mind, 
it still remains true that a great thing has happened in Egypt, of which the 
importance must be measured against the obstacles which so lately seemed 
insuperable. The fact that it is Egypt, regarded by the other Arab coun- 
tries as degenerate, which has taken the lead in reforming its land system, 
is likely to undermine some strongly established positions in other coun- 
tries of the region; and possibly the repercussions may force the pace of 
social change in the other Arab countries. 


In the Lebanon, the repercussion has already made itself felt. The out- 
come of the September crisis brought land reform into the open for the first 
time. The Egyptian coup, by encouraging the opposition and intimidating 
the Government, precipitated an upheaval which had been brewing for 
many months. Since the mandate ended, the little republic has been cor- 
ruptly governed, and the corruption of the administration had aroused 
universal detestation of the régime, but until the crisis began, the disunion 
of the opposition could not be overcome. In the course of the crisis, the 
Sunni Muslims of Beirut and Tripoli, representing the business world, a 
liberal element demanding clean government and electoral reform, united 
under Kamal Jumblatt, the leader of the Socialist Party; and as a result an 
opposition of eight members in a Chamber of seventy-seven deputies suc- 
ceeded in turning out the President and the Government, backed by the 
weapon of a three day strike in Beirut and Tripoli. 

The opposition was successful in overthrowing the Government, and in 
securing the election of Kamal Sham’un as President, through the extra- 
ordinary volte face of the Chamber which elected him unanimously. But it 
proved impossible to form a new Government representing the liberal and 
socialist elements in the opposition because Jumblatt, the acknowledged 
hero of the crisis, put forward as a condition of his participation in the 
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Government a programme of social reform, including redistribution of land 
ownership. This the liberal element would not accept; the opposition was 
united only in opposition. An administrative cabinet of three members was 
appointed to carry on the government for the next six months, with full 
powers to reform the electoral system ; with a new system in force new elec- 
tions will be held, which are likely to give the Chamber a more representa- 
tive character. Thus the question of whether a land reform policy can be 
carried through in Lebanon depends on whether Kamal Jumblatt, its pro- 
tagonist, can succeed in getting enough popular support to emerge as the 
leader of the majority party at the next election. 

In assessing the prospect of such a change, the very peculiar position 
of this arresting personality must be appreciated. At present Jumblatt’s 
leadership is based partly on the future, partly on the past: he is both the 
leader of the Socialist Party, and the ruler of the Druze, a man of our own 
times, and of his own place. His socialism is deeply felt and thought. In 


' his own mind, the doctrine is all important and he would like, so his sup- 


porters say, to eliminate his feudal background completely. But in the 
minds of his fellow countrymen it is the feudal background which at the 
moment is more important. Over the Druze community the aloof and 
austere young politician holds absolute power. This power is much more 
than a traditional survival; indeed, it was only fear of a Druze revolt which 
prevented the Khuri régime from arresting Jumblatt for his seditious press 
articles several months before the crisis. From the stronghold of Muktara, 
looking down over miles of olive terraces, Jumblatt has distributed the land 
in some of his villages to the peasants. He is not surprised that this action 
has not brought a new earth, and that the peasants are now quarrelling 
among themselves; he is no Tolstoyan, but a socialist of an extremely 
realistic kind. Property, he believes, must become a social responsibility : 
some individual property must remain, but the land in part will have to be 
collectively cultivated and irrigation schemes communally used. To re- 
form the land system on these lines it will be necessary to kindle this sense 
of responsibility, difficult among Arabs who, in his view, are individualists. 
In Russia, he believes, this sense of social responsibility has come: but 
Western (including Russian) socialism holds nothing for him, because it 
lacks religious motivation. What socialism means, he tells the three main 
religious communities of Lebanon, is religion applied to politics, economics, 
and social life; and he uses the teaching of each religion to show that social- 
ism is its applied version. Though Jumblatt uses some Marxist terms, it is 
to the Indian and Burmese socialists that he looks for guidance, and not to 
the West, either in ideas or tactics. As to tactics, he disagrees with those 
practised by British socialists as compromise, and with those practised by 
communists as stupid: ‘We believe that it is possible to be cleverer than 
the communists’—a claim which the conduct of the September crisis would 
justify. 

Whether in fact Jumblatt’s Socialist Party following will grow to a 
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point when he can carry through his reform proposals time will show. It is 
undoubtedly growing. The share croppers of the Bekaa send emissaries to 
Muktara, with petitions to form branches of the Socialist Party, signed by 
scores of thumb-prints. Jumblatt is not, like Neguib, a man of the people, 
but he is none the less an authentic leader, revered by these new followers: 
it is evident that his approach is the only one which can offer cohesion and 
conviction in this half medieval, half mercantile little country. But it will 
not be an easy victory, since the cities have still to be won. At present, his 
land reform policy has not taken a precise form, but if and when the time 
comes for it to be introduced, it may well go further, and correspond more 
nearly to the aspirations of the peasants, than the Egyptian reform. 

Thus the ambience of land reform in these two countries is entirely 
different. Paradoxically, in Egypt a liberal-capitalistic reform is to be en- 
forced by a semi-secret dictatorship, while in the Lebanon it seems possible 
that a radical and socialist measure may be carried out through ,the 
mechanism of parliamentary democracy. 


In Syria, the situation differs from both of these. Here it would seem 
that a military dictatorship, resembling the Egyptian in that it began as an 
anti-corruption movement with popular support, is now shifting towards 
the right, and soft-pedalling the land reform measure which it announced 
at an earlier stage. The Government’s First Statement, issued in March 
1952,! was an appeal to ‘workmen and peasants’. It announced a policy of 
limitation of the size of estates on the State lands, and the distribution of 
State lands to ‘needy peasants capable of cultivating them’. This, though 
not a general measure of reform, would be an important measure if imple- 
mented. Though the extent of State domain in Syria cannot at present be 
precisely estimated, it is certainly extensive: it comprises partly unculti- 
vated but cultivable land, partly land already occupied by landowners who 
have no legal title to the land. The distribution of State land would mean 
simply granting title to cultivating peasants, now share croppers, or 
settling peasants from other regions: no expropriation is involved. Accord- 
ing to the Government’s First Statement, feudal lords and other influential 
persons had been able to take possession of unregistered State land and 
were therefore to be compelled to abandon it in favour of the actual 
cultivators. 

This proposal has aroused the opposition of the large landowners, 
chiefly city notables and sheikhs, who in recent years have greatly extended 
their properties in the newly cultivated lands in the cotton growing regions 
east of Aleppo and in the new grain export region of the Jazira. Here their 
properties are very large: one landowner, for example, owns a property 40 


1 First Statement on Achievements of Syria’s Government of the New Régime during three 
months in office, December 1951-March 1952. Addressed by H.E. General Fawzi Selo, Chief 
of State, Prime Minister, to the Syrian People (Damascus, Directorate General of Informa- 
tion, March 1952). 
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kilometres square. Tenure conditions are extremely chaotic: the sheikhs 
let tribal land on a 10 per cent share-cropping basis to city merchants, who 
in turn let the land to cultivating share-croppers. As a result of unfavour- 
able tenure conditions, there is a shortage of labour in these regions which 
hampers the expansion of production, so that more secure tenure is needed 
as a condition of greater agricultural production, as well as for social 
reasons. One great landowner, near Damascus, has followed Jumblatt’s 
example, and is distributing his lands to the cultivators. 

The distribution and settlement of the State lands has not as yet begun, 
and the present official attitude seems to conflict with the earlier statement 
of policy. Colonel Shishakli, in a press interview in June, said that if the 
distribution of State land proved inadequate, the Government might take 
over part of the estates belonging to wealthier landowners. But since the 
Cabinet was reconstituted on a business-man basis, it seems that pressure 
is being brought to bear against the implementation of the law. The 
Government’s Second Statement} issued in July 1952, makes no further 
reference to the land reform law, and ‘workmen and peasants’ have 
merged into the ‘Syrian people’. At present, the official line is that Syria 
does not need a land reform as Egypt does, because it is not over-populated; 
it would be truer to say that it is precisely because the country is not over- 
populated that a land reform in Syria could achieve far more than any re- 
form in Egypt. A recent statement by Colonel Shishakli suggests that 
the course of events in Egypt may lead to reconsideration of the new 
attitude, and promote the implementation of the law. If it does not, the 
Government will harden into a purely military and nationalist régime for 
the preservation of the existing. distribution of property, with the danger 
of great instability. 


In Iraq, the situation is also unsettled. The reform law of 1951 em- 
powered the Government to settle State domain lands (also very extensive) 
on the model of the Dujaila settlement begun in 1946: this, in spite of some 
obvious defects, is a successful experiment and could well be imitated on a 
larger scale. But the difficulty which the Government experienced in ob- 
taining land for this settlement, against sheikhs staking claims in newly 
reclaimed areas, suggests that it will not be easy to spread this method of 
settlement wider, without a much stronger impetus to reform than has yet 
made its influence felt. Up to the present, only two small schemes have 
been started. Iraq, unlike Egypt, has land and water enough to undertake 
settlement successfully on a large scale, and now, with the great prospec- 
tive increase in oil revenues, the Government will have ample capital for 
such investment. Whether or not the large-scale developments contem- 
plated under the Five-year Plan will bring about a rise in the general stan- 

1 Second Statement on Achievement of Syria’s Government of the New Régime during the 
last three months, March—June 1952; addressed by H.E. General Fawzi Selo, Chief of State, 


Prime Minister (Damascus, Directorate General of Information, July 1952). 
B 
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dard of living, will depend to a great extent on whether new settlement 
schemes provide more equitable tenure conditions, and a more equal distri- 
bution of income. Otherwise, the influx of money is likely to sharpen the 
potential social conflicts inherent in the present land system; this, at any 
rate, is what is believed in Lebanon and Egypt, on the basis of their 
own experience. Peasant unrest in some regions has been reported, since 
the Egyptian coup. At the recent dissolution of Parliament, the four 
opposition parties addressed a letter to the Regent, demanding drastic 
political and economic changes, including a land reform on the Egyptian 
model. 


The Middle East region as a whole is confronted with great economic 
problems: the need for a solution of the refugee problem, above all, and the 
need for linking it with a regional investment programme which will aim 
at putting back into productive investment the great prospective increases 
in revenue which are to accrue to the oil producing countries. Three years 
ago the Clapp Mission reported in very pessimistic terms on the possibility 
of the solution of these problems: ‘The region is not ready, the projects are 
not ready, the people and Governments are not ready, for large-scale de- 
velopment of the region’s basic river systems or major undeveloped land 
areas’. Today, this melancholy expertise is happily out of date: there are 
signs that some solution of the refugee problem may eventually be achieved, 
and there are projects for development, in Syria and Iraq, which have 
passed the planning stage and are actually being carried into effect. The 
prospects of economic development are undoubtedly far more favourable 
than they were. But land reform is stil! an integral condition of economic 
and social progress throughout the region. The significance of the Egyptian 
land reform is that it shows that the nationalism of the Middle Eastern 
countries, hitherto negative and sterile, may be in the process of finding its 
economic and social content. 


30 October 1952 


1 United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Final Report of the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East. Part 1, Chapter 1, p. 3. United 
Nations, New York, December 1949. 











BRITISH STEWARDSHIP OF THE ITALIAN 
COLONIES : 


AN ACCOUNT RENDERED 
D. C. CUMMING 


the Italian empire as we found it in 1940 was a Fascist creation, and 

an imposing one. The exertions of the Fascist propagandists now seem 
to be very remote and futile. But they did not fail in their time, even 
though it might have been better for Italy if they had. Certainly, in the 
task of inflating the importance and magnitude of the Fascist imperial 
venture, they managed to convince a lot of people that Italy’s African pos- 
sessions had inherited some of the aura of the former Roman Empire; and 
the stone maps in the Via dei Fori Imperiali in Rome gave promise of 
closer geographical resemblances to come. Moreover, schemes such as the 
demographic colonization of Libya—the Fourth Shore—and invitations to 
land and wealth in Ethiopia, gave the impression, in Italy at least, that 
the Fascists were doing something to relieve Italy’s perennial problem of 
over-population. But there were also many informed people who thought 
that King Victor Emmanuel had described the Italian Empire with suit- 
able perception when he said that, in the carving up of Africa, Italy had 
been given the bone of the joint. 

It was the success of Fascist propaganda that made the downfall of this 
empire the more resounding. Certainly the change from the status of em- 
pire, particularly an empire presented with the artificialities of historical 
drama, to the status of an occupied enemy territory must be as abrupt as 
any political change can be. There is something extremely drab about an 
occupied territory in Africa. Everything becomes temporary; illusory 
loyalties are broken; a large proportion of the population has the depress- 
ing aspect of people who have backed the wrong horse. In the occupied 
Italian colonies the soldiers of their large colonial army lost their employ- 
ment. Their families lost the remittances they had previously received and 
the discharged men were suddenly thrown back on their tribal and village 
societies. The highly organized Italian schemes for agricultural and indus- 
trial development, together with the subsidies which supported them, were 
thrown abruptly out of gear. 

Yet, however much the Fascist propagandists may have exaggerated, a 
great effort had been made, at a great cost to Italian economy, to make 
these territories into real colonies, into real extensions of metropolitan 
Italy, where surplus peasantry and townsmen alike could establish new 
Italian communities with material comforts to compensate them for their 
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exile. There is probably no European country more capable of carrying 
out this kind of colonization than Italy. Although the colonization schemes 
were by no means complete, these Italian colonies already gave evidence 
of laborious and skilful work of the colonists, as well as their Government’s 
generous expenditure. 

I have used the word ‘stewardship’ in the title of this paper because I 
think it reflects accurately what we conceived to be the purpose of our tem- 
porary administrations—whether military or civil—from the beginning. 
An Allied victory would naturally mean that there would have to be Allied 
agreement, at the end of the war, on the disposal of these occupied colonies. 
Moreover, it was a reasonable supposition that the League of Nations 
would, in the event of an Allied victory, be replaced by some other asso- 
ciation of nations, with the widest possible membership. So we were 
stewards not only for the United Kingdom Government, but also for the 
Powers which would have a say in the final settlement. Moreover, our 
methods of administration and our attitude towards enemy nationals and 
property were guided by the relevant clauses in the Hague Convention, 
which also have the sense of stewardship. Stewardship was the keystone of 
our policy in spite of the anomalies it sometimes created ; in spite of what it 
cost ; and in spite of the fact that our enemies did not take an equally cor- 
rect attitude in the British territories they occupied. 

But although we were, in a general sense, exercising a stewardship on 
behalf of the Allies as a whole, it will be remembered that the British 
Commonwealth was very nearly alone when most of the Italian Empire 
was occupied. In the course of the war, Ethiopia, Eritrea, Somalia, making 
up Italian East Africa; Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, making up Libya; and 
the Dodecanese Islands, all came solely under British Military Administra- 
tion. The exception was the Fezzan, the part of southern Libya occupied 
and administered by France. 

For the purposes of my balance sheet, I shall omit mention of Ethiopia 
and the Dodecanese. Ethiopia was soon restored to her former indepen- 
dence, and no one doubted that the Dodecanese would be transferred to 
Greece. As for the rest of the occupied Italian colonies, I shall try to ex- 
plain the main problems the British Administrations had to meet. How 
they dealt with them, what they achieved, how much it cost, how our 
stewardship affected the interests of the indigenous peoples, the British 
Government, the United Nations, the Italians, and others. Since this re- 
lates to four separate countries and covers a period of administration which 
lasted as long as eleven years, my explanation must be strictly compressed, 
and details of stewardship in its narrower sense must be omitted. Nor can 
I enumerate particular benefits we brought to the inhabitants of these ter- 
ritories. In any case, such benefits often lose their perspective in Africa. 
A colleague of mine in the Sudan, who had laboured greatly and in many 
important spheres of government in his district, learnt this lesson at a cere- 
mony in his honour when he was transferred elsewhere. The official selected 
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to speak the appropriate eulogy, and who happened to be the local school- 
master, said : ‘How can I find words to describe the great benefits which our 
revered District Commissioner has bestowed on us? Did he not lay a 
cement floor in the store-room of the girls’ school?’ Again I cannot deal 
with the problem of our relations with the Italian Government, which, in the 
circumstances, were naturally both delicate and internationally important. 

The first and most important task of the British Administrations— 
military until 1949 and civilian under the Foreign Office thereafter—was 
to rule and not merely to supervise Italian rule. The officials of a colonial 
Power defeated in her own colonies lose their authority because they lose 
the prestige on which that authority rests, apart from having their author- 
ity physically usurped by the victors. With memories fresh in my mind of 
the labour we often had, and the difficulties which followed each other in a 
dreary sequence, it is hard for me to admit that the practical problems of 
administration were not too perplexing. But they were not. The pattern 
of administration in under-developed countries is simple. Experience in 
one is a fairly reliable guide to the requirements of another, although natur- 
ally one must avoid elaborations beyond the capacity of the administrative 
staff. The organization adopted in these occupied territories in 1941, and 
developed in subsequent years, worked very satisfactorily on the whole. 
Under military administration the Commander-in-Chief was the supreme 
authority, but on instructions from London, he delegated his responsi- 
bilities for the administration of occupied territory to a Chief Political 
Officer, or Chief Civil Affairs Officer as the post was called after 1942. He, 
in turn, delegated political, administrative, legislative, and judicial author- 
ity to a Chief Administrator in each of the territories, reserving to himself 
control over such matters as had more than a local administrative signi- 
ficance. In 1949, departmental responsibility in London was transferred 
from the War Office to the Foreign Office, and the Director-General of the 
Foreign Office Administration of African Territories assumed most of the 
responsibilities of the Chief Civil Affairs Officer, while the powers delegated 
to the Chief Administrators were somewhat increased. 

But although, in retrospect, the problems of administration were fairly 
straightforward, these Administrations were much more awkward to 
manage than normal colonial Governments. The foundation of our admini- 
strative policy was the Hague Convention which had apparently been 
drafted with European rather than colonial conditions in mind. For 
example, the Convention observed the principle that the laws of the occu- 
pied country should be respected on the grounds that they were cherished 
by the people among whom they had evolved. With their more obvious 
Fascist accretions removed, there was nothing objectionable in the Italian 
laws as such. But to suppose that a Senussi in Cyrenaica, or an Eritrean 
nationalist cherished them, however good they might be, was fallacious. 
In fact, the Hague Convention, and the limitation it puts on the occupying 
Power to legislate only to meet military necessity, had to be read to mean 
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that good government was also a necessity during a prolonged occupation, 
and in the special circumstances of occupied colonies. The matter is fully 
explained in Lord Rennell’s book, British Military Administration of 
Occupied Territories in Africa during the years I94I-7. 

Another facet of the many-sided problem of applying the Hague Con- 
vention in colonial conditions was revealed when, in some of the occupied 
territories, nationalist-minded indigenous leaders chose to regard our occu- 
pying forces as their liberators from Italian rule. They were not them- 
selves, they claimed, our enemies; and if they had fought against us it was 
because they had been obliged to do so. I do not suggest that they were 
wrong in assuming this attitude, or that the difficulty could not be solved 
in a reasonable manner, as I think it was. I have mentioned it only to show 
that strict adhesion to the Hague Convention did not provide an infallible 
guide for the administration of the occupying Power. Nevertheless it was 
followed to the point at which the peculiar circumstances brought it into 
conflict with accepted principles of good government, and the Italian resi- 
dents certainly benefited from the protection it afforded them. 

Our Administrations passed through various stages. First, there was 
the war period, subdivided into a phase of active military operations; a 
phase when the battle had ceased, or passed on, but during which the 
operational requirements of the fighting forces were still paramount; and 
a phase in which more or less normal government was re-established. This 
continued until 1949 when control passed from the War Office to the Foreign 
Office and arrangements for the termination of our occupation began. 

From 1945 to 1948, the four Powers represented in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers tried, and failed, to agree on the disposal of these terri- 
tories, and a Four Power Commission of Investigation then visited them. 
The General Assembly of the United Nations, to which the matter was 
then referred in accordance with the Peace Treaty with Italy, took from 
1948 to 1950 to reach agreement. Finally, Somalia was transferred to 
Italian trusteeship in April 1950: the new Libyan federation was created 
and established on Christmas Eve 1951; and in September 1952 Eritrea 
became an autonomous unit federated with Ethiopia after the British Ad- 
ministration had organized the new Administration in Eritrea and inducted 
Eritreans into it. I do not think further explanation is necessary to justify 
my assertion that administering the Italian colonies was a restless occu- 
pation. 

Against this background of change and adjustment our stewardship was 
performed. Yet, however many changes occurred as a result of events out- 
side the territories, the work of day-to-day administration had to continue. 
In each of the territories workable Administrations were in being sur- 
prisingly soon after each occupation. When they had settled down, they 
dealt with all aspects of government which could reasonably be considered 
necessary. I say ‘reasonably’ because the United Kingdom Treasury could 
hardly have been expected to subsidize these territories on the scale that 
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the Fascist Government had thought necessary for their own purposes. 
Moreover, our Administrations were created during the war and continued 
during the difficult post-war years when supplies were short. As I shall 
explain later, they cost the British taxpayer a considerable sum of money 
at a time when the United Kingdom was pulling herself up by her boot- 
straps, and although I admit that I sometimes disagreed with the way the 
money was apportioned, I willingly acknowledge in retrospect that a fair 
balance was maintained between what was required and what was ap- 
proved. In October 1942 a precise instruction was issued by the Army 
Council on the scale of expenditure that might be incurred on the basis of 
care and maintenance; and one cannot contest the appropriateness of the 
principle of care and maintenance in exercising a stewardship. This direc- 
tive required that no capital expenditure could be incurred except with 
specific authority ; maintenance work on essential roads was to aim at keep- 
ing them in reasonable condition and to avoid unduly heavy capital ex- 
penditure during the next ten years; productive expenditure on agriculture 
to meet war-time difficulties would be considered, and also proposals for 
the extension of educational facilities among the inhabitants if efficient 
teachers were available. Of course, there was plenty of room to argue that 
in a country like Cyrenaica, which had suffered much war damage, it was 
hardly worth spending money on the maintenance of ruins, and that the 
ruins would remain unless some capital expenditure was approved to repair 
them. Eventually capital expenditure had to be incurred in Cyrenaica, for 
without some degree of rehabilitation good government was impossible. In 
general, I think a fair solution was found and if the British taxpayer had to 
foot the bill well beyond the end of the war, this was due to international 
circumstances which gave the taxpayers a raw deal in other and far more 
expensive ways. 

In all the occupied territories, the normal government services—ad- 
ministrative, judicial, educational, medical, agriculture, veterinary, public 
works, postal and telegraphic communications, railways, etc.—were kept 
in operation at their previous level. The property of absent Italian owners 
was taken into custody, accounted for, and returned in due course by the 
custodians of enemy property. Agricultural production was increased, 
revenue collection properly conducted, and a proper accounting, audit, and 
financial control established. Education was expanded greatly, a service 
which evoked the gratitude of the indigenous people. The educational ser- 
vices provided by our Italian predecessors for other than Italian children 
had been neither extensive nor advanced. Our own programme was re- 
stricted by lack of teachers and school-books in the local languages. Never- 
theless we were able to meet, to some extent, the demand for education 
which followed our occupation. It is fortunate that we did so because 
otherwise the implementing of the United Nations decisions giving 


autonomy to these territories would have been an even more difficult task 
than it was, 
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In addition to these normal features of government, there was a wide 
variety of extraordinary tasks to perform due to the upset of the Italian 
régime, the exigencies of war, and the intricacies of disposing of the terri- 
tories by international agreement; for example, the feeding of 60,000 
Italian civilians in 1941 immediately after the occupation of Eritrea and 
the repatriation of 20,000 Italians to Italy by arrangement with the Inter- 
national Red Cross in 1942. Refugees from Libya had to be looked after in 
Egypt and then returned to their country; Jewish and other political 
prisoners were returned to their homes; the Somalis of the Ogaden who 
had acquired many weapons during the campaign were disarmed; new 
police forces were raised in all the territories, new courts established, and 
new currencies introduced. It is a list with which we were to become 
familiar on a greatly magnified scale in Europe and elsewhere later in the 
war. But, in the Italian colonies, we were neither so well organized nor 
so fully provided with the means for dealing with such emergencies as 
our successors elsewhere. I know that the experience we gained was 
useful to those who planned later operations of the same kind on a larger 
scale. 

As for the disposal of the territories, for up to five years there was politi- 
cal suspense in circumstances which were certainly not conducive to peace 
and quiet. In all the territories the people were being invited to express 
opinions on their future, and were beguiled by those who wished to ensure 
that as many as possible spoke in their favour. External aggravation by 
‘interested parties’ was not unknown. No one can say that on this occasion 
the people were not consulted, or that the British Administrations did not 
lean over backwards in their efforts to ensure that these consultations 
were free. 

When all the territories were grouped under the Middle East Command 
after the war, we were responsible for about three million people, seven 
separate budgets, and an expenditure of £12,000,000. This was not par- 
ticularly large in terms of population or money, and the problems raised 
were relatively unimportant in the scale of post-war difficulties. Neverthe- 
less the activities of these administrations were not negligible. 

It is not an aspect of stewardship to consider the methods by which the 
stewardship is terminated when decisions on this point are not the responsi- 
bility of the stewards. I am concerned with how these Administrations 
held the ring and continued to carry on day-to-day government while the 
decisions as regards the future of the territories were being taken elsewhere. 
A large proportion of the population was more interested in day-to-day 
government—particularly in keeping out of its way in the best nomad 
tradition—than in the political future of territorial units of administration 
which they did not clearly understand. I think this predominant group 
enjoyed the respite we gave them from administrative busy-bodies who 
are such a burden to people living close to the subsistence line. On the 
other hand the more educated and politically minded people were far more 
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interested in the future political settlement, and their place in it, than in 
day-to-day government. 

All the Italian colonies had individual characteristics from our point of 
view. Even in Libya, the circumstances in Cyrenaica and Tripolitania 
differed greatly. 

The British Army only occupied Cyrenaica finally at its third attempt 
and it did not occupy Tripolitania until Cyrenaica had been finally won. In 
the meantime some commitments had been incurred in respect of Cyrenaica, 
the home of the Senussi confraternity around which resistance to the 
Italian occupation had centred for so long. In 1940, the leader of the con- 
fraternity, Sayid Idris el Senussi, then in exile in Egypt, offered to raise a 
force of Arabs to fight alongside the British Army. His offer was accepted. 
On 8 January 1942, Mr Eden thanked the Sayid in Parliament for his assist- 
ance and said that, in no circumstance, would His Majesty’s Government 
countenance the return of Cyrenaica to Italian domination. This state- 
ment did not, however, refer to Tripolitania. The Tripolitanian exiles in 
Egypt did not support the Sayid’s unequivocal initial offer of assistance. 
However, as soon as it became clear that Tripolitania was about to be 
liberated these leaders clamoured to be allowed to enjoy the same treat- 
ment as the Cyrenaicans. On the other hand, the Cyrenaicans were appre- 
hensive that if they became too closely associated with the Tripolitanians, 
there might be a danger that the interest that the United Kingdom had 
shown in their fortunes would undergo some modification. In consequence, 
the Tripolitanians were anxious for the unity of Libya while most Cyrenai- 
cans were anxious for the independence of their own territory before the 
question of these benefits being extended to Tripolitania was considered. 

The few towns of Cyrenaica had been severely damaged in the course of 
the fighting ; the entire Italian population had been evacuated by its own 
Government before the final occupation by British troops at the end of 
1942; and Sayid Idris el Senussi, who commanded the devoted loyalty of 
go per cent of the population, was confidently expected to return to their 
country as their ruler. In Tripolitania, on the other hand, little damage 
had been done to the towns during the war and a substantial proportion of 
the Italian population, including Italian Government officials, had remained 
in the country. Moreover a large number of Tripolitanians had never been 
closely attached to the Senussi confraternity nor recognized its leadership. 
However, in spite of the Foreign Secretary’s declaration in January 1942, 
there was a certain lack of confidence in our intentions which had its origin 
in the propaganda which had reached the remotest corners of Muslim coun- 
tries about the breaking of promises made by the British in the first world 
war. Some substance was inadvertently given to this by the fact that we 
were instructed to address Sayid Idris as ‘His Eminence the Sayid’, whereas 
all the Cyrenaicans called him ‘His Highness the Amir’ in their formal 
addresses. On occasion, of course, the British Government could not avoid 
creating local uneasiness as a result of their anxiety to avoid giving the 
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impression, to the wider world, that they were planning to settle the 
Cyrenaican problem unilaterally. This they had no intention of doing in 
spite of the Foreign Secretary’s assurance that, at the end of the war, 
Cyrenaica would not again be subjected to Italian rule. 

Naturally the atmosphere of uncertainty and frustration made the task 
of administration an awkward one. However, we managed to keep the con- 
fidence of the people, partly, I think, because the people liked our methods 
of administration, partly because at the beginning of our occupation we 
had a fair number of experienced Arabic-speaking officials in the Adminis- 
tration, and partly because Sayid Idris himself never lost confidence in us. 

In Tripolitania the scene was very different. The fact that the Italian 
population had not been evacuated gave Italian interests greater import- 
ance, and indeed there was less opposition to the individual Italian in 
Tripolitania than in Cyrenaica. Tripoli had been the headquarters of the 
former Ottoman Provincial Government; it had felt the impact of the 
Young Turk movement; the events following the end of the first world war 
had stimulated a nationalist spirit which there also, as well as in Cyrenaica, 
had survived twenty years of Fascist rule; some of its leaders who had left 
the country with the Turks during the first world war now returned; the 
absence of any assurances from the Allies as regards the future of the coun- 
try provided the stimulus for a good deal of opportunist political agitation. 
The British Administration managed to steer a skilful course in a situation 
which might easily have got out of hand and, apart from one unfortunate 
incident in which Arabs and Jews clashed in Tripoli City, no unrest worth 
mentioning occurred. If it had occurred, the settlement which was finally 
agreed by the United Nations for Libya could not have been achieved as 
satisfactorily as it was. It is not irrelevant, I think, that Tripolitania had a 
higher proportion of experienced administrators and fewer changes in staff 
than the other territories. 

The United Nations settlement for Libya was one which satisfied the 
political aspirations of Libya for unity while providing that the particular 
local allegiances of its three parts—Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan 
—should be respected. The success of the settlement depended greatly on 
the ability of the British Administrations to set up the new organization. 

In East Africa, also, the two main territories we were administering had 
their own peculiarities. These were emphasized, to some extent, by the 
fact that for some years Eritrea was included in the Middle East Command, 
while Somalia was under the East Africa Command. The two commands 
were united under one Chief Civil Affairs Officer at the beginning of 1947, 
and although there were good reasons for the division, it might have been 
better if they had been brought under the same control immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities. 

Our problems in this area centred on the fact that the Somalis are 
mostly nomads who admit no boundaries to their use of sparse pasturages 
except those imposed on them either by their Government or by their 
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neighbours. However, during the partition of Africa, international boun- 
daries were imposed on them, one of them being the boundary between the 
British Somaliland Protectorate and Ethiopia. Although the boundary 
agreement recognized the right of the British Somaliland tribes to graze 
across this boundary in Ethiopian territory, it also recognized the right of 
the Ethiopian Government to administer these tribes while they were 
grazing there. A good deal of friction ensued because this remote part of 
Ethiopia was rather loosely administered by the Imperial Ethiopian 
Government. Consequently, when British forces occupied both Italian 
Somaliland and Ethiopia in 1941 there was a good deal to be said, from the 
British point of view, for keeping the whole of this area under unified con- 
trol, so that this problem of the administration of the migrant Somaliland 
tribes could be shelved for at least the period of war, when distractions 
caused by nomads were unwelcome. This was the genesis of the Greater 
Somalia project which had much local support in the territories concerned 
and from neighbouring British territories. When the British Army with- 
drew from Addis Ababa and an agreement was made with the Emperor of 
Ethiopia in May 1942 to regulate relations between the two countries, it 
was agreed that the part of Ethiopia known as the Reserved Area, border- 
ing on British Somaliland and the Ogaden province, which had been an 
Ethiopian province until 1936, should remain under British administration. 

At the meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 1945 and 1946, 
the time came for considering the disposal of the Italian colonies; the 
British Delegation proposed that a greater Somali State should be created 
under British trusteeship, made up of British Somaliland, Italian Somalia, 
and the former Ethiopian province of the Ogaden. 

But this project had a serious weakness. It entailed persuading the Im- 
perial Ethiopian Government to give up part of their territory before other 
questions in which Ethiopia was interested—Eritrea for instance—had 
been settled. However, the project was pursued and in due course it was 
presented-to the Council of Foreign Ministers. Apart from what the Ethio- 
pian Government might have thought of it, M. Molotov dealt with it in- 
cisively when he said, after listening to the Foreign Secretary’s justification 
of the project, that it seemed to him to be no more than a plan for expand- 
ing the British Empire at the expense of Ethiopia. This was sheer nonsense 
because no one in his right mind could suppose that we should want to add 
yet another area of light sandy soil to the Empire’s already long list of 
liabilities. The proposal was quite genuinely conceived in a spirit of help- 
fulness to the Somali peoples. I have mentioned it because the pursuit of 
this unattainable ideal cost the Treasury a good deal of money, and led the 
local administration into considerable difficulties until the United Nations 
settled the matter by giving Somalia to Italian trusteeship for ten years. 

Eritrea was the last and most intransigent problem to be settled. The 
Ethiopian Government claimed the whole of Eritrea on historical grounds, 
and their claim was strongly pressed because the country had twice beea 
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used in the past as the springboard for invasions of Ethiopia, first in 1896 
and then in 1935. But Eritrea is not a well-established political entity to be 
confidently treated as a whole. It is made up of a Christian highland, 
which the Italians were able to retain after the battle of Adowa in 1896, 
and Muslim lowlands which the Italians occupied during the Sudanese 
Mahdia, after the Egyptians had been obliged to evacuate the Sudan and 
Massawa in 1885. Nevertheless, fifty years of Italian administration had 
given coherence to the country and a considerable number of Eritreans, as 
well as Italians, were determined that the country should not again be 
divided up between Ethiopian rule and the rule of the Sudan Government. 
The compromise reached by the United Nations in December 1950 by 
which Eritrea was linked to Ethiopia on the basis of federation was prob- 
ably the best compromise in the circumstances. In the meantime, however, 
the Administration in Eritrea had an anxious time because the traditional 
form of local banditry was linked to political aspirations. There was some 
loss of life, destruction of Italian property, and general insecurity. We got 
the better of it in 1951 and thereafter the implementation of the United 
Nations resolution went forward steadily to a satisfactory conclusion on 
15 September 1952. But to give an indication of the delicacy of the politi- 
cal balance in Eritrea, I should explain that when we held elections for the 
sixty-eight seats in the Representative Assembly which considered the 
draft constitution, exactly thirty-four Christians and thirty-four Muslims 
were returned. 

The cost to the United Kingdom of the administration of the territories 
I have been dealing with, and including all overhead expenses for head- 
quarters and so forth, during the past eleven years was about £16,500,000 
up to the end of the last financial year on 31 March 1952. Nearly a third 
of this was incurred in Cyrenaica, mostly since the end of the war. Of the 
remaining three, Eritrea cost slightly less than Tripolitania, and Somalia 
more than either. Could the same results have been obtained at a cheaper 
price? But, unfortunately, in public as in private finance one is not blessed 
with second sight. I doubt if the cost could have been much reduced and 
the instructions given to the Administrations carried out. If these instruc- 
tions had been based on no other consideration than that of economy, we 
could not have carried out the terms of the Hague Convention and we 
would have had to abandon any idea of what is currently considered to be 
good government. 

In passing judgement on the British Administrations of the occupied 
Italian colonies, the very awkward problems they had to contend with 
should be taken into consideration. To deal with them we had an ever- 
changing and often inexperienced staff. The heads of the Administrations 
had frequently to take the officers they were given without having any 
choice in the matter, and one knows what that means when the field of 
recruitment is a war-time army overseas. By the end of the war a fairly 
good staff had been collected, but most of it disappeared when demobiliza- 
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tion began, and thereafter changes were rapid. In Eritrea, for example, if 
one divides the number of officers employed throughout the period of ad- 
ministration by the number of posts in the establishment, the result shows 
that the staff changed completely five times in eleven years. When the 
Foreign Office assumed responsibility, the selection of officials improved, 
although naturally it was not easy to obtain staff for such temporary 
employment. 

No consistent arrangement was made for the secondment of experi- 
enced men from the colonial or other overseas services. Nevertheless I 
cannot speak too highly of the work done by many who would never 
have experienced employment of this kind in normal circumstances. We 
had our failures, but my recollection is one of admiration for the men our 
country can produce in an emergency. For example, I would confidently 
recommend our regular services to include recruitment from the banking 
houses of England if they want to get some first-class men. Nothing gave 
me greater satisfaction than seeing how our modest temporary administra- 
tors expanded and behaved when they had the opportunity. 

Secondly, one learnt that under the pressure of events, and in the absence 
of the vested interests of permanent officials, it was possible to perform 
administrative acrobatics which would normally be considered impossible, 
and which would certainly be considered likely to lead to administrative 
chaos. But one has become suspicious of this term ‘administrative chaos’ 
in Africa. For example, the failure to render reports and returns on time 
may create administrative chaos. If it does, I am far less concerned about 
it than about what happens when the real problems of our relations with 
Africa are subordinated to a Western standard of administrative precision. 

Thirdly, we managed to dispose of our commitments according to the 
wishes of the United Nations and to co-operate successfully with United 
Nations Commissions. 

We left these territories having apparently won the good will of their 
inhabitants, having given effect to a settlement through the United 
Nations of a potentially awkward problem, and without damaging the in- 
terests of our own country. Responsibility for the solutions adopted rests 
with the United Nations; the success of those solutions rests with the 
peoples who have won their independence with the aid of others. 

When the last of the British garrison was withdrawing from Eritrea, 
one heard doubts expressed about the future stability of the country. One 
could not help reflecting that the officers of the Roman legions leaving our 
own shores, fifteen hundred years ago, probably shook their heads over the 
preposterous notion that the ancient Britons could manage the affairs of 
these islands. But further reflection persuaded one that it was not a line 
of speculation which gave much comfort. 


Address at Chatham House 
28 October 1952 











THE DECLINE OF THE WEST IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST—I’ 


ALBERT HOURANI 


I 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when British statesmen could 
look out upon the Middle East and tell themselves that there at 
least was a region where Britain had built well: where old States 

saved from ruin and new ones brought to birth by British skill and de- 
votion were moving gradually from tutelage to complete independence, 
and where a harmony of interests, cemented by mutual sympathy and 
trust, formed a solid basis for lasting alliances. That dream has vanished, 
and now we see things as they really are. The Middle East is in turmoil. 
Egypt is still not far from chaos; Arabs and Jews are still far from peace; 
it is doubtful whether Arabia will not some day be drowned in the sea of 
oil on which it now floats happily, and whether even the virtues of the 
Turks are solid enough to bear the stresses of the modern world. So much 
is clear to everyone, and it is clear too that in all the turmoil the first 
object of hatred and opposition is the Western world, and particularly 
Great Britain. My purpose here is to explain why this should be so: to 
analyse the causes of the deep and almost universal feeling against Britain 
and the West, and to ask in what ways and to what extent it can be 
altered. I shall deal specifically not with the whole Middle East but with 
two closely related parts of it: first, Egypt, and secondly, the group of 
Arab countries lying in the Fertile Crescent between the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf—Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, and the land of 
Palestine now divided between Jordan and Israel. Much of what I shall 
say, however, is more or less relevant to other parts of the Middle East, the 
Arab world, and the Muslim world; and some of it perhaps is true of all 
those parts of the world where the Western Powers have dominated 
peoples belonging to other civilizations. 


Faced with present events in the Middle East, the Western politician or 


journalist tends to regard them as a judgement upon the Middle Eastern 
peoples theniscives. It has become fashionable to explain the violent 
outbursts of Eastern nationalism in terms of two factors for which the 
Oriental peoples themselves are (or seem to be) mainly responsible. On 
the one hand there is a mass of irrational feeling, described variously as 
‘xenophobia’ or ‘fanaticism’ ; and on the other there is an unjust social and 
economic system, which concentrates wealth and power in a few hands 
while keeping the masses at the level of bare subsistence. When the 


1 The second part of this paper will appear in the April 1953 issue of this Journal. 
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despair of the disinherited threatens the interests of the possessing class— 
so the argument runs—the rulers stir up the irrational feelings of the mob 
against the outside world in order to divert attention from themselves. 

/Thus the nationalist movements are not ‘really’ directed against the West. 
They are no more than expressions of an inner malaise, and if only that 
malaise is cured, by social reform on a large scale, then the political tension 
will automatically be resolved. / 

Of course this theory is not wholly false, but by itself it is not a suf- 
ficient explanation of what is happening in the Middle East today. It 
raises questions more profound than those it answers. Why, for example, 
should we take it for granted that political problems only derive their 
reality from economic problems, and that the whole complexity of life in 
common can finally be reduced to a single factor: the desire of the indi- 
vidual to increase his own material welfare? Why should we be so certain 
that the revolt against the West must be irrational, as if there were an 
unconditional natural harmony between the interests of the West and 
those of the Middle Eastern peoples? Do we in fact find that xenophobia 
flourishes in the Middle East, if we mean by xenophobia, as we ought to, not 
a legitimate opposition to some things which some foreigners do, but fear or 
hatred of all foreigners as such? In so far as xenophobia does exist, is it in 
fact the motive-force behind nationalism? Is it not true that Asiatic 
nationalism has found its most effective leaders among those who are least 
xenophobe, and can mix with Westerners on a footing of social and intel- 
lectual equality? Is there an essential connexion between poverty and 
nationalist unrest, or would it not be truer to say that the Asiatic countries 
become more opposed to Western influence in proportion as they gain in 
economic strength? 

There is another question which must be asked. Is it not half the 
attraction of theories such as this that they place the blame for what has 
gone wrong in the Middle East upon other shoulders than our own? Is not 
this desire to shift the blame and assert our innocence an unworthy desire? 
Instead of jumping immediately to the conclusion that what is happening 
in the Middle East is a judgement upon the Middle Eastern peoples, ought 
we not first of all to ask ourselves whether it is not also a judgement upon 
the West? 


II 


Egypt and the Fertile Crescent are particularly open to attack from out- 
side, and throughout history they have been the classical lands of conquest 
and empire. Most of the conquerors have come from the sea or through the 
northern or eastern mountains, but there has also been an unceasing in- 
cursion of nomads from the Arabian desert. They have left their mark 
upon the whole society of the countries they have settled in (although less 
in Egypt than elsewhere). The family-system, the folk-lore, and the 
literature of these countries are all stamped with the imprint of the tribal 
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society. Their political life is deeply marked by the spirit of feud which is 
the necessary complement of the fierce, exclusive tribal loyalties; and 
when the tribal loyalties decay they leave a vacuum which it is difficult to 
fill, and to the spirit of feud is added a no less fierce individualism restrained 
only by family feeling. 

/ Studying the processes of Arab history, Ibn Khaldun found only one 
force strong enough to check the disruption caused by feuds and indi- 
vidualism: the force of religion. The rise of Islam did indeed succeed for a 
time in binding men together into a community wider than the family, the 
village or the tribe. Gradually there grew up an Islamic social system 
which could absorb elements of all origins. In the Islamic society all were 
equal. After the first few generations there was no essential distinction of 
race or colour, or between old and new converts; and a Muslim could feel at 
home anywhere within the Umma, the single indivisible Islamic ‘nation’. 
Islamic law, based formally upon the Koran, the Traditions of the Prophet, 
and the opinions of the learned, established a structure of rights and duties 
in which all Muslims found a place, and which extended also to the 
Christians and Jews, who were left free to live under the protection of 
the Muslim State and the authority of their own religious leaders and 
laws.*The Umma was given organic life by a whole series of distinctive 
institutions—guilds, schools, pious foundations—and the growth of laws 
and institutions was balanced by the development of a personal and mys- 
tical devotion. Indeed in the time of its maturity Islam gave the best of its 
spiritual energies to mysticism, which in its turn found expression in the 
semi-monastic brotherhoods. These were important not only in the 
personal life of devotion but also in binding together the different 
races and classes of the Umma and extending its frontiers in Asia and 
Africa. 

Within this stable universal world, however, there were elements which 
formed the social and intellectual ground for the weakness and decay of 
later centuries. Islamic civilization was above all urban; its weakness lay 
in its roots. The nomadic tribes were never wholly conquered by Islam, 
and their distrust of all Governments and all loyalties except their own was 
a constant danger to civilized society, although their virility might be 
necessary for its survival. In the countryside, except for a few favoured 
regions, peasant life was unstable. It was always threatened by the 
nomads on the desert outskirts, its customs and relationships were never 
wholly penetrated by Islamic law, and its primitive cults of nature and the 
dead soon crept back over the austere purity of Muhammad’s doctrine. 
Even inside the towns the Umma might crumble—if ever the law should 
weaken or the institutions decay—into a rabble of discrete units, men 
bound by no ties, subject to no laws, acknowledging no obedience, moved 
here and there by fear and suspicion, or sometimes stirred by sudden un- | 
reasoned longings for a world made new. Moreover, the very universality of 
the Umma meant a weakening of the natural linguistic or ‘racial’ com- , 
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munities within it, and this would mean political weakness once the 
unitary structure of the Caliphate began to dissolve. 

If faith should weaken or die the sense of solidarity might easily turn 
into defensive pride, challenging and empty. Again, when the inner life 
was no longer sweetened by personal devotion, the actions of the believer 
would be controlled by a rigid legal system in which the door of Ijtihad (the 
intellectual activity of the doctors of the law) had been closed for ever. 
His mind too would be dominated by the concepts of a dogmatic theology 
which set limits to the use of reason. For side by side with law and mys- 
ticism there had grown up a theological system which had been no less 
important in shaping the Muslim mind. Thus the comparative absence in 
Muslim thought of the ideas of natural law and causality is the intellectual 
ground of that false romantic idea of history, and that lack of order and 
continuity in thought and action which are among the weaknesses of the 
Arab popular mind; and the orthodox concept of prophecy, as the literal 
imparting of the word of God through a passive human mouthpiece, lies at 
the root of an inadequate system of ideas about human nature and the 
relationship of God and man. 

The first growth of Islamic doctrine and the consolidation of the Em- 
pire were succeeded by a period of confusion, and out of the confusion 
came a new ruling element. The Turks imposed themselves on the Islamic 
community, reformed its military system and administration, and 
changed the defensive wars of the Crusades into a new advance in Christian 
lands. For four centuries the Arab peoples were ruled or dominated by 
the Ottoman sultans. Throughout most of that period they lived secure 
from external attack, and the structure of the Umma was not only main- 
tained but strengthened. Islamic law continued to regulate Muslim society, 
although from the first it was supplemented by the arbitrary edicts of the 
sultans. The traditional institutions flourished, and the brotherhoods con- 
tinued to give the Muslim peoples of the Empire a deep unity and an un- 
troubled inner life. Although theology and literature stagnated, mystical 
Islam grew and flourished until the eighteenth century, which indeed saw 
an expansion of Islam into Africa, and a wholly indigenous religious 
revival, that of the Wahhabis in Arabia. 

The Empire was not a centralized, still less a uniform, State. It pro- 
vided the framework of order and the final political loyalty, but the closed 
communities within it were left free to live their own lives in accordance 
with their own customs. In the desert the tribes remained undisturbed 
beneath the authority of their chiefs, with only an occasional punitive ex- 
pedition or demand for tribute. In most of the countryside—except for 
regions too exposed or too near the garrison towns—local dynasties were 
left free to rule their adherents, to fight one another and extend their terri- 
tory as they saw fit, subject only to the grudging payment of taxes and 
formal acknowledgement of a distant suzerainty. The province of Egypt 


was virtually autonomous, and dominated by a caste of military slaves, the 
Cc 
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Caucasian Mamluks. Throughout the Empire the rights of non-Muslims 
were formalized and guaranteed; between the Sultan and the Christian 
Patriarchs there was indeed a sort of alliance which protected the Chris- 
tians but also subjected them to a double authority. 

Beneath the apparent strength of the Umma, however, there was 
hidden weakness. Among the Arabs there had taken place a mysterious 
failure of the communal will, an abdication of political responsibility. 
Beginning early, after the first two or three centuries of the Caliphate, it 
made possible the imposition of Turkish rule and was itself deepened by 
that rule. For a thousand years almost nobody of Arab race played a 
leading part in governing the Middle East outside the Arabian peninsula. 
Then in the later Ottoman centuries there came a further change. The 
grasp of the Sultan began to weaken, and the whole political fabric of the 
Empire to fall apart. The economic and social system too began to 
crumble. Although the guild system remained, the technical standard of 
craftsmanship declined. Peasant life was threatened by a reassertion of the 
bedouin challenge on the weakened frontiers of the sown land, and there 
was a threat from within as the landowners, no longer adequately checked 
from above, increased their social power. Through military service and 
tax-farming, by direct grant or simple seizure, a class of landowners estab- 
lished their claim to a major share in the produce of the soil. In some 
regions the landowner was also the head of a tribe or a religious com- 
munity, and there was a moral link between him and the cultivators; but 
in others the peasant only conceded the landlord’s claims under pressure, 
and ownership carried with it no sense of responsibility. 

This weakening of the Ottoman body coincided with a vast increase in 
the military and economic strength of the West. In the eighteenth century 
the Empire began to lose its outlying provinces. Russia and Austria began 
to push back the frontiers in Eastern Europe, and in 1798 the French 
occupied Egypt for a time. At the same period the British were building 
within the ruins of the Mogul Empire in India and the Dutch advancing in 
the East Indies; and in 1830 France invaded Algeria. The idea of the 
Jihad, the expansion of the ‘Abode of Islam’, was transformed into that of 
defence, and as the defence broke down a new relationship emerged. The 
Middle East became materially dependent on the West. It was incor- 
porated into the trading system of the Western world, and increasingly it 
lay at the mercy of the naval and military strength of the Great Powers. 
Through trade, schools, and the natural attraction of weakness towards 
strength, its whole way of life began to be transformed by the example of 
Europe and America. 

We are used to thinking of Westernization as a process of revival and 
growth, but in its early stages it was largely destructive. It is true that the 
seeds of something new and promising were sown. The social system was 
gradually transformed by the new schools, established by Christian mis- 
sionaries and reforming rulers; economic life was radically changed by 
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wider international trade, better communications, new methods of admin- 
istration, and the beginnings of irrigation and cotton-cultivation in the 
Nile Valley; above all, the gradual emancipation of women affected the 
whole range of social and individual life. But in general the old decayed 
faster than the new could bear fruit. The decline of the old economic sys- 
tem went on. The new methods of transport slowly destroyed the market 
for camels, the basis of the nomadic economy. The depopulation of the 
countryside went on, at least in the Fertile Crescent, until the second half 
of the nineteenth century. In the towns the old crafts were broken up by 
the competition of machine-made Western goods. At the same time there 
was a decline in those traditional institutions which had embodied the social 
principles of Islam. This, together with the growth of population and of 
international trade, meant that economic power in the cities fell into the 
hands of a new merchant oligarchy, conscious (as in the early stages of 
capitalism elsewhere) of no social responsibility ; in Egypt in particular the 
new commercial middle class was largely foreign and had no natural ties 
of language, religion, or sentiment to bind it to those on whose needs it 
lived. In the countryside moreover the power of the landlords was growing 
stronger. The new land-registration enabled them to extend their holdings 
by subterfuge (such as that of the bedouin chiefs in Mesopotamia who 
registered the tribal lands in their own names) ; and at the same time it put 
the whole force of the law behind their claims. Moreover, the extension of 
direct government deprived them (except in mountainous and distant 
regions) of their judicial and political role, and turned their nexus with the 
cultivators into a purely economic one. In Egypt, cotton cultivation in- 
creased their wealth, and so increased the temptation to absenteeism and 
the gap in living standards between them and the cultivators. Over against 
these dominant classes there grew the mob, the population of the towns: 
their numbers always swelling, living at the bare level of subsistence, cut 
off from their roots and loyalties in the countryside, no longer given the 
comfort of solidarity by the guilds, or cared for by the traditional charities, 
or guided by the brotherhoods. 

From the reign of Mahmud 1 in the Ottoman Empire, and of Mu- 
hammad Ali in Egypt (which from his time became in fact a separate 
State, although still nominally a part of the Empire until 1914), the 
framework of a modern government was gradually created. Positive law 
based on European codes was brought in, not to replace the religious law 
but to supplement and in time to modify it. New methods of administra- 
tion were adopted. The French conception of the centralized unitary 
State, directed by professional bureaucrats, replaced that of the group of 
closed communities governed by custom and their chosen heads. There 
came in also new ideas of political and civil rights. By a series of imperial 
decrees the basis of the Empire was changed from theocracy to the liberal 
ideas of equality and liberty, and the Constitution of 1876 brought in the 
idea of representative government. But the new political machinery did 
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not work in the same way as in England and France. In Europe modern 
laws and constitutions were the expression of beliefs developed through 
generations of thought and struggle, but in the Middle East they were 
imposed in advance of those intellectual changes which would make them 
necessary and would guarantee their effective working. There were at first 
no trained officials to work the new administrative machinery. More im- 
portant, the hearts and consciences of men could not give to the new laws, 
being of alien inspiration and based on unknown principles, the same 
allegiance as was due to the precepts of religion or the immemorial cus- 
toms of the ancestors. Old loyalties faded before new ones were ready to 
take their place. Once the conception of the theocratic State was chal- 
lenged, obedience to the Sultan grew weaker; and at the same time the 
narrow loyalty to the closed community—clan or district or religious sect— 
was Shaken, as new ideas came in of uniform administration and equality 
before the law, and also as means of transport improved and the effects of 
education began to be felt. To replace the traditional authorities there 
had not yet emerged any instinctive sense of loyalty to that intermediate 
authority on which modern States depend: the authority of the geo- 
graphically limited and independent government deriving its title from a 
definite national group. 

On the level of doctrines and final convictions too the irruption of the 
West destroyed the old before it could be replaced by anything new. The 
Muslim writers of the eighteenth century—Muradi, Nabulsi, Jabarti— 
were not savages or decadents but accomplished masters of an old tra- 
dition. For this tradition, and for the schools which transmitted it, the 
nineteenth century was a period of decline. At the same time a new 
educated class was being created by the official schools in Constanti- 
nople and Cairo and by the Catholic and Protestant mission schools; but 
when it began to produce, in the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
first works of a new Arabic thought fertilized by the ideas of the West, 
they were at first on a lower level of intellectual mastery than the old. 
Nor was it only accomplishment which was lacking, but self-confidence as 
well. Those educated in Western schools became aware of new ideas and 
norms; they became conscious that the West was judging them in the 
light of those norms, and as the movement of Western learning grew they 
began to judge themselves in the same way. Thus there arose an inner 
unrest, a need to justify themselves, which might manifest itself equally in 
an uneasy defensive clinging to traditions or in the eagerness to abandon 
them and accept the manners and thoughts of the Western world. 

For some of the Christian sects, notably for the Catholic Maronites in 
Lebanon, the reception of Western learning, which began early with the 
coming of Catholic missions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
meant not a decline but an awakening. There grew up a Christian Arabic 
literature on a higher level than before, and also a revival of corporate 
consciousness among minorities which had so long existed sluggishly on the 
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margin of the Muslim world and beneath its almost contemptuous pro- 
tection. “Yet this revival also was not self-reliant and autonomous. 
There was a tendency amongst some at least of the sects to rely upon 
friendly Western Powers to secure for them a better position inside the 
Empire. Thus there grew up a French protection of the Catholics and a 
Russian protection of the Orthodox, in both of which the Ottoman 
Government and the other Powers acquiesced up to a point. Partly be- 
cause of this, partly because of the educational policy followed by the 
French Catholic missions, and partly because of their religious affinities 
with the Western Christendom, there was a tendency among two genera- 
tions of Christians to abandon their own language and traditions, embrace 
the languages and way of life of the West, and cling to their foreign pro- 
tectors in a way which revealed another aspect of that loss of self- 
confidence which had fallen upon so many of the educated class.“ 


III 


Already by the later nineteenth century the shadow of the West lay 
over the eastern Mediterranean. For half a century the final political 
decisions about the Ottoman Empire and the Arab lands had been made 
in the capitals of Europe, and some of the Western Powers had exercised 
an uncbtrusive and on the whole beneficial influence on the policy of the 
Sultan. Then began the second phase of Western penetration. The 
Western Powers began to assume political control of the Middle East— 
direct or indirect, open or concealed. Great Britain occupied Egypt in 
1882; the Ottoman Empire itself might have been divided among the 
Powers in the same generation had it not been for their rivalries and sus- 
picions. After the first world war it was finally broken up and its Arab 
provinces split into a number of units. Syria and Lebanon were placed 
under French mandate, Iraq, Palestine, and Transjordan under British; 
only the less advanced regions of the Arabian Peninsula were left inde- 
pendent. 

From these events there sprang a new moral relationship between the 
West and the Arab peoples, and jt is from this relationship that the 
troubles of the present times arise. “If we examine the position of England 
and France in the Arab countries which they controlled or still control, we 
shall find that in all alike it has certain common characteristics. First of 
all it was imposed by acts of force, and in opposition to such articulate 
political feeling as existed.’ In Egypt British control was imposed by the 
defeat of an inept but genuine national movement against an older alien 
domination: that of the ‘Turkish’ ruling class created by Muhammed Ali. 
In the Fertile Crescent, British and French control was imposed after the 
military occupation of the whole area by Allied forces; it was imposed too 
in defiance of clear promises of independence given to the Arabs during the 
war, and against the expressed wish of the politically conscious elements 
in the population; in Iraq and Syria it involved the suppression of national 
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revolts. It was the more unwelcome for other reasons. First, it involved 
the division into five separate units of a region which had long formed part 
of a single political, administrative, legal, and economic system, and which 
possessed a deep and growing unity of feeling; and in one of those units 
there began a policy which was received with instinctive fear and horror 
throughout the Arab countries, and which seemed to presage a future 
darker even than the present—the policy of building a Jewish national 
home in Palestine. (To all this the partial exception was Lebanon, where 
the coming of France was welcomed by most of the Maronites, her tra- 
ditional clients, and where there was a strong opinion in favour of separa- 
tion from the Arab Muslim hinterland; but both French control and 
Lebanese separatism were opposed by a large section of the other elements 
in the population.) 

/ Secondly, this foreign control was not established primarily for the sake 
of the inhabitants of the Arab countries themselves. It came about as an 
incident in the unceasing, all-embracing internecine strife of the Western 
nations. They occupied the Middle East in order to go somewhere else, or 
to prevent their rivals doing so; or to obtain assured outlets for their 
surplus goods or capital ; or else—once the exploitation of oil became im- 
portant—to obtain fuel or to prevent their rivals from obtaining it What 
was important for them was the land and its resources. Those who 
happened to occupy the land were at best instruments for, at worst 
obstacles in the way of, purposes which were no concern of theirs. 
Individual British or French officials might give themselves with complete 
devotion to the peoples they ruled, but for the controlling Governments | 
these peoples—their welfare, their rights and their aspirations—were at 
best the second and never the first consideration. For these Governments 7 
indeed even their own relations with the Middle Eastern peoples were a ’ 
secondary matter. Britain and France never had a Middle Eastern policy. ) 
They had some other sort of policy—or several sorts—into which the 
Middle East had to fit. 

‘Thirdly, foreign control was not only imposed by acts of force; it 
was always maintained by force~ Although in all the countries except 
Palestine control was exercised behind a fagade of indigenous government, 
nevertheless above those indigenous governments there was an external { 
force in whose hands lay real power. Decisions on all important matters lay 
in the hands of men alien to the peoples whom they ruled: men whose final ( 
responsibility lay not to them but to some outside Government and nation, { 
and whose authority rested ultimately, not on any sort of real consent by , 
the ruled, but on the hidden or open presence of foreign forces of occupa- ( 
tion. P 

It is this imposition of an alien rule upon an unwilling people which is ‘ 
called ‘imperialism’. At the present time much effort is spent in trying to 
prove that there never was such a thing as imperialism. Apologists of é 
Britain and France put forward statistics to show that the countries of ‘ 
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Asia and Africa have benefited materially » Western rule. That may or 
may not be true, but it is strictly irrelevant” The essence of imperialism is 
to be found in a moral relationship—that of power and powerlessness—and 
any material consequences which spring from it are not enough to change 
it. There is of course a sense in which all governments rest upon force, and 
there have been conquests where the relationship of force has in time been 
transformed into something else. The dominant Power has been the 
carrier of a universal idea or culture; it has given the best of itself to those 
it has conquered, and by so doing has created a universal world in 
which the or a difference between conqueror and conquered has 
been forgotten’ Rome created a universal world, and so did China; Britain 
planted some of the seminal ideas of her civilization in India; but the West 
has pe the best of itself to the Middle East in its period of domina- 
tion. at the Arab peoples have received from the West has not been 
enough to create, in any real sense, a community between them and it. 
They are still outside it, and it is still alien to them. / 

There is of course an obvious reason for this. Britain and France did 
not remain long enough in occupation of the Arab countries, and did not 
possess complete enough control while they were there, to be able to im- 
plant the best of themselves in the Middle East. Yet there were also more 
fundamental reasons for their failure. On the one hand, the Arab coun- 
tries had already gone through the process of being merged into a uni- 
versal world, that of the Islamic religion and the Arabic language. Another 
civilization, based on another religion and giving rise to other cultures, 
could not hope—even if it had given the best of itself—easily to tear 
them away from convictions and loyalties, ways of life and of thought, 
strengthened by a thousand years of history. On the other hand, the 
Western peoples looked on the Arabs as wholly outside their world; there 
was not present that first impulse cf community which would have led 
them to give themselves. 

This also needs explanation, and it can partly be found in the simple 
fact that the attitude of Christianity to Islam is not the same as that of 
Islam to Christianity. For the Muslim, Christianity is not wholly other 
than his own religion. Islam rejects Christianity’s own interpretation of 
itself, but claims to be itself the true and perfected Christianity; it denies 
the Divinity of Christ, but regards the message of Jesus—the ‘Word of 
God’ and the ‘Spirit of God’ as the Koran calls Him—as identical with 
that of Muhammad. The consciousness of Christianity was an essential 
element in the mind of Muhammad and therefore of all Islam. But to the 
Christian Islam has normally seemed something wholly alien, a distortion 
of the Christian truth if not a denial of it, a decline and not a fulfilment, 
either an enemy of oe faith or at best an imperfect and hazardous evan- 
gelical preparation” To this attitude there have been added overtones of 
enmity, the product of historical experience. For a thousand years Islam 
was the enemy on the Christian frontier. The first great Muslim conquests 
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were largely made in regions which had belonged to the heart of 
Christendom—Syria, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa, and Spain. Then 
came the long episode of the Crusades, which left behind them memories 
which are still not dead. (Allenby, entering Jerusalem in 1917, talked of 
his army as the last Crusaders; Clemenceau at the Peace Conference used 
the Crusades as an argument why the French should be given Syria. On 
the other side Bishop Pococke, travelling in Egypt in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, found the peasants around Damietta still denouncing St Louis and 
his followers; and in our own time the memory of the Crusades has been 
revived in the Arab popular mind by what has happened in Palestine.) 
Later, for three hundred years, the Turkish threat lay over Central 
Europe. Thus when the Western peoples came to the Arab and Muslim 
world they entered a world which was strange and even repulsive to them, 
and the stranger because linked in so complex a way in with their own 
beliefs and their own past. 
There was another reason why the Western peoples found it difficult 
to transcend the relationship of force in their dealings with the Arabs. 
It was a tragedy for both sides that the Western domination of the 
Middle East came at a time when the West was in full economic flower- 
ing but also in full spiritual decline. Generations of metaphysical 
revolt had eroded the structure of virtues and convictions around 
which Western civilization had grown up. The principles on which 
the life of Europe had been built—the Greek principle of Reason 
and the Christian principle of Transcendence—were being attacked or 
forgotten. As Reason disappeared, there went with it the idea of an 
objective and self-consistent system of virtues, and men delivered them- 
selves up if not to cynicism then to the shifting and intermittent tyranny 
of sentiment; and the loss of the sense of transcendence led them to search 
inside human life for a final object of worship and service, and to abase 
themselves by exalting feeling, or the past, or the future, or the State. 
The sense of a human unity underlying differences of language or origin 
was replaced by division into self-enclosed groups each claiming the final 
loyalty of its members and bound by no law except its own interests; and 
there crept into the political life of more than one Western people a kind 
of violence more deliberate and ruthless than had existed before. From 
these tangled origins sprang the hideous Western sin of racialism, the 
assertion that some human beings are innately superior to others by virtue 
of their colour or physical origin, and that between superior and inferior 
there cannot be either equality of rights or the closer forms of personal 
relation. It was the Nazis who stated this doctrine in philosophical terms 
and gave it a rigid form, but it had already been practised by Europeans 
in their dealings with the peoples of Asia and Africa for a hundred 
years. It was this which made it impossible for those peoples to form one 
community with their masters. The peoples dominated by Great Britain 
might be offered political independence and equality as a final goal, but 
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f the sense of being despised as individuals would make that equality seem 
1 unreal. Those dominated by France, the least racialist of the great European 
S Powers, might suffer less from a sense of innate personal inferiority; but 
f membership of the French community was offered them at too high a price 
1 —the abandonment of everything that was distinctively their own. 
n 
Iv A 
d Where the relationship between peoples is what it has been in the 
n Middle East—one of self-confident force imposing itself upon resentful 
.) weakness—certain consequences are bound to follow, and they are not 
il essentially different whether it is Westerners who are imposing themselves 
n upon Asiatics, Christians upon Muslims, or one Western people upon 
1, another. 
n vFirst of all, there is a loosening of the links between Government 
and governed. Already loosened in the Arab world by the imposition of 
It alien political forms and systems of law, they were still further weakened 
S, when final authority fell into the hands of men alien in language, con- 
e ceptions and loyalties. Since their actions were determined partly at 
r- least by interests other than those of the peoples they ruled—since more- 
al over their ideas were foreign to those peoples, whose languages and 
id thought-forms few of the rulers had mastered well enough to explain their 
h purposes—it was natural that the subjected should regard their actions as 
mn wholly arbitrary, and springing from motiyes either mysterious and un- 
or known or else perfidious and unworthy. ANor did it help that in all the 
in countries except Palestine there existed a fagade of indigenous institutions. 
n- With a sensitiveness to the realities of power born of long ages of subjec- 
Ly tion, people could see where real authority lay. The only result was to in- 
ch crease the disrespect for formally constituted authority or else to deepen 
se the instability through the co-existence of two sets of rulers. 
re, “Secondly, there grew up a deep tension between the two sides, and 
‘in this was true not only of the groups as groups but of individual members of 
al them. Personal incidents easily acquired a new dimension as symbols of 
nd domination or subjection. Moreover, the relationship appeared in a 
nd different light to the two parties. The victim of power can never forget 
ym his inferior status. The sense of being at somebody else’s mercy weighs 
he always on his mind, sharpening his sensitiveness to slights, making him 
ue feel a stranger in his own country. He is tempted into sudden and violent 
ior self-assertion, to prove—first of all to himself—that he is something. He 


1al who possesses power, however, can forget it only too easily. Since the 
ms power is there, it can be left out of sight until it is wanted./The powerful 
ins can easily forget the abnormality of their position, and convince them- 
‘ed selves that they have the same claim to loyalty as a free government based 
ne upon consent. They easily acquire, too, a kind of liking for those they 
ain dominate, while the powerless for their part resent and dislike those at 
put whose mercy they lie. But (except for the rare individual) it is a queer sort 
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of liking, not very similar to love or friendship. It is not based upon the 
respect of equals; it snaps as soon as the other party refuses to fit into the 
pattern of dependence and tries to assert its own independent reality. 
Thus there is a natural tendency for the foreign ruler to prefer the politic- 
ally inarticulate classes, the peasants or bedouin, to the restless intellec- 
tuals. Beneath the liking too there may lie a certain contempt. While the 
powerless tend to see those they dominate as a solid group and forget the 
individuals who make it up, the powerful see the powerless as individuals, 
and as such find them morally inferior to themselves; and this is not sur- 
prising, for the reason why their domination is possible at all is that they 
possess certain social and political virtues in a greater degree than those 
they rule. 
The powerful can easily convince themselves that the subjected group 
return their liking, and the conviction becomes stronger the more they 
contemplate the benefits they have conferred. These benefits indeed are 
real. When the Western Powers came to the Arab world they found it ona 
low level of political and social efficiency. Egypt at the time of the British 
occupation was not perhaps so near to utter collapse as the British Govern- 
ment made out, but her finances were in disorder and administration was 
at a low level. In the Fertile Crescent the two hundred years’ decline 
of Ottoman rule and then four years of exhausting war had left their 
mark. Everywhere economic resources were not being exploited on a scale 
adequate to the demands of rising populations and changing tastes. 
Those ills Great Britain and France did something to remedy, particularly 
in Egypt where Western control lasted longer than elsewhere. It was in- 
deed in their interest to do so; besides, individual officials easily came to feel 
a fierce proprietary interest in the communities they governed. Thus, new 
systems of administration, finance, justice, education, and health were 
established ; commerce was encouraged by improving communications and 
public order, and agriculture by certain—although not fundamental— 
changes in the land-system and methods of cultivation, and in Egypt by 
vastly extending the system of irrigation. By such measures it was pos- 
sible to counter-balance the tension of opposition and distrust which sprang 
from the relationship of force. In Egypt at least the first generation of 
British rule was quiet. The masses of the people saw that administration 
was better, justice was done impartially, and prosperity increased under 
British control. In the Fertile Crescent this happened to a much smaller 
extent, because the initial chaos was less, the mandatory Governments 
were not so wholehearted in their constructive work, political opinion was 
more articulate, and the way in which the occupation began aroused 
greater resentment; nevertheless here, too, approval was not completely 
absent. 
Even at best, however, the balance was precarious. The ties created by 
gratitude were fragile compared with the differences of language, religion, 
and outlook between the two groups, and with the essential falsity of their 
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relationship. A single false step could destroy the political effect of a 
generation’s honourable work; this was what happened in Egypt after the 
Denshawai incident of 1906. But even if such incidents could have been 
avoided the change would have come in course of time. The reforms which 
Western control brought about helped to increase the strength, prosperity, 
and self-confidence of the dominated peoples, and as this happened they 
found theirsubordinate position more difficult tobear. Moreoverthey became 
less consciousof needing foreign help and controls; to the degree to which the 
foreigner abolished the disorder he found when he came, he abolished too 
the reason for his presence. 

At the same time there was taking place a change in the structure of 
society. The old ruling class of landowners, tribal leaders, and religious 
notables could be won over to Western control, or at least neutralized; the 
old merchant class, composed largely of Levantine Christians and Jews and 
increasingly dependent both politically and morally upon Western pro- 
tection, was comparatively unimportant. But now there were arising new 
classes to whom a share of social power accrued. The new middle class— 
the large merchants who had mastered the technique of international trade 
and finance, and the first industrialists—looked upon the foreign Powers 
as economic rivals, engrossing markets and controlling policy so as to suit 
the interests of their own bourgeoisie. Linked with them (although not 
necessarily in complete harmony with them) there arose a new professional 
class, the product of Western education—doctors, lawyers, teachers, engi- 
neers, army officers. The confidence born of having mastered a difficult 
technique made them impatient of foreign control, critical of what they 
regarded as the restraints imposed by the controlling Power upon social 
and technical progress, and critical too of the links between that Power and 
the old ruling class. Beneath these groups there was growing up an urban 
proletariat, already a force in politics and destined to be even more so: 
when unorganized, violent and chaotic, the stuff of which riots and demon- 
strations could easily be made, and when organized, turning away from the 
capitalist West towards Moscow. 

All these parties had their own reasons for opposing foreign control; but 
their opposition cannot be reduced to a number of collective egoisms. Its 
roots went far deeper, to that first impulse from which a political com- 
munity derives its existence: the desire of a group bound together by some 
tie of solidarity to create or maintain a life in common. As the energy of 
the Arab population returned, through a strengthened economic life, the 
spread of learning, and the shock of subjection, it was natural that their 
sense of solidarity should quicken and their will to live together become 
conscious and express itself in the desire to form political communities. 
Together with the sense of community there went the sense of danger: if 
Western domination continued, it would only be a matter of time before 
the institutions of the Arab community were broken down, its corporate 
feelings stamped out, its traditions lost, its members reduced to a rabble 
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without leaders and loyalties, or else in the end driven out of their country. ' 


(These fears were not groundless. They were half realized in Algeria under 
French rule, in Libya under Italian.) 

‘ To the reviving sense of solidarity and the sense of danger was added a 
third factor: the feeling of humiliation. In Egypt the Egyptians had not 
ruled for centuries, and had never been treated as anything but inferior by 
their Mamluk or Turkish masters: the sense of humiliation and lack of self- 
confidence therefore went peculiarly deep.¥ In Arab Asia, however, the Mus- 
lim Arabs had always belonged to the ruling group of the Umma, and 
until the last years of the Ottoman Empire, when the Young Turks tried to 
impose their Turkish racial.ideas, had been conscious of no racial subjec- 
tion. To them the experience of personal and communal inequality came 
as a violent shock and aroused a speedy and fierce reaction, but it did not 
shake to its foundations their sense of their own reality. 

The Ottoman Empire had been an Islamic Empire based on the 
equality of all Muslims, and when the revival of corporate consciousness 
began its first form was that of an Islamic revival. But in practice Islam 
had never wholly eliminated the feelings of solidarity, based on natural ties 
of language, folk-tradition, and racial origin. These feelings of natural 
solidarity revived at the same time as those of religious community, and in 
the event it was they which provided the main form which the movement 
of opposition to Western control took. In the last two generations the 
nationalist movements have given proof of greater force than the pan- 
Islamic movement. This was due to the double action of the Western im- 
pact, which both created new needs and offered new ways of meeting them. 
In the Middle East as in the West men became conscious of the need for 
some new basis for that loyalty and obedience which every Government 
must have if it isnot to end in tyranny or chaos; and the vast modern 
expansion in the scope of government made necessary a more conscious 
solidarity, a more active loyalty than in the past. To this need the idea of 
the unity and authority of the nation offered an answer which was the more 
attractive because by this time the political ideas of the West had infil- 
trated into the mind of the educated class. Moreover, since what the Middle 
Eastern peoples were facing was the pressure of the expanding national- 
isms of Europe, their response naturally took the form of an attempt to 
imitate those qualities of the Western peoples which seemed to have given 
them their strength: their national loyalty and unity. Inside the Middle 
East, too, one national movement brought another to life: Greek nationalism 
led to Armenian, Armenian to Turkish, and Turkish to Arab. 

The idea of nationalism was a commonplace among the educated class 
before the end of the nineteenth century, but it did not become a factor 
of general importance until the events of 1908-22—the Young Turk 
revolution, the first world war, the peace settlement, the Kemalist revolu- 
tion—communicated to a large part of the people what had previously 
been only the idea of an élite. It took a long time, however, for 
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nationalism to emerge out of Islamic feeling: Arab culture and history are 
closely connected with Islam, and the two modes of feeling, Arab and 
Islamic, can never be wholly distinct from one another. More generally, 
Islam recognizes no sharp and final divisions within the Umma, and no 
clear distinction between temporal and spiritual realms; thus nationalist 
movements in all Muslim countries tend to contain a submerged pan- 
Islamic element which easily comes to the top in times of stress“But two 
relatively stable and autonomous modes of national feeling have emerged 
in the Arab countries. First, there is Egyptian nationalism, which owes its 
stability to the geographical position of Egypt and to its long tradition of 
separate political existence. Secondly, there is Arab nationalism: the sense 
of solidarity of those who speak the Arabic language and share its culture 
and traditions. This is the dominant political feeling in Arab Asia. Com- 
pared to it any sense of loyalty to the small States into which Arab Asia is 
divided is superficial; in Egypt, too, it is growing stronger, not as an al- 
ternative to Egyptian nationalism but as an extension of it. But there are 
still widely divergent views about the degree and nature of the political 
unity which can be established between the various Arab regions./ 

The emergence of nationalism was complicated by the presence of 
Christian minorities. The Copts who form one-tenth of the population of 
Egypt are Egyptian in every sense. Similarly the Christians in the Fertile 
Crescent are mainly Arabic-speaking, and share in the folk-lore, social 
organization, and culture of the Arab peoples; they indeed were largely 
responsible for the modern literary revival in the Arab world. Both in 
Egypt and in the Fertile Crescent many of the Christians shared in the feel- 
ings which had given rise to nationalism, and were moved also by the 
desire not to attract attention to themselves by going against the major- 
ity. But at the same time it was difficult for them to free themselves of 
the fear that nationalism was no more than a cover for Muslim domination; 
it seemed to many of them safer to accept the offers of protection held out 
by Western Powers. For their part the Muslim nationalists were anxious 
to have the co-operation of the Christians, but they could not help regarding 
as potential traitors those Christians who allowed themselves to be used 
by the foreign Powers against whose control the nationalist movements 
were fighting. 

This problem took a special form in Lebanon, where the compact 
Maronite community had for centuries enjoyed a virtual autonomy in 
association with the Druzes. After a period of tension and civil war 
Lebanon was given formal autonomy under the protection of the Great 
Powers in 1861, and then in 1919 the French turned it into an independent 
republic, with frontiers enlarged so as to increase the number of Muslims 
and also of Christians of other communities than the Maronite. Gradually 
there grew up an idea of Lebanese nationality, but so long as the French 
remained in control the concept was largely artificial. Arab nationalists 
both inside and outside Lebanon resented its existence as part of the 
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process of dividing and subjecting the Arab world, and the other sects 
resented the predominance which French support gave to the Maronites. 


V 


Once the national feeling of a subjected people becomes articulate, the | 
dominant Western Power can only establish a stable relationship with 
that people by substituting a new basis of equality and respect for that 
of force. This can be done voluntarily, as we have recently seen in India | 
and Indonesia. But voluntary withdrawals are operations as difficult | 
as they are rare. It is difficult for power to yield its positions gratuitously 
and trust others with the defence of interests which it has hitherto guarded 
by its own strength. In India, for example, the British withdrawal was 
prepared for by a hundred years of political education and by the trust | 
which existed between the leaders of the Indian national movement and 
the British Labour Party. The other way in which the relationship of force 
can be ended is by an overturning of the balance of strength by a success- , 
ful revolt which compels the withdrawal or capitulation of the dominant , 
Power. This may in its turn bring about such a radical change in the atti- 
tude of both sides as to lay the basis for a quite different relationship. A 
great Power tends to over-value those virtues which made it great, and to 
respect them in others even when they are turned against itself. 

It is usually only as a last resort and after much strain that a Power 
will take the path of either voluntary or involuntary withdrawal. It is of 
the nature of power to try to maintain its own existence. Besides, 
officials who have given the best of themselves to building up an adminis- 
tration cannot easily bring themselves to give up control of it to other less 
efficient hands, and foretell strife and chaos when they leave. Thus when : 
Great Britain and France were faced with the challenge of nationalism in | 
the Middle East, their first reaction was not to give in, but to treat it as an 
irrelevance or an obstacle in the way of their purposes. At first they did 
not take the movement seriously, but dismissed it as an artificial dis- , 
turbance stirred up by ‘a few agitators’ or ‘discontented intellectuals’. | 
Secure in their consciousnessness of work well done and gratitude de- | 
served, they assured themselves that ‘the people are on our side’; and be- ; 
hind them lay the comfort of strength. There was of course an element of 
truth in what they said, for it was natural that collective feelings should | 
first become articulate among the small educated class and that this class 
should do its best to arouse others; but it was wrong to assume that the | 
peasants, however uneducated, were incapable of articulate political 
thought or strong feeling, or that any gratitude they might feel for benefits | 
received could stand for a moment once the essential resentment against 
the foreign presence came to conscious life. 

Sooner or later the time came when the movement grew too insistent 
to be ignored, and had to be explained. The explanations varied little 
from country to country (and they are still being used by the French in 
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North Africa). It was said that the movement was due to the ‘base in- 
gratitude’ of Orientals; or to their irrational feelings of hatred, whether they 
took the form of religious fanaticism or racial xenophobia; or else to the 
intervention of some foreign hand. Having come to the Middle East in 
consequence of their own rivalries, the Western Powers naturally tended to 
interpret everything that happened to them there in terms of those rivalries. 
Thus the Egyptian revolt of 1919 was traced by British officials to a ‘Bol- 
shevik plot’, and the Arab revolt in Palestine from 1936 to 1939 to a 
German plot, while the French still think of anything that happened in the 
Levant between 1941 and 1946 as a British plot. 

All these theories contained an element of truth. It is true that grati- 
tude is not an important factor in the dealings of nations; that a movement 
of political opposition may easily acquire overtones of communal suspicion 
or even hatred; and that a nationalist movement in opposition to one 
Power will tend to seek help from rival Powers and so fall under their in- 
fluence. But while such theories may help to explain the forms which 
nationalist opposition takes, they do not explain why such opposition 
exists at all. That the opposition exists at all is due to the very presence of 
the foreign Power and the acts by which it has established and maintained 
its presence; and it is the attraction of these theories that they enable the 
foreign Government to divert its attention from this, the fundamental fact 
in the situation, for Governments, like individuals, cannot easily recognize 
that they are the object of resentment and that it is their own actions 
which have aroused this resentment. 

/ Sooner or later in most of the countries with which we are concerned— 
in Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and Palestine—the refusal of concessions when asked 
for peacefully led the nationalist movement into methods of violence, and 
sooner or later the controlling Power replied to violence with violence. 
Then the two parties found themselves locked in a new tension of force 
which increased with time, as each action of one party called out an even 
stronger reaction by the other. We need not think that any Government 
or army is free from barbarism when its blood is roused; almost every 
Arab country has known the violence of the Western peoples, and these 
memories do not die easily. What the Italians did in Libya, or the French 
in Algeria in 1945, or the British in Palestine in 1936-9 will affect the whole 
relationship of the West with the Middle East for many generations./ 

It is easy to find justification for such acts. Power can always have it 
both ways. It is safe in refusing concessions when they are urged peace- 
fully; and by refusing them it places upon the demander the choice be- 
tween breaking the law and acquiescing in an endless subjection. Once the 
law has been broken, the whole argument is moved on to a different level; 
authority must defend itself when challenged even if it was originally in 
the wrong. ‘We cannot yield to force,’ it is said; or else, ‘Orientals only 
respect force’. This again is half true. It is true, of course, that Orientals like 
other men can be compelled by force to do what they would not otherwise 
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do. But that they give some special reverence or moral respect to force is 
surely untrue. It is the logical, materialist mind of the modern West, 
which relates causes to effects and values success and efficiency for their 
own sake, that respects force; the tendency of the Arab mind is to give its 
allegiance not to success but to possibly self-defeating moral gestures, to 
respect justice (as it conceives justice) and to be on the side of rebels 
against authority. 

In the great days of nineteenth-century Europe, with its expanding 
resources and its assurance of its own rightness, a policy of force could be 
carried through to the end of complete and permanent repression, as it was 
by Britain after the Indian Mutiny and by France in Algeria. But we live 
in less self-assured if not less savage days. The resources of Europe have 
shrunk, and at the same time, but springing from deeper and more complex 
causes, there has come a failure of nerve, a loss of self-confidence. The use 
of force in the Middle East evoked sooner or later an uneasy questioning, 
and Great Britain and France took a new path towards agreement. Thus 
there was evolved the policy of treaties, by which the nationalists were 
given formal independence and a large measure of autonomy in return for 
recognizing the presence of foreign forces of occupation and a privileged 
position for the foreign Power concerned. Such a treaty was signed hy 
Britain with Iraq in 1930, with Egypt in 1936, and with Jordan in 1947, and 
signed but not ratified by France with Syria and Lebanon in 1936. At the 
time it was widely believed that the treaties ended the problem, and a new 
era had been opened in the relations between the two parties; but the 
events of the last year in Egypt, and present rumbles of discontent in Iraq 
and Jordan, show that in fact the problem was not ended, but had only 
changed its form. 


That this was so—that Egyptians and Iraqis should now want to rid — 


themselves of the treaties which they seemed to sign willingly enough— 
was not due to ‘Oriental perfidy’. The explanation is to be found in the 
simple fact, already expounded, that power appears in a different light to 
those who possess it and those who do not. To the Western party the 
treaty seemed to be one of friendship and equality, freely entered into by 
both sides and putting an end to the old subjection; but the nationalists did 
not regard themselves as having entered into the treaties freely. They had 
not been given the free choice between having a treaty and not having 
one, but only the quite different choice between signing a treaty and endur- 
ing an indefinite continuance of the occupation. Nor did they think of the 
treaty as something which changed the whole basis of their relationship 
with the Western Power; that basis would continue unchanged so long as 
foreign forces remained. The treaties did nothing but change its name, and 
give the nationalists greater room to manoeuvre in their fight to end the 
occupation. | 

They may have underrated the change in British feeling which led to 
the treaties, but on the main point they were right. The occupation did 
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continue and ultimate power did still lie in the hands of the British. So 
long as that was so, power would continue to have its dissimilar effects on 
the two parties. On the British side the complacency of force persisted ; the 
reality of power could be forgotten in normal times, but would be quickly 
remembered when it was challenged. Thus there began a swing between 
interference and non-interference. Sometimes Britain refused to intervene 
in internal affairs, because ‘Egypt (or Iraq, or Jordan) is independent now’ ; 
at other times she intervened because ‘our treaty rights must be respected’. 

his swing reached its highest point on the fatal day in 1942 when British 
tanks were sent against the Palace to force King Farouk to put a Wafdist 
Government in power, while immediately afterwards a British note assured 
the new Government that Britain had no intention of interfering in the 
internal affairs of Egypt.“ 

On the other side, the newly independent countries did not really be- 
lieve in their independence. For them the only thing that mattered was 
that foreign troops were still there; and since they were there, those who 
controlled them could still use them in order to dominate the political 
situation. That Britain had no intention of using them in normal circum- 
stances seemed either unlikely, in view of past experience, or irrelevant, 
since it was precisely the abnormal cases which were the important ones. 
Thus the sense of lying at England’s mercy still continued, and in fact it 
increased, because nobody knew when she would interfere, or indeed 
whether she was interfering or not. She was blamed for interfering when in 
fact she was not; and when it was clear that she had not interfered, she 
was blamed for whatever bad effects had flowed from her non-interference. 

Thus all discontent, whatever its origins, tended to turn against 
Britain, and there were reasons why this discontent should have been 
great. There is a close bond of feeling between the different Arab coun- 
tries, and what happened in one country had immediate effects upon the 
others. Thus in each country Britain was faced not only with the discon- 
tent of that country alone, but of all. In particular she had to face the 
consequences of her Palestinian policy in the whole Arab world. Inside 
each country, too, the lessening of foreign contro] itself helped to increase 
instability and discontent. The transfer of authority from British to in- 
digenous hands tended at first to lower the standard of administrative 
efficiency. Moreover the partial achievement of independence relaxed the 
national unity created by hostility to the foreigner and encouraged differ- 
ences of opinion about internal problems. Conflicts about personalities and 
parties and principles came to the surface and could express themselves 
freely in the struggle for political power. These conflicts tended to be par- 
ticularly strong because the Middle East was in process of rapid and funda- 
mental social change which was throwing up, in a much shorter time than 
had been the case in Europe, new social classes and therefore new political 
groups. 


With so many factors making for tension there was more need than 
D 
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ever, once the treaties had been signed, for some positive help from Britain 
in the fields of economic, social, and intellectual construction, which would 
help to remedy the instability of Arab society and at the same time con- 
vince people that the Western connexion was of some permanent and 
positive benefit to them. What happened, however, was exactly the 
opposite. In the years after the treaties were made British help and 
advice in matters of reform and construction were not given whole- 
heartedly and with a sense of urgency; then came the war, which 
diverted attention to other matters; and when the end of the war 
brought a new sense of the importance of social and economic problems, 
British action in this field was on too small a scale (largely because of 
financial difficulties) and was not backed by the full weight of British 
power and influence. It would, of course, have been difficult for Britain 
to intervene after the treaties, but it would not have been impossible, 
since both the presence of her troops and the fact that she was always 
thought to be interfering gave her an influence which she could have used 
if she had wanted. That she did not use it in this way was due largely 
to the psychological change brought about by the treaties themselves; they 
shifted the emphasis from Great Britain’s duties as protector or mandatory 
to her rights as an ally, and encouraged her to believe that those rights 
were adequately protected by the very existence of the treaties. 

Since it was not held in check by any counter-force, the tension tended 
to increase and finally to provoke a new crisis: that crisis which broke out 
last year in Egypt, which may some day soon break out in Iraq, and which 


always threatens in those Arab countries which are occupied by foreign - 


forces. In this crisis nationalism reaches its conclusion in the demand for 
complete withdrawal of the foreign forces. The occupying Power runs 
through its stock of arguments and falls back upon its last argument: the 
naked reality of its own strength. Then there may take place (as in 
Egypt in January 1952) a polarization of the forces involved: on the one 
side the force of a nationalism which now, at the moment of crisis, can 
count on the support of the entire people, and on the other side armed and 
organized might refusing to yield its last position. From that clash any- 
thing may flow: at the worst it may release on both sides dark forces of 
hatred and passion, and at the best it may end in the occupying Power 
taking the final step of withdrawal with as good a grace as possible, and so 


creating a new relationship with the country it has occupied—and one — 


which may be as happy as that of Britain with the new Republic of India. 


November 1952 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


J. D. RHEINALLT JONES 


HE population of the Union of South Africa increased between 1921 

and 1951 from seven millions to over twelve and a half millions. 

The urban population has increased in the last fifteen years by over 
66 per cent; all racial groups have moved into the towns in large numbers. 
In the past a preponderance of the white population lived in the rural area; 
the majority of them are now to be found in the urban areas. The majority 
of the African Native population are still in the rural areas, but between 
Ig2I and 1951 the urban African population increased by 230 per cent. 

In recent years there have also been occupational changes. Europeans 
have moved from farming and personal service to mining, manufacturing, 
transport, commerce, and public administration. (It is worth noting that 
37 per cent of our European population is to be found in the service of the 
Central Government, the Provincial Councils, or local authorities.) 
Africans have moved from farming, personal service, and even from mining 
to manufacturing and transport, and in commerce large numbers of them 
are occupied as messengers and cleaners. The Coloured people—the 
people of mixed blood—of whom there are over a million in our twelve and 
a half million population, have moved from farming and personal service 
to manufacturing. The Asians—nearly all Indians—have been moving 
from farming, for which they were brought from India over the years from 
1860 to 1911, to manufacturing and commerce. Manufacturing features 
prominently, therefore, in the lives of each of the racial groups. The areas 
of racial competition in the urban areas are manufacturing, transport, and 
commerce. The colour bar on the mines prevents competition in mining 
so far as skilled work is concerned, and also, outside the mines, in engineer- 
ing, printing, and the skilled aspects of building. 

There has been a great increase in employment overall. In mining, 
between Ig1r and 1950 the Europeans increased in number from a little 
over 38,000 to nearly 53,000, or nearly 50 per cent. The non-Europeans 
in mining increased from 290,000 to 452,000, or over 55 per cent. In in- 
dustries other than mining and agriculture, that is to say manufacturing 
and so on, between 1932 and 19491 Europeans in manufacturing and 
similar employment have increased by 141 per cent, Africans by 195 per 
cent, Coloureds by 191 per cent, and Asians by 230 per cent. That was 
due to an expanding economy and the development of manufacturing on 
a considerable scale compared with the earlier years. Consequently, with 


1 The differing dates are due to the fact that the information had to be obtained from 
different sources. 
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the development of our economy there has been a rise in our national in- — 


come. In 1917-18, according to an estimate made by Professor S. H. 
Frankel, our national income was £171 million ; the figures estimated by the 


Department of Census of the Union for 1949-50 are £850,300,000. Allowance | 
must be made for a depreciation of money values but, even so, there has been | 


an enormous heightening of our nationalincome. From the figures given as to 
the increase in employment, it will be seen that all races have contributed to 
this increase in the national income. It is a striking fact, for example, that 
the African who lives in the Reserves and is employed there all the time on 
his own land contributes only a very small amount to the national income 
as contrasted with the contribution the same man makes when he comes 
into mining or secondary industries, works under supervision, ‘clocks in and 
clocks out’, and is organized so that production is immensely greater. 

The migration to the towns has had two main effects: it has brought 
the races into closer contact and competition, more particularly for semi- 
skilled and skilled work, and it has increased racial consciousness and 
therefore increased racial tensions. 

Up to about 1925 it was estimated that we had about 300,000—350,000 
Poor Whites, i.e. about one fifth or one sixth of the white population were 
regarded as very poor economically and in other ways. They were 
people who were drifting from the land, for their pastoral form of life did 
not make them easily adjustable to the closer settlement of land by Euro- 
peans. Increasing value of land and new developments in our farming 
economy meant the displacement of large numbers of Poor Whites. Many 
if not most of the Poor Whites had a fractional share in the land on which 
they lived as, owing to the Roman—Dutch Law system, there was a great 
deal of fractional division of property and these people were therefore not 
exactly farm labourers, nor were they exactly farm owners. Before the 
Anglo-Boer War, and particularly afterwards, and again from about 1910, 
the number increased rapidly. The Hertzog Government, which was a 
coalition of Nationalist and Labour, tried in 1924 when they came into 
power to integrate these people into the urban economy, under what was 
then known as the ‘civilized labour’ policy. It was not formally a colour 
bar but the whole effect of it was to bring pressure upon mining and other 
industries to employ as many Poor Whites as possible, and in the manu- 
facturing industry those who undertook to employ these people were 
offered as an inducement benefits under tariff adjustment. Many new 
industries have also appeared and they have needed operatives in con- 
siderable numbers, so over the years the Poor Whites have been taken into 
urban industrial employment. As I have indicated above, there has been 
a 50 per cent increase in the employment of Europeans on the mines, and 
a I4I per cent increase in manufacturing. And still they are coming in 
from the farms, although by now it can be said that the bulk of the 350,000 
have been integrated into the urban economy. 


The demands of new industries, that is, other than the old craft in- " 
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dustries, for labour as operatives have resulted in the absorption of non- 
Europeans also. We have never been able to get a sufficiently large flow 
of immigration into South Africa to satisfy our requirements in the new 
industries for skilled work, and particularly operative work. Under 
General Smuts a policy of encouraging immigration was adopted, but 
when the new Government came in in 1948 they decided the flow was too 
indiscriminate and probably too large, so they began to stem the flow and 
caused very severe screening to be imposed. During the war the demand 
for operatives for war work, and in some cases for skilled workers, had led 
those industries to employ non-Europeans, particularly Africans, on such 
work. This provided a very definite opportunity for Africans because they 
got a footing in that type of work. One effect of this was that, under the 
new conditions, Whites and non-Whites were engaged in the same occupa- 
tion. That led to a feeling that this was, from the sociological point of view, 
undesirable, particularly since in some cases it had happened that non- 
Whites were instructing White girls in their work. 

The Poor Whites, who began by taking such work as they could, are 
now employed in semi-skilled work and their children are trained for 
skilled work. So unskilled work has by now become almost the sole 
preserve of non-Europeans. Semi-skilled work however is dominated by 
non-Europeans and they have also penetrated into skilled work. European 
workers very much fear the intrusion of non-Europeans into semi- 
skilled and skilled work. They fear that they will lose their jobs, particu- 
larly in times of depression. They fear that their wages in the long run 
will slide downward because they think that non-Europeans will be able 
and willing to work at a lower figure, particularly in those occupations 
which are not governed by industrial agreements between trade unions 
and employers’ organizations under the Industrial Conciliation Act, or 
regulated under the Wage Act. For these reasons, European workers are 
opposed to racial equality in industry, and have demanded that this 
inflow of Africans into semi-skilled and skilled work should be stemmed 
and that some form of separation and protection for the European should 
be brought about. To this end, it has been suggested that there should be 
total racial separation and that sufficiently large additions should be made 
to the existing Native areas to effect a fair distribution of the land of South 
Africa between the Europeans and Africans, that Africans should then be 
confined, by and large, to those areas, should certainly be domiciled in 
those areas, and that industries should be developed there in which 
Africans would have free play, with no colour bar, and every opportunity 
for advancement. This proposal was endorsed by a large conference of the 
three Dutch Reformed Churches, but the Prime Minister has declared 
that this ideal is quite impracticable and is not supported by his Govern- 
ment. Another suggestion is that employment should be organized on a 
geographical basis—Whites in one area, Africans in another, Indians in 
another, and Coloured people in another—within the present setting of 
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& 
the population. A third suggestion is a separation by occupation—that | 


one occupation should be exclusively for Europeans, and so on. Another — 


suggestion is that there should be quotas by races in each category of em- 
ployment—a certain percentage of Europeans would be required by law 
in each industry. Still another measure, which is advocated by some 
trade unions and the existing Labour Party, is that there should be equal 
pay for equal work, and that it should be laid down by law that, apart 
from the wage arrangements which in practice demand this policy, it 
should be impossible to employ anybody for any piece of work unless he 
received the wage rate laid down for Europeans. Lastly, it is suggested 
that the ‘closed shop’ principle should be applied throughout industry, 
which would mean that non-Europeans, and more particularly Africans, 
would not be able to secure employment because they would not be 
members of the trade union able to profit by the closed shop principle. 

All these proposals have recently been examined by the Industrial 
Legislation Commission whose report } is voluminous, interesting, and in 
some parts very controversial. This Commission found nearly all of the 
suggestions impracticable and was unable to support them in their present 
form. 

On the other side, where a colour bar in fact operates, non-Europeans 
feel frustrated that they are not able to attain the higher reaches of the 
occupations in which they are engaged since the range of their wages is 


restricted within the limits of the colour bar. This accounts a good deal | 


for the large turnover in labour amongst the non-Europeans who always 
seek opportunities for higher wages, which vary between occupations. 
Only one piece of labour legislation in fact contains a colour bar, or 


potential colour bar, and that is the Mines and Works Act, under which _ 


the Government are authorized to make regulations to provide for the issue 
of certificates of competence in mines or works where electrical power is 
used, and to limit the issue of certificates to Europeans or Coloured 
persons. That is to say, for example, the lifts which take the men down 
in the mines may only be operated by a European or a Coloured person— 
in actual fact only Europeans are allowed to operate them. The reason 
for that regulation is one of safety. There have been many accidents, even 
with Europeans, where a temporary lapse of memory or attention has 
caused the cage to go hurtling to the depths of the mine. Even if no racial 
feeling existed the European workers would feel apprehensive about any- 
one in whom they did not have full confidence being allowed to hold a job 
of that kind. Another colour bar was imposed by legislation in 1951, 
namely, that inserted into the legislation making provision for the trainng 
and employment of Africans in the building of houses for Natives. It is no 
longer permissible to employ Africans in the erection and maintenance of 
buildings for the use of non-Africans. This will deprive a considerable 
number of Africans of ‘jobbing’ work. 


1 Report of the Industrial Legislation Commission. (Pretoria, Government Printer, 1951.) 
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An administrative colour bar exists in some cases. For example, there 
is an agreement between the mining companies as a result of the big strike 
of 1922 that a certain ratio between European and Native workers will be 
maintained. It is understood that that ratio is intended to maintain the 
skilled jobs on the mines for Europeans. There is no doubt that one effect 
of this agreement is the drop in recent years in the rate of re-engagement 
of Union Natives on our mines. Large numbers of Native mine labourers 
from the Union have moved over to secondary industry where they have 
opportunities for operative and even skilled work in some occupations 
where craft unions do not control the situation, and where they also 
receive a larger cash wage, often failing to appreciate the amenities they 
receive on the mines—accommodation, food, hospital care, and so on. 

Another way of enforcing a colour bar is through trade union organiza- 
tion. Some trade unions have no colour bar. In the Cape particularly 
there have been unions with European and non-European membership. 
We have unions with a separate membership for non-Europeans; we have 
unions with subsidiary or separate organizations under their control; and 
we have unions with constitutional colour bars excluding non-Europeans. 
The Government, two or three years ago, brought pressure to bear upon 
the trade unions to expel Africans, if they had been admitted as members. 
They did this in interpretation of the Industrial Conciliation Act, which is 
the legislation for the adjustment of wages and conditions in industry 
through joint industrial councils. The definition of ‘employee’ in that 
Act excludes the pass-bearing Native—that is to say, he is not regarded 
as an employee under the terms of that definition—and he is not therefore 
recognized as eligible for registration in a trade union. Equally, a trade 
union containing Africans only could not, by definition, be regarded as a 
trade union of employees under the Act, and therefore could not be 
registered as a trade union. The Act requires that trade unions and 
employer organizations who wish to take advantage of the joint council 
system under the Act should register. Curiously enough, it has been held 
in a judgment of the Court that as women do not normally carry ‘passes’ 
of the registration of contract, except special night passes, they are not 
affected by this exclusion and it is possible to include unions of women. 
As a result the Garment Workers’ Union, which is a very large and strong 
body, predominantly of European women but also now including con- 
siderable numbers of African and Coloured women, is entitled to register. 
Other unions have tried to retain their African members but the Depart- 

ment of Labour has ruled under legal advice that, even though they have 
a predominantly European membership, they are not entitled to continued 
registration so long as they include African members. This is a contro- 
versial point and some unions have continued to maintain their non- 
European membership with a view to challenging the situation. 

In recent years African trade unions have grown up. In the nineteen- 
twenties there sprang up an organization popularly known as the ICU, the 
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Industrial, Commercial Workers’ Union, led by an African. He originally 


organized it to help the dock workers in Cape Town and very quickly it 
broadened into a general workers’ organization, including farm workers, 
right through the country. No definite figures could ever be obtained but 
the Department of Labour of the Native Affairs Department estimated 
at one period that the ICU had 100,000 members. For a period it wielded 
considerable power and the authorities were very apprehensive about the 
future. It did some good work, but also unfortunately it ran amok, and 
in the early nineteen-thirties it disintegrated. That experience assisted the 
establishment of industrial and occupational unions and today we have 
something like fifty-two unions with a membership of anything between 
30,000 and 50,000. The Railway Administration encouraged the forma- 
tion of an African union for railway employees and it now has a member- 
ship of nearly 18,000 Africans. 

As I have indicated, under the Industrial Conciliation Act an African 
trade union has no status at all. It cannot be registered and therefore 
cannot be given proper recognition; it cannot be represented on the in- 
dustrial council because it is not a registered union. Provision exists in 
the Act to enable a government Labour Inspector to intervene at any 
meeting of an industrial council on behalf of unrepresented workers, and 
on several occasions that has been quite effective in safeguarding their 
interests. But there has been a de facto recognition of some of these unions 
by government Labour Officers and by employers, particularly where a 
union has been well and tactfully led by an African. 

The Wage Act, however, makes it possible for anyone to appear before 
a Wages Board and many investigations, resulting in considerable adjust- 
ments in wages, have been held into wage and other conditions affecting 
Africans; trade unions of Africans have also been represented before the 
Board. Wage rates fixed under either the Industrial Conciliation Act or 
the Wage Act may act as a colour bar, for although in neither case may 
rates be described racially, as, for example, for Europeans, account is 
taken of the living standards of those who mainly occupy a particular 
classification and thus the wage rates may make it difficult for members 
of any other race to enter or continue in that classification. 

Another possibility of using the colour bar is through the Apprenticeship 
Act. The Apprenticeship Act has no colour bar but it provides for the set- 
ting up of Apprenticeship Committees to determine what apprenticeship 
contracts may be approved and to arrange for a flow of apprentices into 
various occupations. These Committees consist of representatives of regis- 
tered employers’ associations and registered trade unions, and the result 
is that practically no non-European is apprenticed because openings are 
reserved by the unions for Europeans. 

There are great wage disparities in South Africa, not between White 
and Black but between unskilled and skilled. The differences between 
unskilled and skilled wages in South Africa differ according to area, but 
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overall it may be said that unskilled wages are from 17 to 42 per cent of 
skilled wages. This must be compared with an average of 70 per cent in 
the United Kingdom, where, further, unskilled wages in some occupations 
may be as high or even higher than skilled wages in other occupations. 
Here are examples: among South African builders the artisan earns 244s. 
as against the unskilled (in practice the non-European) 45s. rising to 61s. ; on 
the mines Europeans get £712 a year and Africans £51 —on the mines 
Europeans have a very powerful union and are able to look after their 
own interests very well. Africans on the mines have no trade unions at 
all—there are very few Coloured people or Asians—partly because no 
facilities are given but mostly because, being migrant labour, the turnover 
is tremendous. Migrant labour and trade unionism are incompatible; it is 
not possible to have an effective trade union in such circumstances. In 
the last few years, however, the Government have made available experi- 
enced officers of the Native Affairs Department (men who are District 
Commissioners) as Native Labour Officers whose job it is to keep contact 
with the African workers on the mines and to put forward their needs. 
Every facility is given to these officers by the mine authorities. On the 
mines as a rule there are twenty, thirty, or forty men in a dormitory and 
each dormitory elects its own headman. These heads of domitories are 
called together whenever the Labour Officer comes to the mine and he is 
given free access to them, they can meet by themselves (i.e. without mine 
officials) if they want to and usually they do, and then he listens to any- 
thing they have to say, gives them information on any matter that the 
Government want them to know about, and in this way a very consider- 
able improvement in conditions has been effected. But the government 
officers are in great difficulty when it comes to wages because these are 
really outside their competence. At the present time there is no machinery 
for the adjustment of wages on the mines and I think that the time is 
coming when some provision of that kind will have to be made. 

There have been improvements in Native wages; for example in 
manufacturing, taking as a basis the wages in 1933, there had been by 1950 
increases of 76 per cent for Europeans, 118 per cent for Natives, 102 per 
cent for Coloured people, and 149 per cent for Asians. On the Railways 
Europeans advanced by Ior per cent, and non-Europeans by 237 per cent. 
On the mines Europeans advanced 81-8 per cent and Natives 53-3 per 
cent; but I should also say that in the last year or so, in addition to this 
advance in Native wages of 53:3 per cent, special increments have been 
paid in order to encourage them to return to the mines. Each Native who 
comes back after 270 shifts gets an addition to his wages of 2d. a shift to 
encourage him to come back within a certain time. On each return after 
a specified number of shifts he gets a further 2d. a shift, so that his wages 
increase independently of any incentive bonus, etc. This policy aims at 
the stabilization of migrant labour in the mining industry while still main- 

1 This does not include accommodation, food, and hospital care provided free. 
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taining its migrant character. The considerable advances in Native wages 
outside the mines are due to the increasing settlement of the Africans with 
their families in industrial areas and the necessity to bring wages closer 
to the actual cost of maintaining the worker and his family in these areas. 
The group with which I am associated—the Anglo-American Corporation 
whose head is Sir Ernest Oppenheimer—have declared themselves in 
favour of progressive stabilization of mine labour and the eventual dis- 
appearance of migrant labour. Following up that policy in the new gold 
fields we have proceeded to establish villages on the mines and, as an 
experiment, to provide the higher groups of African workers with decent 
housing, i.e. three rooms, kitchen, bathroom, hot and cold water in the 
kitchen and bathroom, indoor sewage, electric light, and a plot of ground 
about 60 x 40 feet. But this is contrary to the present policy of the 
Government, which is to discourage the settlement of African workers in 
industrial or urban areas; in fact, recently the Minister of Native Affairs 
declared in Parliament that he is totally opposed to the procedure now 
being adopted by the Anglo-American Corporation. 

The present Government appointed the Industrial Legislation Com- 
mission after they came into office in 1948, and the Commission has 
reviewed the whole of the industrial legislation. It recommends first a 
proposal that was recommended by the Economic and Wage Commission 
of 1925, of which Sir Henry Clay was a member, that a body should be 
set up to co-ordinate wage legislation to ensure that changes in wages 
have some relation to the economic life of the country. There are very 
strong arguments in favour of that but the Commission recommends the .- 
establishment of a national labour board with much wider functions and 
greater powers. These proposals are strongly opposed by the European 
trade unions because they feel it will take away their liberty and will 
impose upon industry conditions without regard to the bargaining and 
joint council system. The Commission also recommends the inclusion of 
Africans in a definition of ‘employee’ but that Africans should be treated 
by special legislation. It recommends that in that legislation African 
trade unions be registered; that there should be prohibition of mixed 
unions of Natives and non-Natives; that there should be appointed 
government senior Labour Officers to supervise unions, to assist them and 
encourage them in every way; that each occupation in each area should 
form a separate union and that any federation of African trade unions 
should be prohibited; and no African trade union may engage in pro- 
hibited activities or have prohibited funds. There is to be a restriction of 
collective bargaining to registered African unions and then only on the 
approval of the Minister and on the advice of the Board. There is to be 
compulsory arbitration after conciliation and even before conciliation if the 
Minister so decides. There is to be restriction of conciliation to occupations 
where Africans can be economically employed or where it is desirable to 
employ them—that is to say that their freedom to strike will depend upon 
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this condition, and striking will therefore be severely restricted and in 
some cases prohibited. Native labour in the mines is to be excluded from 
such legislation and the present system on the mines is to be continued. 
The Government have not as yet taken action on the Commission’s report. 


What of future developments? The indications are that African labour 
will increasingly become stabilized. It is difficult to believe that any way 
can be found of preventing the economy of the country from absorbing more 
and more Africans from the rural areas; but it will be a struggle between 
economic forces and government Native policy. In the past economic 
forces have been greater than political policy. The stabilization of African 
labour will have a beneficial effect upon the African trade unions, that 
is to say, it will be more possible to organize them, to cohere them, to 
train them in trade union methods. Stabilization has already—to the 
extent that it has taken place—had a tremendous effect upon the living 
standards of the people of all races. I have been a social worker in South 
Africa for nearly fifty years and I have seen an enormous advance in the 
level of living of all sections of the population in that time—particularly 
in the last ten or fifteen years in the case of the Africans. Large numbers 
of these people are now approaching the standard of decent artisan White 
class. Stabilization also would have the effect of straining the colour bar. 
It is undoubtedly the case that had South Africa’s mine labour been stabil- 
ized the colour bar would not have lasted so long. There are indications 
now, in Northern Rhodesia, where 60 per cent of the African workers have 
their families with them, that with the development of the African mine 
workers’ trade union, which has now become quite a strong body, we shall 
see the colour bar in the Northern Rhodesian mines challenged by the 
union in the next year or two. 

We in South Africa who are concerned to deal with racial feeling on 
both sides of the colour bar, must try to provide conditions that will allay 
fear on the one side and, at the same time, remove the sense of frustration 
and hostility on the other—no easy task, but it is our responsibility to 
try to find a way by which we may modify these attitudes and harmonize 
the conflicting interests and thus avoid the conflict which must otherwise 
inevitably come as stabilization proceeds. But stabilization will in- 
evitably stimulate the demand for political rights, and the present Prime 
Minister is quite right in saying that the policy of stabilization is incom- 
patible with the view that Africans should not be given franchise rights. 
With increasing political organization, with the growth of trade unions, 
Africans are becoming more politically conscious and undoubtedly the 
demand for political rights will grow as they become stabilized under 
industrial conditions. 


Address at Chatham House 
22 July 1952 








SCIENCE IN AFRICAN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


E. B. WORTHINGTON 


M= of the recent international developments in Africa have at 


least some of their origins in Lord Hailey’s An African Survey, 

a work in which it was my privilege to participate. Since 
publication of the Survey and its companion volumes ? in 1938 the pace of 
development in Africa has greatly accelerated, so much so that, in the 
scientific and technical spheres, it might be claimed that more has hap- 
pened in most parts of Africa since that publication than in the whole 
period before. While this 1enders the Survey out of date in some par- 
ticulars, it gives it at the same time an increasing historical value. 

The Colonial Development and Welfare Acts of the United Kingdom 
Government have been a stimulus during the last seven or eight years to 
developments in the British Colonial territories. Similar activities have 
taken place in the parts of Africa responsible to other Powers, in the 
French, Belgian, and Portuguese territories as well as in the Union of South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia. Underlying these various stages and pro- 
cesses of development there has been a persistent idea that some form of 
integration of effort between the various parts of the continent and the 
Powers responsible for them would be of assistance to all. It was felt 
that this might go a long way towards bringing this vast and diverse 
continent into some form of cohesion whereby it might become a bulwark 
for peace. 

It is, however, only in the past year or two that the process of integrat- 
ing ideas from different parts of the continent has reached the stage of 
establishing a formal system. Such international activity is concerned 
at present with scientific and technical subjects more than with the 
economic or political subjects. The reason is not far to seek. Science in 
Africa today is not usually contentious and it provides the background for 
development concerning which the diverse and conflicting interests can 
reach agreement more readily than on the immediate foreground. 

There are still subjects of immense importance in Africa on which it is 
difficult for different countries to agree. Policy in relation to the many 
racial groups, which have made their homes in Africa during the course of 
history, is an obvious example. But there are numerous other subjects 
in which agreement is easier, and there have been plenty of occasions in 
the past few years when groups of specialists from many countries of 
Africa have sat round a table to discuss problems, have found common 


1S. Herbert Frankel, Capital Investment in Africa; E. B. Worthington, Science in 
Africa. (Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A.) 
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ground immediately, and have reached unanimous conclusions, some of 
which can have a profound bearing on the future of large parts of the 
continent. 

As a specific illustration I would refer to the control of the River Nile. 
No less than nine countries share the Nile and its various tributaries. 
Proceeding from the north there is first Egypt, then the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Eritrea, Abyssinia, the Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, and the 
three East African territories of Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. Some 
of these countries may be concerned primarily with the production of 
hydro-electric power from the Nile, without consuming water; all are con- 
cerned with water supply for human beings and stock; while Egypt and 
the Sudan are, of course, dependent on the Nile for their very life-blood. 
The use of the Nile and its tributaries has political implications of great 
importance at the present time, but the problem of how to develop and 
control these waters in the best interests of the inhabitants of all the 
countries concerned is essentially a technical problem. It is not only a 
problem of hydrology and engineering science, but also of agriculture, 
sociology, and human relationships. Each new work of control and develop- 
ment of the river is apt to affect large numbers of people near the place 
where the work is constructed, as well as down stream where the water 
will ultimately be used for irrigation. But in spite of the difficulties of 
negotiating with Egypt on political subjects, the series of discussions on 
the technical level which some of us in Eastern Africa held with representa- 
tives of Egypt and the Sudan, in order to lead up to the Lake Victoria 
project and the decision to construct the Owen Falls Dam, all proceeded 
with remarkable smoothness. Once the technical matters had been 
thrashed out and agreed it was possible for the administrators and politi- 
cians to come together sufficiently to proceed with the work. The recent 
differences between the United Kingdom and Egypt have prevented 
finality being reached on a number of these problems of Nile control. 
There is still much to be discussed, to be decided, and to be done. Today 
there are twenty million people in Egypt doubling their number every 
fifty years with remarkable regularity, and roughly another twenty million 
people occupying the Nile Basin outside Egypt and also multiplying them- 
selves rapidly, so there is a sense of urgency in these questions. 

The problem of the Nile indicates how the technical approach can 
sometimes open the door for collaboration, and the opened door can sub- 
sequently be used when the politicians wish to walk through. Too often, 
I suggest, the tendency in international relations is to attempt first the 
creation of a political superstructure which is charged with creating all 
forms of collaboration in the lesser fields. We sometimes see these 
attempts break down or work creakily, whether they be in the limited 
field of British East or Central Africa, in Africa as a whole, or even the 
United Nations. 

For example, we hear a lot today about federation in British Central 
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Africa—the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. A few years ago, in 1948, there was 
inaugurated the experiment of the East Africa High Commission, the be- 
ginnings of a federal government for Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. 
These moves involve clear recognition of the fact that, however much 
people prefer to be poor but independent, many of the territories of Africa 
are individually too small to stand on their own feet in the economic 
exigencies of the modern world. Although federation in either East or 
Central Africa has not yet gone very far, we are already hearing a good deal 
about the next stage, namely federation between the two sub-regions into 
‘Capricornia the new Dominion’. As a scientist, I wonder whether the 
people who take part in these numerous political discussions are fully 
familiar with the degree of co-operation which is already taking place be- 
tween these territories of British East and Central Africa, often leading to 
co-ordinated and useful action. For example, a couple of years ago there 
were held in Nairobi most useful discussions between the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland and the East African Territories on the all-important subject 
of water supply and hydrology, which limits all forms of development in 
Africa. Taking another subject, four times in the last five years repre- 
sentatives of the same countries have got together to discuss and make 
progress in the problems connected with wild animals, which are of high 
importance in economic and social development. Again, in August 1951, 
useful progress was made on another basic problem, that of demo- 
graphy and population studies, when the information from these various 
territories was fully discussed together at Salisbury. There are examples 
of co-operative action in other subjects also, such as transport and defence. 
The point is that, whether or not Central African Federation can be 
achieved, or whether a Dominion of East and Central Africa becomes a 
fact five, ten, or twenty years hence, these numerous contacts between 
many kinds of specialists in the countries comprising that whole region 
will continue and must expand. A lot has already taken place; the in- 
formation which has been collected and distributed, and the agreements 
which have been reached point the way to the administrative and political 
requirements. 

On the international rather than interterritorial plane there is a good 
recent example from West Africa. There have been considerable political 
difficulties in collaboration between Spain, who is responsible for several 
bits of the continent, and the other European and African Powers. But 
in December 1951 a group of French, Portuguese, British, and Spanish 
scientists met in the Spanish Colony of Fernando Po. We were astonished 
to realize how much we had in common with our Spanish colleagues and 
what progress had been made in the development of their parts of Africa. 
Again the scientific approach was leading to collaboration. 

This was by no means the only international gathering in Africa of 
recent years. There have been a good many inter-African scientific and 


technical conferences and all of them have done good. They have taken | 
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place in various centres in French, Belgian, Portuguese, British and South 
African territories; they have covered subjects such as soils and soil 
erosion, forestry, land use, fisheries, rinderpest, tsetse flies, and the diseases 
which they transmit to human beings and domestic animals. Statistics has 
been another subject for comparison of methods and of progress in the 
various territories. Labour problems have similarly been discussed in 
meetings such as these. One conference called together by the South 
Africans in 1949 covered nearly every scientific subject of importance to 
the continent. There are still others in prospect, for example an inter- 
African gathering on building and housing problems is to be held shortly 
in Pretoria; another on the question of wild animals and plants is to be held 
in 1953, called together by the Belgians. Some would say that there have 
been too many of these gatherings and that the results achieved have been 
out of proportion to the considerable cost of organizing them. Personally, 
I would not subscribe to that view, although admitting that these con- 
ferences have not all been of equal value and that occasionally results 
might have been equally good had small groups of specialists met together 
in place of big conferences. Science is essentially international and it can- 
not flourish in isolation, except at enormous expense which is occasionally 
made necessary by secrecy surrounding such a subject as atomic physics. 
In nearly every form of science with which we are concerned in the de- 
velopment of Africa free exchange of information and of opinion not only 
leads to more rapid progress but can lead to financial economies, which are 
particularly necessary at the present day. 

All this emphasises the advantages of the collaborative approach from 
below upwards, so to speak, building the structure on the foundations of 
those people whe have their noses to the ground, living and working in 
Africa in contact with the local problems. 

Out of these various scientific gatherings and other meetings has arisen 
an established system for scientific and technical collaboration in Africa 
south of the Sahara. The reasons for limiting the region to south of the 
Sahara, rather than embracing the whole continent, are biological and his- 
torical: throughout the ancient history of Africa the Sahara desert has 
been a more potent barrier than has the Mediterranean Sea, for the simple 
reason that movement across a desert is more difficult than across water. 
Thus the dividing line between the associations of flora and fauna and of 
human races has been and still is the desert and not the Mediterranean. 
South of the Sahara and its eastward desert connexion to the Red Sea 
there has been a form of history and development separate and different 
from that of the Mediterranean region. The River Nile, running from 
south to north on the eastern side, gives the only easy trans-desert com- 
munication. 

Now, the system for collaboration between the countries south of the 
Sahara has been set up by what are called the Participating Governments, 
namely, in alphabetical order, Belgium, France, Portugal, Southern 
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Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. These six le 


are not responsible for the whole of Africa south of the Sahara, which is ; 
roughly bounded by the latitude of twenty degrees north, approximating | 
to the southern borders of Algeria, Lybia, and Egypt. Countries south of 
that line which at present do not participate are Liberia, the Spanish 
colonies, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Somalia. 
But although these countries do not participate officially, we have a good 
many contacts with them on scientific and technical subjects, particularly 
with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which has long experience, much to teach 
to, as well as to learn from, the rest of the continent. The system consists 
first of an inter-governmental organization for discussion and executive 
decision, called the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South 
of the Sahara—known by its French initials CCTA. This Commission 
meets twice a year in the capital of one of the participating Governments, 
usually in Europe. CCTA deals with technical subjects but it is composed 
of official delegates of the Governments, usually administrators rather than 
scientists. Any decision which it reaches is binding on the Governments 
collectively if none of them objects within a couple of months after the 
meeting has been held. Thus CCTA has emerged as an executive machine 
which can cause things to happen on an inter-African scale without re- 
course to long diplomatic negotiation and discussions between European 
and African Powers. CCTA has just established its permanent secretariat 
in London, under a French Secretary General, Mons. P. M. Henry. 

Under CCTA have been established three inter-African information 
bureaux on particular subjects. One deals with tsetse flies and trypano- 
somiasis and is situated in Leopoldville, under joint Belgian and French 
direction; another situated in Paris deals with soils, land use, and related 
subjects; a third is concerned with epizootic diseases which do great harm 
to the livestock industry. This bureau is located in a big new research in- 
stitute at Muguga, close to Nairobi. In addition an inter-African labour 
institute is being established at Bamako in the French Sudan, and another 
organization operating similarly under CCTA is a service for the study of 
soil methods, the so-called inter-African Pedological Service which is based 
on a big agricultural institute at Yangambi in the Belgian Congo. 

In addition, there is the organization, of which I am the Secretary 
General, called the Scientific Council for Africa South of the Sahara—and 
again we abbreviate by the French initials, CSA. This was established 
about eighteen months ago, separate from, but in close association with, 
CCTA and it has quite a different character. The functions of CSA include 
taking initiative on its own in a number of ways, but it is also the 
official scientific advisor to CCTA. The CSA Council consists of thirteen 
members, eminent scientific people drawn from the participating countries 


but appointed not as representatives of their Governments but as repre- | 


sentatives of scientific disciplines or groups of scientific subjects. Thus 
their primary allegiance, as members of CSA, is to the advancement of 
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science for the benefit of Africa as a whole. We have a small secretariat 
as a continuing organization which is based at Muguga at the present time 
but may be moving to the Belgian Congo later on. 

It may be of interest to indicate the sort of lines CSA is working on. 
The Council meets only about once in each year, but we also work through 
groups of specialists called together from time to time to thrash out prob- 
lems or projects which are subsequently put to all the Governments or 
organizations concerned. We have done that, for example, in the subject 
of geology and mineral resources in order to define a modest inter-African 
organization for those subjects. That can be quite an important function 
because each of the large technical conferences which I have mentioned 
inevitably finishes its deliberations with a considerable list of recom- 
mendations or conclusions. Some of them recommend Governments to 
produce money for this or that project. All of such conclusions are gener- 
ally desirable but it is often impossible for the Governments to put all of 
them into effect, so that CSA has among its functions the job of reviewing 
these recommendations and fitting them into the African picture as a 
whole; or, to put it crudely, picking out the winners. 

In other work CSA is endeavouring to fill in background information 
which is so sadly lacking. For example, a project going forward at the 
moment is the compilation and publication of a comprehensive list of all 
the maps which are available for the different countries of Africa. Maps 
are, of course, a basis for nearly everything else, not only topographic 
maps but the numerous special subject maps, showing distributions of 
populations, diseases, tsetse flies, geology, and so on. Many of these maps 
exist only in manuscript form in some office or laboratory and have never 
reached Europe. To take another example, library services, although not 
perhaps very prominent in the field of international relations, are essential 
to all technical men, whatever their nationality. At the moment we have 
in hand the preparation and publication of a comprehensive directory to 
all the scientific and technical libraries in Africa south of the Sahara. 
Similarly we are preparing inventories of scientific institutions and 
organizations, and of scientific workers in many fields. 

This organization for inter-African collaboration, CCTA and its appen- 
dages, and CSA, is all extremely young. None of it has existed for more 
than a couple of years. It has been established piecemeal rather than as 
one whole conception and it has yet to gain experience. It may perhaps be 
modified and enlarged in order to cover the numerous subjects in a more 
comprehensive way and to overcome present defects. We admit that it 
has defects: it is inconvenient, for instance, that the secretariat of the 
executive machine and that of the scientific advisor are situated four 
thousand miles apart when they should be in daily contact. It is also in- 
convenient that the information bureaux are distributed very widely be- 
cause it is often on the borderline between two main subjects where the 


greatest advances can be expected. Clearly, before the organization as a 
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whole gets too firmly established, there should be opportunities for im-| 
provement. But it is a very sincere attempt at international collaboration, 
limiting itself to those subjects which are not particularly contentious and 
therefore in which progress can be considerable. 

One point is that the system has been established independently of 
the United Nations in order to serve the needs of this African region 
without introducing too many complications from other parts of the world. 
The United Nations Specialist Agencies, such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and Unesco, do undertake certain activities in Africa south 
of the Sahara and we hope they will undertake more, but they have no 
permanent centres in that region as yet. It is only in two subjects that we 
rely heavily on the United Nations agencies, namely in meteorology for 
which the newly formed World Meteorological Organization has set up an 
African Regional Commission, and in medical subjects for which the World 
Health Organization has established an African Commission which is based 
at Brazzaville in French Equatorial Africa. The fact is that scientists and 
technical men in Africa, mostly on their own initiative but aided by the 
administrators, are now getting together to a considerable extent and are 
taking advantage of each other’s experience. This promises well for the 
future, because as development proceeds one becomes ever more impressed 
with how little we know about this continent. 

Finally I would re-emphasize the view which is inherent in the above, 
namely that in the broad field of international relations science can often 
play a quite important part. In its search for truth problems which from 
a political viewpoint are very acute, race relations for example, can be 
studied dispassionately and assessed in proportion. On that particular 
subject of race relations, viewed from Europe one is apt to think of the 
racial problems of Africa as analysing themselves into antagonism or co- 
operation between white-skinned, black-skinned, and brown-skinned 
peoples. But viewed from within Africa it becomes clear that among the 
black-skinned races alone the diversity of culture is often greater than the 
diversity which is associated with the colour of skin. Many of these black- 
skinned peoples get on better with the white-skinned or with the brown- 
skinned than they do with their black-skinned neighbours. Again, it is a 
matter of fundamental importance to assess the potentialities and abilities 
of these diverse human groups. This can only be done scientifically and 
objectively, taking political agitation by the few as one only of numerous 
factors applying to the many. So far in the history of Africa the scientist 
has been following rather than leading, and often striving unsuccessfully 
to catch up with the administrator and the politician. But we have now 
in Africa some system for a better international approach. Perhaps from 
these small beginnings we may see in the field of international relations the 
scientists occasionally pointing the way, going forward and, I hope with 
politeness, opening the door. 

August 1952 
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LAW AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN BULGARIA 


N. DOLAPCHIEV 


munity. This is true, provided ‘law’ means not only legislative acts but 

also the way they are put into practice. This applies with particular 
importance to countries under Communist domination. Law there, like 
the mythological Janus, has one head with two faces: one which is com- 
paratively decent and destined to be shown to the outside world, and the 
other, the real one, which may be seen only by a close examination of the 
actual facts. For that reason the task of an impartial and conscientious 
student in getting a truthful picture about law in any Communist-domin- 
ated country is extremely difficult. He must be very careful lest he should 
mistake mere appearance for reality, for an immense gulf exists between 
propaganda and fact, between words and deeds. 

The development of law in Bulgaria since the Soviet occupation falls 
into three main periods. The first consists of the temporary use of the 
existing law with a gradual Communist infiltration. It started immediately 
after the coup d’état of g September 1944 and lasted till 4 December 1947, 
when the old liberal and democratic Bulgarian Tirnovo Constitution was 
abrogated and replaced by a new Constitution on the Soviet pattern. The 
second period began from that date and ended on 20 November 1951, when 
all the laws existing before the seizure of power by the Communists were 
revoked. The third period, which is still going on, consists of the com- 
pletion of the process of establishing and consolidating legislation on 
Soviet lines. 

In the first period there were three phases. The earliest covers the 
actual seizure of State power and the social machinery, as well as the 
physical liquidation of actual or potential Communist enemies. During 
this stage the means employed to impose the new rule were unlawful. The 
few nominally ‘legal’ expedients adopted, beside the use of brutal physical 
force, were quasi-legislative acts, namely, decrees of the Council of Mini- 
sters and not acts of Parliament, since the former Parliament was dismissed 
immediately after the coup d’état and the new general elections took place 
only on 18 November 1945, after which the National Assembly started 
work and introduced legislation by formal acts of Parliament. The second 
phase of the first period of development occurs between the first session of 
the new Parliament and the Referendum against the Monarchy, followed 
by the proclamation of the Republic in September 1946, and was character- 
ized by further steps towards the liquidation of the old legal system and 
the preparation of the country for conversion into a ‘people’s democracy’. 
The third and last phase of the first period started with the establishment 
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of the Republic, when the old Constitution was still nominally preserved, 
and ended with the abolition and replacement of that Constitution by the 
new, so-called, Dimitrov’s Constitution on 4 December 1947. During this 
phase the most important changes in the basic law of the country were 
introduced. This paved the way to the second and third periods of the 
development of the Bulgarian law towards complete Sovietization. 





Immediately after the coup d’état the Communists began to extend | 
their power and their control over the State machinery and in all walks of 
social, economic, and political life. Their first objective was to exterminate 
all political forces outside the Fatherland Front Government. Although 
the coup itself was carried out without bloodshed, a few days later the 
Communists and their Minister of the Interior began inciting the crowds to | 
murder personal and class enemies, for which purpose the mob was pro- | 
vided with arms, even tommy guns, by the militia. In this way they suc- 
ceeded in eliminating thousands of people and in creating terror through- 
out the country. But this did not satisfy them. They needed more gory 
spectacles as well as legislative and judicial mockery of their political 
enemies. They wanted to cover their assassinations and mass extermina- | 
tions with a quasi-legal and pseudo-judicial form. On the other hand, the | 
Armistice of 28 September 1944 laid an obligation on the Bulgarian 
Government to co-operate in the arrest and trial of war criminals. This 
obligation was used by the Communists as a plausible pretext for liquidat- | 
ing political and class adversaries. 

Thus came into being the Decree for the ‘People’s Tribunals’, as a result 
of which several hundreds of trials were held and charges were brought | 
against many thousands of people, most of whom were sentenced to death. 
Among the latter were the three war-time Regents, including Prince Cyril, 
brother of the late King Boris, most of the cabinet ministers from 1941 to 
g September 1944, the outstanding Members of Parliament during the 
same period, the Royal Councillors, many generals, a great number of 
former mayors, politicians, business men, lawyers, judges, authors, journal- 
ists, and so on. This decree was a monstrous one and its implementation 
was a travesty of justice. Above all it was anti-constitutional because it 
was a flagrant breach of the general principle nullum crimen nulla pena sine 
lege, accepted by all civilized nations as an indispensable guarantee of 
fundamental human rights and liberties. According to this principle, no 
criminal law should have retroactive effect, i.e. no one should be punished 
if his act was not indictable when it was committed. This principle was 
also incorporated in the Bulgarian Constitution which stipulated that no 
punishment should be inflicted which was not established by law ; and ina 
similar provision of the Penal Code (art. 2). But this decree was applied to 
acts which took place before it came into force. 

The decree also violated another constitutional principle according to 
which no tribunals ad hoc may be established under any pretext or name. 
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The ‘People’s Tribunals’ were exceptional courts par excellence for they 
were established only for a particular category of offences and offenders. 
Besides, some fundamental principles of criminal procedure were flagrantly 


| infringed; among them the impartiality and independence of judges, right 


of defence of the accused, and so on. Thus, members appointed to the 
‘People’s Tribunals’ and the jury were deliberately chosen from among 
people who obviously lacked impartiality and were known to be hostile to 
the defendants, openly seeking vengeance and not justice. This was dia- 
metrically opposed to the procedure in any State ruled by law where 
every judge or member of the jury is obliged to withdraw from a trial, or 
may be replaced at the defendant’s request, when there is a kinship, rela- 
tion, or any other reason which might affect or put under suspicion his im- 
partiality. On the other hand, a judge was not free to give his impartial 
judgment. Instead of giving the judges all legal means of discovering the 
truth and of assessing in its light the innocence or guilt of the defendant, 
the ‘people’s judges’ were incessantly subjected to moral duress. And this 
not only by means of frenzied radio, press, and other propaganda but also 
by specially staged open ‘people’s meetings’ which in fact passed the actual 
verdicts before the judicial decisions were determined. Such meetings 
were even addressed by the Communist Minister of Justice himself, al- 
though it was his duty to secure independence and impartiality of judicial 
organs. 

Prisoners were denied any genuine defence: they were in fact not 
allowed to have defence counsels, nor were their rights to produce counter 
evidence respected: even their indictments were not handed to them in 
time. The main defendants, the former Regents and the leading Ministers, 
were detained in Moscow and were presented to the court nearly a month 
after the trial began. Thus the principle that judicial proceedings should 
take place only in the presence of the defendant was bluntly set aside. 
Long before the trials began lawyers were repeatedly warned by the press 
that they would be regarded as betraying the people if they undertook to 
defend the accused. Those who found courage to defy such intimidations 
were in fact prevented from discharging their duties properly. They were 
not even allowed to speak in private to their clients; nor could they com- 
municate with them in the court-room during the judicial proceedings. The 
defendants were completely isolated and continuously surrounded by a 
cordon of militia-men. For defendants without lawyers, as was the case 
with the main prisoners, defence counsels ex officio were appointed by the 
court. But this was only done at the very last moment, the transparent 
purpose being to delude public opinion, especially abroad, that the prin- 
ciple of formal defence was being observed. In fact this was only nominal 
since the roles of all counsels were reduced to mere decorative formality. 
Although the two main trials lasted for about two months the counsels 
were allowed only very short defence speeches lasting no more than fifteen 
minutes. During the proceedings defendants, counsels, and judges were 
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incessantly subjected to various kinds of pressure to ensure the passing of | 
death sentences. The fate of the defendants was decided long before the | 
trials began, even before the enactment of the decree for the ‘People’s | 
Tribunals’, and this decision was made by a foreign Government. The acts [ 
of the Legislature and the Judicature were only a screen for the ominous | 
previous decision of the Executive acting by order of the Kremlin. 

The Bulgarian people were horrified and stupefied at the evidence of | 
the sinister hand of a foreign Power. It became clear that all these trials 
were in fact aimed not only at the punishment of those who were guilty of 
dragging Bulgaria into the Hitler war, but at the extermination of all poli- 
ticians who did not favour the Soviet Union and who were considered as 
potential obstacles to Communist aspiration. Otherwise what justification 
could be found for condemning, for instance, the members of Muraviev’s 
Cabinet who were neither pro-German nor Fascist, and who declared war 
on Hitler’s Germany only a week after they came to power and two days 
before the coup d’état of September 1944? It was beyond doubt that their 
only guilt was that they were pro-Western—and preferred democracy to 
Stalinist tyranny. 


During 1945 many decrees were introduced. By the Decree on the | 
Labour Reformatory Institutions for Politically Dangerous Persons con- 
centration camps for slave labour were officially established. The Minister 
of the Interior was empowered to put into such camps any individual re- 
garded by him as being a ‘danger for State security and order’, and to keep 
him there for six months; this period could be extended indefinitely. Since 
then thousands of people have been, and are still being, detained and ruth- 
lessly treated in these slave labour camps. In March the Decree on the De- 
fence of the People’s Power was introduced. This gave to the Government 
authority to destroy any one who opposed their policy. Under this decree 
a number of prominent politicians were sentenced and ‘liquidated’. In 
order to gain control over the trade unions the Communists passed the 
Decree for the Abolition of the Law on Professional Organizations. 

The Communists lacked the indispensable economic and political basis 
of their movement, namely, a large-scale proletariat. But they were ‘firmly 
determined to create it artificially and by force’. The town workers in in- 
dustry numbered only a few thousand ; the peasants were small landholders 
and, consequently, natural enemies of Communism. Therefore the middle 
classes had to be expropriated, pauperized, and turned into a property-less 
proletariat dependent on the State and Party authorities for survival. For 
this purpose several decrees were introduced, aiming at the economic 
weakening of the town and country populations and at a collectivization 
of the peasants’ land. Thus, after exhausting to some extent the financial 
strength of the people by so-called revolutionary expropriation, i.e. by 
plundering, and after the introduction of a number of ‘people’s loans’, the | 
Government, on 5 April 1946, passed a Law for the Confiscation of Property | 
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‘acquired by speculation or unlawful ways’. This law pretended to apply 
only to profits unlawfully acquired during the war, but in practice it was a 
hidden form of downright expropriation. 

A very important reform was introduced, on 25 April 1945, by the De- 
cree on the Labour Co-operative Farms which aimed at the collectivization 
of the peasants’ land and the socialization of agricultural production. 
Nominally, membership in the collective farms was, and still is, voluntary, 
but in fact it is compulsory. 

On 8 September 1946 a Referendum against the Monarchy took place 
and on 16 September Bulgaria was proclaimed a Republic. These two de- 
velopments marked the beginning of the third phase of the first period of 
Communization of the Bulgarian Law. On 4 December 1948 the old liberal 
and democratic Bulgarian Constitution was officially revoked and replaced 
by a new Constitution on the Soviet pattern. 

The new Constitution came into force just ten days before the Soviet 
occupation troops left Bulgaria, having completed the task of Sovietizing 
the country. Throughout the previous year long discussions had taken 
place on the form of constitutional revision to be adopted: whether the old 
Tirnovo Constitution should be adapted to the new political and social con- 
ditions or whether an entirely new Constitution should be framed. But 
suddenly all dispute ended. An order came from the Kremlin: the Soviet 
pattern was to be followed. And the Bulgarian Communists, who in the past 
had carried ona joint political struggle with the other parties of the resistance 
movement to restore the Tirnovo Constitution, now found that this no 
longer corresponded with their aims. They adopted a Soviet Constitution. 

The new Constitution is officially called the Constitution of the Bul- 
garian People’s Republic but, following Soviet practice, the Communists 
named it ‘Dimitrov’s Constitution’ just as the Soviet Constitution is 
named ‘Stalin’s Constitution’. It is not a Bulgarian Constitution at all 
because not only was its text dictated by Moscow, but it is a copy of a 
foreign Constitution. 

Detailed comparison of the texts of the two Constitutions shows a 
striking similarity of their content. All the main characteristic features of 
the Soviet Constitution can also be found in the new Bulgarian Constitu- 
tion and in the present political régime. The pleonasms ‘People’s Republic’ 
and ‘People’s Democracy’ are but attempts to affirm by means of tauto- 
logical repetition the existence of what does not exist at all—a democratic 
State. 

There is a good historical reason for the addition in Article 1 of the Bul- 
garian Constitution of the adjective ‘representative’ before the substantive 
‘Government’: the Western Powers have, ever since the Moscow Agreement 
of December 1945, denied the representative character of the Fatherland 
Front Government: the Communists thought they could possibly overcome 
this by adding to their Constitution that Bulgaria has a ‘representative 
Government’. But this will not delude world public opinion, since it is a 
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commonplace that in Communist Bulgaria there are in fact no political 7 
parties except the Communist Party, and no representative Government— | 


merely a one-party régime and an absolute dictatorship. 


As in the Soviet Constitution so in the Bulgarian Constitution there is | 
a purely decorative historical provision. Thus the Soviet Constitution © 
(art. 2) reads: ‘. . . grew and became strong as a result of the overthrow of | 


the power of the landlords and capitalists, and the conquest of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’. Its Bulgarian counterpart (art. 1) reads: ‘. . . estab- 
lished and consolidated as a result of the heroic struggle of the Bulgarian 
people against the monarcho-fascist dictatorship, and of the victorious 
people’s uprising of 9 September 1944’. But were things called by their 
true names the text of Article 1 of the Bulgarian Constitution would read 


as follows: “Bulgaria is a Soviet Republic under the dictatorship of the | 


Communist Party put into power and fortified by the occupation troops of 
the Soviet Union in the imperialistic conquest and subjugation of Eastern 
Europe’. 

One of the characteristic features of any totalitarian régime, including 


the Soviet régime, is the preponderance of the Executive over the Legisla- | 


ture. The existence of such a relationship in the present Government of 


Bulgaria is beyond doubt. Although nominally, according to the Constitu- | 


tion (art. 5), ‘the National Assembly is the supreme organ of the State 


power’, in actual fact the real master of the country is the head of the | 


Executive, the Prime Minister, backed by the Kremlin. 

Although the Bulgarian Constitution provides that ‘all representative 
organs in the State power are elected by the citizens, of a general, equal, 
direct, and secret ballot’ (art. 2) the elections in Bulgaria are a mere 
mockery: they are being carried out under duress and the results are falsi- 
fied. Only a single list of candidates is allowed, and the right to nominate 
candidates is reserved for the Communist Party. 

The Executive in Bulgaria, as in the Soviet Union, also dominates the 
Judiciary ; the judges act on orders of the executive power. The indispen- 
sable basis of judicial independence—the judges’ security of tenure—has 
been abolished. The judges may be dismissed, degraded, or transferred at 
will. They are in fact elected and appointed by the Communist Party. 
There is not, and cannot be, under the circumstances, any freedom for 
them in giving impartial or independent judgment. And whereas, in all 
Western democracies, the Judiciary is the supreme arbiter of the legality 
of Executive action, in Bulgaria, as in Russia, that supervisory function 
has been transferred to the Chief Prosecutor, who ‘is vested with the 
supreme supervision of the correct observance of the law’ (art. 62). 

The other characteristic feature of the Soviet system, namely, complete 
administrative centralization, has also been adopted in Bulgaria. What is 
more important, the whole State machinery from top to bottom is con- 


trolled in fact by the Communist Party which stands behind and over every | 


State authority. 
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But Bulgaria is not only a State under the totalitarian régime of a pro- 
letarian dictatorship. She is also a so-called Socialist State on the Soviet 
pattern. For all means of production are socialized, industry and credit are 
nationalized, agricultural lands are almost completely collectivized, big 
estates and property in towns have been taken over and the ownership 
rigidly restricted. There is here, however, some difference in application 
between the Bulgarian Constitution and the Soviet Constitution. The 
principle applied in the USSR, according to the socialist system, is that 
property belongs to the State, but private ownership is recognized on small 
farms, dwelling-houses, household commodities and furniture, objects of 
personal use and comfort, income acquired by labour and thrift. Under the 
Bulgarian Constitution private property, the right to inherit property, and 
private enterprise are recognized in principle, but private monopolistic 
agreements and associations such as cartels, trusts, and concerns are pro- 
hibited; private property may be restricted and expropriated for reasons 
of State and public utility; and certain industrial enterprises, transport, 
and credit may be nationalized. In other words, private ownership in the 
USSR is in principle abolished but small ownership is permitted. In Bul- 
garia private ownership is recognized in principle, but large-scale ownership 
is prohibited. In both the means of production are State property. Thus, 
in practice, there is between the two systems only a difference of degree. 

The same relationship exists between the two Constitutions in regard 
to ownership of land. The land in the USSR belongs in principle to the 
State which cedes it to the collective farms (Kolkhoses) and State farms 
(Sovkhoses), but small private plots are permitted. The land in Bulgaria 
may in principle be privately owned and belong to those who cultivate it 
but large private land ownership is prohibited; such land is reserved for 
the State farms. 

As in the Soviet Constitution, so in the Bulgarian Constitution there is 
a special chapter (vi11) dealing with the protection of fundamental Human 
Rights. But, as in Soviet Russia, so in Bulgaria, these provisions have no 
real significance. They are empty words with no genuine content. The 
Communists often proclaim, even with apparent solemnity, some attrac- 
tive principle while they practise just the opposite. Thus, for instance, 
Article 82 of the Bulgarian Constitution provides that ‘punishment may 
be inflicted only on the basis of the existing laws’. But in fact, as in the 
case of the leader of the opposition, Nikola Petkov, one may be punished 
and executed for reasons of pure political expediency and tactics, as it was 
shamelessly admitted by the Communist High Court. 

The same Article of the Constitution states that ‘the accused has the 
right to defence’ but, as in the trial of the former Deputy Prime Minister, 
Traicho Kostov, there is a distorted conception about the role of a defence 
counsel. When the accused refused to confirm his forcibly extracted ‘con- 
fession’ and pleaded ‘not guilty’ the judges, Public Prosecutor, and defence 
counsel decided to ignore the plea and adhere to the defendant’s ‘written 
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confession’; the counsel fully accepted the Prosecutor’s view of the de- 
fendant’s ‘guilt’, and agreed that ‘in a Socialist country it is the duty of the 7 
defence counsel to assist the Public Prosecutor in his noble task’. 

After the new Constitution came into force the Government hastened | 
the process of nationalizing the main economic resources. As a result the | 
following enterprises were taken over by the State during 1948: tobacco 
manufacture, all private industries, including mining, all banks, big fac- _ 
tories, transport ships, and waterways (the railways already belonged to the | 
State), big estates, and town property. : 

The nationalization laws put under State ownership all trade, business, 
banking, industrial and other enterprises, including workshops employing } 
more than three workers. The nationalization laws in Bulgaria, in effect, 
resulted in naked confiscation of all property and the liquidation of the 
middle classes. 

The first Two-year Economic Plan was introduced in 1947. In 1949 a 
law on the first Five-year Economic Plan was put into effect. Thus, gradu- 
ally, State planning on the Soviet pattern was introduced into Bulgaria. 
In February 1949 a law governing the relationship between the Church and | 
the State was enacted and the Bulgarian Church was brought under the | 
complete control of the administration, i.e. under the Ministry of Foreign | 
Affairs and Cults. Thus Communist oppression of the Church in fact was | 
finally given a nominally ‘legal’ expression. Immediately after the enact: | 
ment of this law the famous trial of the ‘fifteen protestant pastors’ was | 
opened and the sentences were pronounced on 18 March 1949. : 
In February 1951 the new Penal Law came into force. It defines crime : 
as ‘a culpable socially dangerous action prohibited by law or which is 
analogous to such an action’. This means that the principle nullum crimen 
nulla pena sine lege is violated and that the penal laws can be applied by | 
analogy. The attempt to commit a crime is punishable to the same extent | 
as a fully accomplished crime. All participants in a crime, principals and | 
accessories, are also punishable on an equal basis. This means that the sub- 
jective doctrines had been adopted both in regard to attempt and to com- | 
plicity. The first chapter of the Special Part of the Penal Law is a repro- | 
duction of the ‘Law for the Defence of the People’s Power’. Chapter 3, | 
‘Crimes against the Socialist Property’, and Chapter 4, ‘Crimes against the | 
National Economy’, are quite new. On the whole the new Bulgarian Penal 
Law closely follows the Soviet pattern: this was admitted in the accom- 
panying explanatory memorandum." 

In 1951 a Labour Code also was passed, according to which the pro- 
fessional organization of workers and social officials is voluntary, but in 
reality it is compulsory. The Central Committee of the General Union of | 
the Professional Workers represents the workers on all matters relating to 
labour and conditions of living; it is empowered to make collective labour | 
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1 Therefore it practically shares all defects of the Soviet prototype. See N. Dolapchievy, | 
The Criminal Law in Soviet Russia (Sofia, 1926). 4 
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contracts which are binding for all workers concerned. According to this 
code the normal length of the working day should be eight hours, its exten- 
sion is forbidden, and no overtime labour is permitted. But the reality is 
just the opposite: the working day is long and exhausting under various 
plausible pretexts for the so-called ‘socialistic emulation’, ‘shockwork’, 
Stakhovism, and so on. Besides, and this is very important, there is a 
widespread system of slave labour in concentration camps where many 
thousands of Bulgarian citizens languish towards slow but certain death by 
starvation and exhaustion. Recently the special committee of the United 
Nations officially stated that the number of slave labour camps in Bulgaria 
amounted to thirty and their inmates to 62,000. 

During 1951 the Law on Property was passed. Article 2 provides for 
two kinds of property: socialist property which belongs to the State, to the 
co-operatives or other social organizations, non-socialist property which 
may belong to private individuals; private ownership is allowed for some 
less important goods which are used by the owner as a means of production 
or as personal commodities. 

The legislative activities of the Communist régime during 1951 were 
completed by an Act of Parliament, passed on 20 November, 1951, which 
brought to an end the second period of development of the Bulgarian Law 
under the Communists. This Act abolished all laws existing before the 
coup d’état, replacing them by new laws on the Soviet pattern. 


Thus the New Year of 1952 found Bulgarian law in its third and last 
period of development since the Soviet occupation, a period of consolida- 
tion and the completion of the Stalinist pattern of legislation. 

On 2 February 1952 a new Civil Procedure Code was brought in. It is 
framed entirely on the Soviet model. Civil proceedings are largely deprived 
of their civil nature as private conflicts, because the Public Prosecutor is 
entitled to interfere in proceedings at any time and to translate them into 
controversies between the powerful State authority and the helpless private 
litigant. Thus, for instance, the Public Prosecutor has the right to initiate 
proceedings in the interest of private individuals, or to engage in pro- 
ceedings as a party. He has the right to appeal against the court’s decision, 
even if he has not taken part in the proceedings. An indication of this com- 
plete subordination of the civil procedure to the State is the right of the 
court itself to collect evidence and to examine evidence which has already 
been produced. Another innovation has been introduced in functional 
jurisdiction: there is no longer a Court of Cassation. 

On 2 February 1952 a new Criminal Procedure Code was passed. It, 
too, is based on the Soviet pattern, and includes some provisions which 
have no real value or practical application. For instance, Article 41 states 
that ‘the accused person should not be forced to make confessions by any 
promises, intimidation or other measures of compulsion’. But the reality 
is just the opposite—medieval tortures and other kinds of inquisition are 
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used to extract ‘confessions’. In ninety-nine out of a hundred trials the de- | 
fendants ‘confess’. The prosecution has one weapon in its power against | 


which there is no defence: the defendants know that refusal to plead guilty | 


will simply mean that sentence, be it the death penalty or forced labour, or | 
merely imprisonment, can be more easily pronounced by the secret police 
in the prisoner’s cell than in court. In ‘show’ cases, however, the Com- 
munist Government is determined to hold public trial as an essential part 
of the machinery employed to dispose of the former opposition leaders, 
When confessions are needed for propaganda purposes, but are not readily 
forthcoming, there remains one method only of extracting them—torture. | 
Other important evidence is provided by the testimonies of co-defendants | 
or witnesses who are arrested beforehand, who undergo the horrors of a 
‘preparatory investigation’, and when ‘ripe’ are presented to the court. 

Article 154 gives expression to the class character of Communist justice 
providing that the indictment should include information about the social 
origin of the accused person. As in the civil courts, so in the criminal pro- 
cedure, there is no longer any Court of Cassation. 

The third and last period of the development of Bulgarian Law under 
the new totalitarian régime is still in progress. Not only is there a complete | 
Sovietization of the Bulgarian legal system, but Soviet methods of inter- 
pretation and application of the ‘Socialist legality’ have been adopted, a 
term which cloaks the political ends of the Communist Party—enslavement | 
and extortion. 

That was the reason why the British Government recently submitted 
to the United Nations evidence concerning the infringement of human 
rights in Bulgaria giving details of religious persecutions, deportations, and 
of prison sentences imposed for such offences as ‘making anti-democratic 
statements’. It was stated that courts have been completely biased in 
favour of the Communist Party. In the Petkov trial any semblance of fair- | 
ness was destroyed before the trial began by a violent propaganda cam- 
paign to blacken his name. The evidence against him was flimsy, resting 
entirely on ‘confessions’ by which his four co-defendants purchased their 
lives. People were detained by the militia for long periods without being 
brought to trial, and even without having a charge made against them 
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at all. Thousands of Bulgarians were held by the militia in labour and | 


concentration camps, or in forced banishment. Many people, innocent of 
any known crime, have been banished from Sofia to the country. 
Thus are ‘law and justice’ practised in Communist Bulgaria today. 


Address at Chatham House 
6 November 1952 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1947-1948. By Peter: Calvocoressi. 


Assisted by Sheila Harden. Introduction by Arnold Toynbee. London and 
a New York, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
nt Affairs, 1952. x-+581 pp. Maps. Index. 9}”x6}". 45s. 

DocUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1947-1948. Selected and ed. by Mar- 
ad garet Carlyle. Preface by Arnold Toynbee. London and New York, Oxford 
0 University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 

4 } xxvii+878 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". 70s 
t THE new Chatham House series of Annual Surveys begins with a double volume 


for 1947-8, the years in which, after the hopes, hesitations, and disillusionment 
in| of 1945-6, the pattern of the post-war world began to take shape. These two 
ir- years are crowded with events—the Marshall Plan, the foundation of the Comin- 
“a form, the Prague coup, the Treaty of Brussels, the Berlin blockade, the breach 
between Belgrade and Moscow, not to speak of civil war in China and wars of 
Ng | national liberation in South East Asia. 
eit In dealing with this Mr Calvocoressi was not free, as were the contributors to 
ng The World in March 1939,1 to stand away and draw his picture in bold outline; 
| he was chained to the laborious reconstruction of a detailed narrative. Yet he 
has succeeded in making this more than a work of reference. Although it is far 
nd from easy to read, anyone who has the patience to follow the author through the 
of | waze of conferences, notes, reports, and speeches will never feel lost. The line of 
advance is always clear and the details, though maddeningly tedious at times, 
are firmly kept in their place. 

Mr Calvocoressi owes his success to two features of his book: the brief but 
lucid introductions with which he prefaces each chapter and the careful planning 
of the order in which he deals with events. Thus, as one section follows another 

| and the structure grows, the over-all picture instead of growing more congested 
becomes steadily clearer. 


By relegating the chapter on the United Nations to the end of the book, Mr 


} 1 Introductory volume of the series in the Survey of International Affairs covering the 
' years of the second world war. (This volume was reviewed in the July 1952 issue of 
| International Affairs, p. 360.) 
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Calvocoressi at once clears the ground for the development of his main theme, 
the cold war. From its summary statement in a chapter on American—Russian 
relations, he elaborates it in detail in Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and Ger- 7 
many. These sections are matched in the Far East by an excellent account (from 
Dr F. C. Jones) of the conflict of American and Russian policies in China, Korea, 

and Japan. : 

There is no attempt, however, to force events into too rigid a pattern, and) 
in the two succeeding chapters on South East Asia and Latin America Mr Cal-? 
vocoressi stresses the fact that in 1947-8 both areas were remote from the clash” 
of interests between the United States and the Soviet Union. Their problems are 
rightly treated on their own merits and Mr Calvocoressi thus avoids the trap of) 
treating the nationalist ferment of Asia as subsidiary to the Communist agitation | 
which so frequently exploits it. The force of this argument, however, is weakened, 
by the arbitrary removal of the other principal area of nationalist upheaval, the”, 
Middle East, to another volume. This is a serious drawback for it inevitably” 
destroys the balanced picture which the author has been at pains to construct. 

Of the different sections the first on American and Russian policy and those) 
dealing with Eastern Europe and the Far East are perhaps the most successful,) 
that on Germany the least satisfactory. Professor Hawtrey’s excursus on the’ 
economic situation in Western Europe is too rigorously technical to mean much 
to the layman. In the chapter on Eastern Europe, Mr Calvocoressi abandons the 
traditional distinction between internal and international affairs, recognizing 
that Communist manoeuvres to secure control of the Government and the rela- 
tions of Church and State are as much a part of international relations as foreign 
policy in the old-fashioned sense of the term. In the case of Germany he attempts 
to restore the distinction and only deals very briefly with the problems and_ 
policies of the Occupying Powers. Yet no set of problems has played so large a | 
part in the disagreement of the former Allies as that presented by Germany and, 
without a fuller background of what was taking place in the different zones, the 
picture of the relations between the Occupying Powers is inadequately drawn. 

It is a great pity that a volume which in other respects is fully up to the 
standard of the pre-war Surveys should be so lamentably ill-served with maps, 
Of the four printed at the end, three could be omitted with advantage; the 
fourth is a meagre sketch-map of Europe which does not even mark the boun- 
daries of the four zones of Occupied Germany. In the case of China, South East 
Asia, and Latin America, nothing at all is provided. This is a matter which 
should be remedied before further volumes appear. 

The value of Mr Calvocoressi’s volume is doubled by the simultaneous appear- 
ance of Miss Carlyle’s admirably-edited companion volume of documents. Miss 
Carlyle has flung her net wide and has wisely included extracts from speeches, 
broadcasts, and press interviews as well as the more familiar forms of diplomatic 
exchange. All the big conferences are well illustrated—the two Councils of 
Foreign Ministers, the founding of the OEEC in the summer of 1947, and the 
protracted Six Power talks on Germany in 1948. The ‘War of Notes’ in Europe 
and Asia is fully represented as well as the principal items in the exchanges be- 
tween Belgrade and Moscow. Even the dispute with the Argentine over the 
Falkland Islands is not forgotten. 

Taking the two volumes together, the Institute has good reason to congratu- 
late Mr Calvocoressi and Miss Carlyle on the excellent start which they have 
given to the new series. The one great drawback is the price. Together the two 
volumes cost £5 15s. and the Annual Survey alone {2 5s. This effectively rele- 
gates them to the shelves of libraries and puts them out of the reach of the grow- | 
ing number of students in universities, extra~-mural and W.E.A. classes who 
would benefit most from an introduction to this balanced and judicial handling) 
of recent history. Isit impossible for the Institute to produce or, if not, tospon-) 
sor, a shortened and cheaper version of the Survey (in paper backs if necessary) 
which would give the bare outlines without the detail? Such an enterprise would 
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be of immense value to all those who teach international relations and who are 
constantly hampered by the lack of reliable materials with which to work. 
ALAN BULLOCK 


ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


ATLANTIC ALLIANCE: NATO’s role in the Free World. A Report by a Chatham 
House Study Group. Preface by Lord Brand. London and New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. ix+172 pp. Map. Charts. 
83" 5". 6s. 

TuIs study is in some sense a sequel to the now celebrated group report—Defence 

in the Cold War. There has even been some continuity in the membership of the 

groups; Mr Donald McLachlan has contributed to both not only his knowledge 
and opinions but his almost unrivalled gifts as rapporteur, and Sir Ian Jacob, 
chairman of the first group, was a member of the second during all the earlier 
stages of its deliberations. Both reports inevitably cover a good deal of common 
ground, and Adlantic Alliance makes not infrequent reference to opinions ex- 
pressed by its predecessor. But the progress made by NATO, especially since the 
outbreak of war in Korea in 1950, when the first study was approaching comple- 
tion, has given a new importance to this aspect of the general defence problem. 

The development of the Atlantic organization has, indeed, been most remark- 
able. Starting in 1949 as little more than a defensive military alliance, most of 
whose members were dangerously ill-equipped for their task, it had not only 
acquired, by the summer of 1952, an integrated covering force capable of pro- 
viding ‘efficient, but limited, protection against a sudden overrunning of Western 
Europe’ (p. 68), but a Permanent Organization to deal with political decisions, 
and has faced, with considerable success, the solution of most formidable eco- 
nomic problems. The group is disposed to attribute this success to the fact that 
NATO has been allowed to develop gradually and empirically, rather than to be 
hatched fully fledged from a nest of theorists. ‘It has, until recently, been spared 
the criticism and exhortation of enthusiasts who regard organization ... as an 
end in itself’ (p. 37). Perhaps its most striking triumph of improvisation was 
achieved by the ad hoc creation of the Temporary Council Committee, which— 
through its executive, the ‘Three Wise Men’—resolved, in the closing months of 
1951, an apparently hopeless deadlock between the views of military and civilian 
advisers. 

The organization thus evolved is incapable of tidy classification. It shows, 
rightly in the opinion of the group, no tendency towards federation, but relies 
on ‘close functional co-operation between independent governments’ (p. 128). 
Yet it is already much more than a mere alliance; it possesses, in peace-time, an 
independent command and forces, in theory de-nationalized; it copes with for- 
midable political and economic tasks, and it aims, in the view of most of its pro- 
moters, at the creation of an ‘Atlantic Community’, though for this purpose it is 
still, in the view of the group (pp. 36 and 113), an ‘inadequate instrument’. 
Further, though it thus seems to be a rival alternative to the ideals of EDC, it is 
closely involved in the promotion of the latter, and the membership proposed 
for both is largely identical. On this question of European versus Atlantic com- 
munities, an incidental remark in the report deserves quotation: ‘It is...a 
curious feature of current foreign politics that the Americans encourage most 
vigorously a European integration which some of its Continental advocates 
regard as a counterpoise to the United States’ (p. 40). 

Faced with the task of elucidating so complex and anomalous a structure, 
the members of the group have felt ‘that this problem could not be properly 
examined until the working of the defence organization pure and simple had 
been understood by public opinion’ (p. ix). They have therefore been chary of 
recommendations, apart from a few brief and rather general suggestions tabu- 
lated in the concluding chapter on page 149, and some more controversial 
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contributions under the head of ‘Long-term Aims’ (Chapter x11). The treatment | 
adopted is mainly factual and explanatory, though this has not prevented much | 
frank criticism, or the indication of risks to which the organization appears—in | 
the group’s opinion—to be still exposed, though these are more inherent in the | 
situation than due to defects in NATO itself. For example, it is cogently pointed | 
out how ideal strategy has had to give way to overriding political considerations | 


(pp. 19-21). But the admiration of the group for NATO goes the length of sug- 
gesting that, in the event of war, it would probably provide the nucleus for the 
defence organization of the whole free world (p. 4). 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


MONARCHY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Charles Petrie. London, Dakers, 
1952. 223 pp. Index. (Twentieth Century Histories.) 83” 53". 16s. 6d. 


More than half of this work is devoted to the British monarchy. After a brief 
sketck of the position of the Crown under the Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian 
dynasties, the decline of its political power and the increase in its prestige since 
1837 is described. Some interesting particulars are given of the Royal finances 
and of the prerogatives still retained. The author then shows how the lack of a 
long monarchical tradition of unity like the British affected thrones in Germany 
and Italy. There follows an able and much needed defence (not without a bear- 
ing on present-day Central European politics) of the policies of Metternich (so 
often misunderstood), Franz Joseph, and the Austrian Empire. ‘It was a bad 
day for the monarchical cause, for Germany, and for the world when the Royal 
House of Prussia displaced the Habsburgs as the main factor of Central Europe’ 


(p. 185). There is a chapter on the Greek monarchy and several pages on those | 


of Holland, Portugal, and Scandinavia. A useful book for the student of present- 
day Europe. 
T. H. MINsHALL 


DtE MONARCHIE IM MODERNEN STAAT. By Karl Loewenstein. Frankfurt am 
Main, Metzner Verlag, 1952. 151 pp. 84”x5%”. DM 7.80. 


Tue German-born author of this work has been for some years Professor of 
Political Science at Amherst College, Massachusetts. His treatment of the sub- 
ject is more theoretical and less historical than that of Sir Charles Petrie. After 
describing the present extent of the monarchic system the author makes a critical 
comparison of the elective and hereditary systems, of absolute and constitutional 
and parliamentary monarchies, including the British. He then discusses the 
justification for the monarchy from the sentimental, religious, paternal, and legi- 
timist standpoints. A final chapter deals with the possibility of its restoration, 
in general, and in Italy, Spain, Austria, and Germany in particular. Numerous 
photographs of royal persons are included. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


RELIGION AND THE DECLINE OF CAPITALISM. By V. A. Demant. London, Faber, 
1952. 204 pp. Index. (The Holland Lectures for 1949, no. Ix.) 9" 53". 
12s. 6d. 


CAPITALISM, as the term is here used, is the passing and short-lived phase of 
society ‘in which social and economic relations became determined almost en- 
tirely by free play of the market in the buying and selling of things, labour, and 
services’ (p. 179). Such a one-sided conception could never have worked but for 
certain axioms and ideals, the inheritance of a quite different form of society. 
As these axioms and ideals have gradually disintegrated, capitalism has become 
unworkable, but ‘what the decline of capitalism is making for is not what the rise 


of capitalism made away from’ (p. 48). The omnicompetent State, the successor | 
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of the free market economy, falls victim to many of the failures of capitalism. 
Man is essentially a religious animal, and the quasi-religions of Nationalism and 
Communism do not meet the ultimate needs of his nature. Professor Demant 
writes clearly if not beautifully ; his book is a weighty contribution to sociological 
thinking; the author is learned and remarkably free from partisanship; the dis- 
tinguishing marks of his book are balance and wisdom, and the author both helps 
us to view philosophically the discomforts through which we are passing and 
treats profoundly of their causes. 
N. MICKLEM 


COLONISATION, COLONIALISME, DECOLONISATION. By Henri Labouret. Paris, 
Larose, 1952. 199 pp. 9” 5%”. Frs. 550. 
In spite of its general title this is essentially a discussion of French colonial prob- 
lems. It is divided into three parts: an introductory survey of the forces which 
gave rise to the colonial system, to the nineteenth-century reforms, and to the 
international pressures and ideals by which it is presently assailed; secondly, a 
discussion of educational policy and problems in French Africa; thirdly, some 
rather more cursory comments on economic problems, especially those of capital 
investment and labour. A final chapter is devoted to some reflections on the 
present situation. M. Labouret is well known to students of African affairs by 
his linguistic and ethnographic studies of a number of West African peoples and 
as one of the collaborators, with Lugard and Westermann, in the pre-war work 
of the International African Institute. He is well qualified, both in scholarship 
and experience, to introduce this discussion to a wider public in France and pre- 
sumably this is the main object of the book. While it contains a good deal of 
information and some wise comments, it is rather disappointing as a result of its 
very general character. The main theme is the need to effect a wise compromise 
between the attack on colonial problems by means of political changes at the top 
(exemplified in the post-war French reforms) and the inevitably slower but per- 
haps more vital programme of political education at the village and municipal 
level as a basis for first regional and then territorial political activities. M. 
Labouret emphasizes the need to reconcile the élite of the towns and of “Western- 
ization’ with the rural masses. ‘Il faut instruire le second et développer ses 
facultés trop négligées jusqu’ici, en demandant au premier de nous aider dans 
cette tache’ (p. 198). An unexceptionable sentiment but he does not suggest very 
precisely how this is to be done. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. By Yves R. Simon. Foreword by 
Jerome G. Kerwin. Chicago, University Press; London, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. ix+324 pp. Index. (Charles R. Walgreen Foundation 
Lectures, no. 2.) 84” x 5#”. $3.50. 26s. 

THE Charles R. Walgreen Foundation has planned to produce a series of 

volumes setting forth the basic principles on which democracy rests. The chal- 

lenge of the blind and enthusiastic faiths of totalitarianism requires that demo- 
cracy should re-think and recapture its philosophic convictions in terms that can 
inspire again ardent belief. The first attempt to answer this need through this 
series was Jacques Maritain’s Man and the State (1951); Professor Simon’s book 
is the second, and it is largely inspired by Maritain’s ideas. The author believes 
in the value of the family and the farm. He makes several telling observations. 

‘Whenever uniqueness is socially recognized, a man feels that he is not ignored, 

that he is not left alone, that he is not treated like a fungible good. What under- 

lies common striving for distinction in society is not so much a desire for superior- 

ity as a desire for the recognition of one’s uniqueness and of the uniqueness of 

one’s possible excellence. Not to obtain such recognition is to feel ignored and 

rejected’ (p. 312). In that, it is true, lies one of the most fertile sources of Fascism 
F 
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and its counterparts. The ambition of the series is laudable. The effort to 
achieve it is so far somewhat one-sided, and therefore meagre. 
H. R. G. GREAVES 


THE WAY OF THE FREE. By Stefan Osusky. New York, Dutton, 1951; London, 


Benn, 1952. 320 pp. Index. 8}” x53?”. $3.75. 25s. 


THE title of this book refers to the American way of life, considered as a new and 3 


distinct civilization that will alone be able to play ‘the new game with destiny’. 
The author, who now lives in the United States, is a member of the Council of | 
Free Czechoslovakia. During the first world war, he worked with Masaryk for | 
Czechoslovak independence. Subsequently, he served first as Czechoslovak 
Minister and then as Ambassador in Paris and London. 
The key to this rather discursive book may perhaps be found in the cold war. | 
He chides Protestant leaders for their waverings and apathy, and cites the 
‘courageous, unequivocal, and spiritual’ position of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the East-West conflict. He sees Europe prostrate and Britain reaping the 
fruit of her own improvidence during the last three generations. The author’s | 
attention thus turns to the two protagonists in the struggle. 
The first part of the book, which is better reasoned and more coherent, is 
devoted to Russia. The main thesis is that the Russian people, who have ‘great 
potentialities for good’, should be distinguished from ‘the Georgian mountain 
chieftain Stalin’, who belongs to a race which is notoriously clan-minded, vin- | 
dictive, and ruthless. The Marxian character of the Russian Revolution is only | 
a myth, and the Soviet régime contains the seeds of its own destruction. ; 
On the other hand, Europe’s capitalism, which is ‘feudal’, is already on its | 
deathbed, and her experiments in democratic socialism have not been a success, 
While the author warns the United States against the dangers of over-specializa- | 
tion and complacency, he extols the virtues of her ‘people’s capitalism’. Its | 
adoption would give a new hope to the masses of Europe, which should also | 
adopt America’s federal principle. This part of the book contains a long defence 
of the American way of life against its European critics. 
The author’s views may often be intuitively right ; his reasoning and illustra- 
tions, however, are not always the most cogent. 


t 
hb 


B. CHENG 


PARLIAMENT: a Survey. Ed. and introduced by Lord Campion. Preface by 
J. J. Craik Henderson. London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. vi+296 pp. Index. 
84" x5}". 22s. 6d. 
THE Department of Extra-mural Studies of London University, which was re- 
sponsible for the study group out of which this interesting and useful symposium 
grew, is to be congratulated on its initiative. The result is a volume that con- | 
trives to be at once informative and thought-provoking. British parliamentary 
government, of whose essence Mr L. S. Amery presents a lucid and convincing 
analysis, is subject, as Lord Campion points out, to particular strain under the 
conditions imposed upon it by modern democracy. The contributors to this 
symposium deal with many of them, and with some of the possible remedies. In 
so far as the questions concern the overcrowding of the time-table, delegated 
legislation, the growth of administrative law, and the place of the nationalized 
industries, the articles by Lord Campion, Sir Cecil Carr, Professor E. C. S. Wade, 
and Dr A. L. Goodhart all give scope for at least qualified optimism. Far other- 
wise is the case with the growing evidence of relative public indifference to some 
fundamental aspects of the British political tradition itself, as suggested in Mr} 
G. M. Young’s concluding essay. The legal omnipotence of Parliament to which | 
Mr Craik Henderson draws attention makes the possibility of government} 
directly by the party machines a far from academic possibility, at least where | 
the Labour Party is concerned. And Mr Ivor Thomas’s informative chapter on | 
the British parties reinforces one’s conviction that at least some elements in the| 
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Labour Party would gladly see something much closer to the ‘caucus’ type of 
government practised in the Pacific Dominions than to the traditional relation- 
ship between party and Parliament as we have known it in Britain. The his- 
torian of the constitution may note that Mr Amery records that the fact that 
Lord Curzon was a peer was not the primary reason why he was passed over for 
the premiership, which is contrary to the impression conveyed by Mr Harold 
Nicolson in his biography of King George V. Other contributors are Professor 
D. W. Brogan, Mr H. E. Dale, and Mr F. W. Lascelles. 
Max BELOFF 


PoLiTIK IM GRUNDRISS. By Adolf Grabowsky. Frankfurt am Main, Dikreiter 
Verlag, 1952. 437 pp. Index. 7?”x5”. DM 16.80. 


THE author states in his preface that this is his third attempt to write a treatise 
on politics. He does not mean, however, to repudiate his earlier books and so 
this last one is only what German composers would call ‘Variationen ueber ein 
eigenes Thema’. His second book, Die Politik, was reviewed in this journal in 
October 1948 (p. 568), and although its wealth of ideas, its mellow wisdom, and 
its high intellectual standard had justly to be acknowledged, the reviewer felt 
compelled to say: ‘In its mixture of general observations, historical parallels, 
political suggestions—none of them trivial and all on the high level of a brilliant 
encyclopaedic mind—t is difficult to find first principles and clear lines of epis- 
temological delimitation’. This statement has not only to be repeated but it has 
an even stronger justification now. The author hopes that this book may be used 
as a text for the discipline of political science, which is something new for Ger- 
many. But for the young and inexperienced mind it lacks crisp and clear 
definitions which are needed for a first approach even if at a later stage qualifica- 
tions have to be made. An elementary text-book cannot be combined with dis- 
tilled wisdom in the style of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son. The book tries 
to be too much at once, explaining, for example, ‘the meaning of history’ in a 
chapter of seven pages (pp. 85-91). A more solid and a less ambitious work is 
needed for the instruction of the younger generation or less sophisticated people, 
books of the type which the Anglo-American readership is fortunate to possess in 
Harold Laski’s Grammar of Politics (London, 1925 and later) or—to mention one 
of several—in Charles E. Merriam’s Systematic Politics (Chicago 1945). And since 
the author himself upholds the validity of his earlier efforts we may be allowed 
to say that perhaps his first draft, Politik (1932), is nearer to the target than this 
treatise of 1952 in which first principles are completely submerged under last 
impressions, thoughts, and afterthoughts. 
E. RosENBAUM 


THE ‘ETERNAL QUESTION’: a Study of Present-day World Trends. By H.R.H. 
Prince Peter of Greece. Copenhagen, Rosenkilde & Bagger, 1952. 138 pp. 
93” x63”. Dan. Cr. 12. 


PRINCE PETER OF GREECE has travelled widely and thought much. His ‘eternal 
question’ is a quotation from Herodotus, the reference being to the age-long 
conflict between East and West, between the Desert and the Sown, between the 
civilization of the Eurasian Steppe, where conditions make for despotism, and 
the civilization of the Western waterways, where conditions make for liberty. The 
present cold war is merely the latest act in a drama that began with the Greeks 
and Persians, or perhaps earlier still, when Cain and Abel offered their rival 
sacrifices, our version of the story being obviously the Steppe version with Abel 
as hero-victim. Armed with this all too simple thesis Prince Peter unfolds his 
‘artistic representation of world history’. His thesis involves him in all sorts of 
difficulties, some of which he perceives and provides explanations for; others 
he does not seem to notice. It is an interesting, if somewhat amateurish, piece of 
work, At the end of his long and hazardous journey Prince Peter reaches home 
with a collection of sensible if not very novel conclusions. If only we can wait 
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long enough the iron curtain will ‘go up of its own accord’. Perhaps, but how : 
long is ‘enough’? 
D. C. SOMERVELL 


BIOGRAPHY 


KING GEORGE THE Firtu: His Life and Reign. By Harold Nicolson. London, | 
Constable, 1952. xxiii+570 pp. Illus. Index. 9”x6}”. 42s. 


Tuls is the second instalment of the biography of George V. The first by Mr 
John Gore described the King’s private life. This deals with the public side and 
examines his attitude towards the political issues of his reign. It admirably ful- 
fils these purposes though some of Mr Nicolson’s characteristic comments on per- | 

sonalities and events may not be acceptable to all; and it was Sir Percy Fitz- | 

patrick, not Sir Percy Fitzgerald, who was the originator of the two minutes’ | 
silence on armistice day. 

Mr Nicolson takes as his recurrent theme the contrast between the simple | 
straightness of the King’s character and the intricate political fluctuations with | 
which he had to cope. ‘His faith in the principle of Monarchy was simple, devout | 
even; but selfless. All that he aspired to do was to serve that principle with recti- | 
tude; to represent all that was most straightforward in the national character; 
to give to the world an example of personal probity ; to advise, encourage, and to 
warn’ (p. 63). 

On coming to the throne he had at once to grapple with the conflict over the 
powers of the House of Lords and the struggle over Home Rule. These contro- | 
versies directly involved the Royal Prerogative and the duties of a constitutional | 
monarch and placed him, an isolated figure, in the centre between two warring 
factions with the prospect of being accused of favouring either one or the other. | 
From this highly embarrassing situation of central responsibility he was released | 
first by the House of Lords passing the Parliament Bill and secondly by the out- 
break of the war. But the secret pledge which had been extracted from him to | 
create if needed sufficient peers to ensure the passage of the Bill was always re- 
sented by him: ‘ “‘I have never in my life done anything I was ashamed to con- | 
fess. And I have never been accustomed to conceal things’’ ’ (p. 139). Bs 

In giving advice, encouragement, and warning, the King was assisted bya), 
very retentive memory which was fed by much wider sources of information " 
than those coming from his home ministers and from official papers. He was; 
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confidentially informed on all Commonwealth affairs by regular letters from 
Governors-General, and his close connexion with the services gave him a par- 
ticularly intimate touch with them. ‘It was a relief’, so Lord Esher recorded, 

‘for military and naval commanders to be able without incurring the reproach 0 
of professional disloyalty or political intrigue, thus to confide in the Head of their a 
own Services, whose experience was akin to their own, whose judgement depen¢- | 


able, whose discretion absolute and whose influence great’ (p. 254). Thus he be- te 
came in every sense the head and centre of the Commonwealth and Empire and Se 
his contribution to the function of Monarchy under the British system is well g 
summed up by Mr Nicolson in the fact that it ‘emerged from a period of inter- rr 


national convulsion, from a period at home of slow silent revolution, with 


enhanced influence and repute’ (p. 122). 
LECONFIELD S 


LAW : 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1952. Vol. 5. Ed. by George W. Keeton and Georg ‘ 
Schwarzenberger for the Faculty of Laws, University College, London | y 
London, Stevens, 1952. vii+339 pp. Index. 8?”5}". 37s. 6d. B of 

Tuis is the fifth annual volume published on behalf of the Faculty of Laws of| sa 

University College, London, containing lectures on current legal problems de- | 
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livered in the Faculty by its members. It is a most useful contribution because 
all the subjects treated are actual, and each is dealt with by an expert. Of the 
fifteen papers, twelve are concerned with subjects of national law, and three with 
international law. The latter are: The International Law Commission, by Dr B. 
Cheng; Legal Aspects of the Schuman Plan, by Mr L. C. Green; and The Pro- 
tection of British Property Abroad, by Dr G. Schwarzenberger. The dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and Persia over the concession of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company is the subject of that last paper, and it is examined from all its legal 
aspects and in historical perspective. 

Among the subjects of English law are the Position of the Director of Limited 
Companies as Trustee, by Professor Keeton; Nationalization in Legal Perspec- 
tive, which it is interesting to compare with the paper on the Nationalization of 
the Anglo-Iranian enterprise, by Mr E. H. Scammell; the Law of Abortion, by 
Professor Glanville Williams, which is a searching analysis of the medieval ideas 
that dominate our law in this matter; and Reform of the Law of Libel, by Mr 
D. Lloyd, who considers the Bill that passed through the House of Commons in 
the summer of 1952. Lastly, mention must be made of a stimulating lecture on 
the Need for a New Equity, by Lord Denning. He sees no hope in the judges, 
for they are forbidden to legislate; no hope in the House of Lords, for they are 
bound by their past decisions, even though they have become out of date. The 
new equity, he thinks, is to be found in the spirit which is alive in our univer- 
sities (p. 10). 

His remark is justified by the lectures in this volume. For they manifest a 
healthy independence of judgement and sober criticism by the teachers of law. 
It is another admirable feature of the volume that it has been published within 
a few months of the giving of the lectures, so that it is almost wholly up to date. 
The editors are to be congratulated on their enterprise. 

NorMAN BENTWICH 


STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL LAw. By K. R. R. Sastry. Calcutta, Eastern Law 
House, 1952. xvi+445 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83?”«5}”. Rs. 10. $3. 


Tus book is not without interest. In the first instance there are, in the historical 
sections and elsewhere—for example in the chapter relating to subjects of inter- 
national law—references to Indian sources and precedents which are generally 
neglected. Moreover, it is essentially an honest work. The author states his 
views on a variety of controversial questions with candour and conviction, and 
coming as they do from a country whose part in international affairs will become 
more and more important, these are deserving of attention. 

At the same time it must be admitted that it is not a book which is likely to be 
of general interest to English readers. It is not really a book for the student, for 
a great deal of knowledge is assumed by the author, who frequently refers to 
elementary facts only in passing. On the other hand, since the sections devoted 
to the theory of international law are mainly compilatory it is also not a work of 
serious doctrinal value to the advanced reader. This book, as its name implies, 
gives us a series of studies on topics of international law by a lively and inquiring 


mind. 
F. M. 


SHAWCROSS AND BEAUMONT ON AIR LAw. Supplement to 2nd ed. By Christo- 
pher N. Shawcross and others. London, Butterworth, 1952. xxiv-+104 pp. 
Tables. 9}” x52”. 17s. 6d. 

THE second edition of Shawcross and Beaumont was published early in 1951 and 

stated the position as on 31 July 1950. The present Supplement carries on the 

story to 1 June 1952. The most important change in air law has been the making 
of the Order in Council of 30 January 1952, applying the provisions of the War- 
saw Convention of 1929 to non-international carriage by air. The Convention, 
which dealt with the liability of carriers by air in the event of the death or injury 
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of passengers or loss of or damage to goods consigned, was previously applicable 
only to international carriage, but the Carriage by Air Act 1932, which gave 
effect to it in English law, took power to apply it by Order at a future date to 
other carriage as well. The new Order accordingly makes it applicable to all 


carriage by air for reward and to gratuitous carriage by an air transport under- 7 
taking. So applied, the Convention is subject to exceptions, adaptations, and [ 


modifications as set forth in the Order. It is given in full at pages A70-9 of the 


Supplement. 


The Supplement also gives the texts of some other Orders and Regulations | 
and contains additional annotations to the paragraphs of the main work. These | 


include references to some aviation cases decided in the courts of the United 


States and Canada. A welcome innovation is the insertion in the notes of cross- | 


references to important papers in legal periodicals such as the American Journal 


of Air Law and Commerce. 
J. M. SPAIGHT 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THE INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION: an Experiment in Inter- 
national Co-operation. By George Arthur Codding, Jr. Leiden, Brill, 1952. 
Xvii+505 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9?” x63”. Gilds. 25. 

Tus work is an interesting historical description of the development of the | 

machinery for international collaboration in telecommunications, from the 

formation of the International Telegraph Union in 1865—the oldest existing 
international administrative organization—through the widening of its functions 
by the inclusion of telephones to the formation of the International Tele- 
communication Union in 1932 by amalgamation with the Radiotelegraph Union. 

The history is then carried forward from 1932 to 1939, through the war period 

when little could be done, to the Atlantic City Conference in 1947, when the 


Union was reorganized into its present form and recognized by the United 


Nations as the specialized agency for telecommunications. The final chapters | 


deal with developments up to 1952 and conclude with a brief summary. There 
are convenient references to sources and a selected bibliography. 


—— 





__ The book is easy to read and should find its place in all reference libraries and | 
in the personal collections of those interested in the subject. It appeared oppor- | 
tunely before the plenipotentiary conference of the ITU, due to open at Buenos | 


Aires on 1 October 1952. 

A major problem before the Union has been, and still is, the allocation of 
radio wave-lengths. An International Frequency ‘Regulation Board was created | 
at the Atlantic City Conference to arrange and supervise this allocation. Here | 
the Union has the difficult task of reconciling the complicated requirements of 
the different services and the political demands of the various States. 

It would have added to the interest of the book if the author could have deat 
with the question of international radio propaganda. 

H. O. MANCE 


ANNUAL REviIEW OF UNITED Nations AFFAIRS 1951. Ed. by Clyde Eagleton 


and Richard N. Swift. New York, University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1952. vii+278 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $4.50. 36s. 

Tus volume consists of the proceedings of the third Institute for annual review 
of the United Nations held in New York during June 1951, sponsored by New 
York University Graduate programme of studies in United Nations and world 
affairs and the United Nations Department of Public Information. It follows the | 
same pattern as the two earlier volumes—a lecture by an expert, in most cases a | 
United Nations official, followed by a general discussion. 

The subjects dealt with included the Korean crisis, trusteeship and collective 
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security, technical assistance, and the work of the non-governmental organiza- 
tions and their relationship to the United Nations. 
P. E. MOLESWORTH 


MIGRATION 


GERMAN IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA. By Wolfgang G. Friedmann. Foreword 
by Alexander Brady. Toronto, Ryerson Press for the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1952. vii+63 pp. Tables. (Contemporary 
Affairs, no. 23.) 74”5". $1.25. 

PROFESSOR FRIEDMANN’S contribution to the Contemporary Affairs series of the 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs ranges more widely than its title 

might suggest, for the author has almost as much to say about the background 

to German emigration as a whole as he has about the more specific question of 

German immigration into Canada. If this makes his pamphlet somewhat dis- 

cursive it also makes it the more enlightening especially since Professor Fried- 

mann can write with equal authority about the immigrants’ country of origin 
and their country of settlement. 

The number of German immigrants into Canada in recent years has been 
quite considerable. In 1951 the total was just over 32,000, which was about a 
thousand more than the corresponding total from the British Isles. Some 30 per 
cent of Canada’s German immigrants are East Germans from areas now under 
Polish rule, who have come despite discouragement from refugee organizations 
lest their emigration should weaken pressure for the return of East Prussia. For 
these emigrants forcible ejection from their homelands has been the decisive 
factor, for the rest economic and social conditions, as might be expected, provide 
the principal motive, but in Professor Friedmann’s opinion fear of war loomed 
larger than was generally acknowledged. In itself understandable, this serves to 
accentuate the psychological problems involved in resettlement in a new 
country, where the outlook is very different from that imbibed by the younger 
Germans in their impressionable years. Professor Friedmann does not exag- 
gerate the problems that have resulted but equally he does not dismiss them 
lightly and on the whole he feels that the Canadian Government have erred on 
the side of planning too little. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


THE SOLUTION OF THE KARELIAN REFUGEE PROBLEM IN FINLAND. By Axel de 
Gadolin. Preface by G. H. L. Zeegers. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1952. xi+47 
pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. (Publications of the Research Group for 
European Migration Problems, no. v.) 9$” x6}”. Gids. 3. 

Some Factors INFLUENCING PostTwAR EMIGRATION FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 
By William Petersen. Prefaces by E. W. Hofstee and Kingsley Davis. 
xi+8o pp. Charts. Tables. (no. vi.) 9}"x6}". Glds. 4.25. 

THESE two studies form a valuable addition to the previous studies in this series. 

Study v describes how, in the vicissitudes of war between 1939 and 1944, 
Finland experienced a flow, an ebb, and a second flow of refugees, amounting to 
upwards of 425,000 souls or 12 per cent of her total population. Fifty-five per 
cent of these refugees were engaged in agriculture (p. 8). Provision had to be 
made for (a) resettlement on the land or in industry, (b) indemnities on account 
of material losses, (c) heavy reparations to Russia payable in kind. The finance 
was obtained from capital levies and government loans, some of them forced. 

Where necessary, private land was sequestrated for resettlement. The extensive 

industrialization required for object (c). provided for the industrial workers 

among the refugees. Within five years, 99 per cent of the refugees had been 

assimilated (p. 23). The part played by emigration was negligible (p. x). 

It is impossible not to admire the courage with which Finland faced her prob- 
lem, Misgivings may be felt as to the effects of the inflation caused by the capital 
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levies, the power of the small farmers to pay their way without continued 
subsidies, and the future of the country’s new industries. But the fact that the 
settlement was based on social justice means that ‘the nation can now continue 


to work for the future with united forces’ (p. 41). Other countries with refugee | | 


problems may well profit by a careful examination of Finland’s solution. 


The author of Study vi is an American scholar. He describes in some detail | 


the conditions which have made the Netherlands ‘an emigration-minded country’ 


(p. 10) and proceeds to deal with the prospects for Dutch emigrants in the various | 


immigration countries individually. It is interesting to observe here, in con- | 
nexion with van den Brink’s suggested ‘intermigration among the various mein- | 





bers of the European family of nations’ (Study no. m1, p. 58), that, according to | 


a recent Cabinet report to the Lower House, ‘there is no country in Europe where 
permanent settlement of Dutch immigrants is worth encouraging’ (p. 29). As 
regards openings overseas, migration is more than ever a matter of government 
planning: ‘the flow . . . has been directed into a canal, with the two Governments 
acting as sluice- -keepers’ (p. 51). To keep the population of the Netherlands 
stable at its present figure, ‘net emigration will have to grow to four times its | 
average Over recent years’ (p. 70). This i is hardly to be expected, despite the fact | 
that the Dutch are ‘welcome immigrants’ (p. 58). The conclusion is that, al- | 
though ‘in the Netherlands today, emigration is both necessary and important’, 

it will, in the long run, be ‘less important than either industrialization or the } 
direct control of fertility’ (p. 74). ' 


G. F. PLANT 


FOOD AND POPULATION 


GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER. By Josué de Castro. Foreword by Lord Boyd Orr. 
London, Gollancz, 1952. 288 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?” 52”. 18s. 


Tuts book was written to proclaim the wastes and miseries caused in most of the © 


world by malnutrition. It is a descendant of the special Food Committee set up | 
by the League of Nations in 1935, the Hot Springs Conference, and the early 
work of the FAO. 

In 164 pages a sketch is given of farming conditions and food shortages in the 
Americas, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

The conclusions are optimistic. ‘When deserts of ice and impenetrable 
tropical jungles are being turned to gardens and orchards, when the lands we 
farm and the plants we grow are being made to multiply their yield, and while 
we are barely learning how to tap the great food reservoirs of the waters, of the 
wild flora, and of artificial synthesis, the Malthusians go on setting up their | 
sinister scarecrows. It is nothing to us, since we have no reason to fear them’ | 
(p. 250). ‘Man, with his creative and inventive techniques, is well able to evade 
the coercion of nature, to free himself of the conception of geographical deter- 
minism and to transform natural limitations into social opportunities’ (p. 31). 
‘With a little work and economic investment, the land can be restored’ (p. 239). 

Moreover, as food production is increased, Asiatic and African and Latin 
American populations may cease to increase in equal or greater proportion. 
‘While hunger as a social phenomenon increases the death rate, it increases the 
birth rate ev en more, so that the net effect is to speed up the rate of population 
increase . . . “The table of the poor is meagre, but fertile is the bed of misery’”’ | 
(p. 139). Diets inadequate in first-class proteins are held to result in diseased | 
livers incapable of keeping properly in balance the effects of sex hormones. The | 
richer national diets are in animal protein, the lower are the national birth rates. | 

Thus the conclusion is reached that ‘the road to world survival . . . does not | 
lie in the neo-Malthusian prescriptions to eliminate surplus people, n nor in birth | 
control, but in the effort to make everybody on the face of the earth productive. | 
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Hunger and misery are not caused by the presence of too many people in the 
world, but rather by having few to produce and many to feed’ (p. 260). 

Unfortunately, nothing like adequate proof is given of the general physio- 
logical thesis, nor of the production possibilities claimed for tropical and sub- 
polar lands. Discussion of technical problems such as the place of dung in Indian 
crop husbandry is superficial. The book is also marred by many hasty judge- 
ments of economic history and by antagonism to even the most clearly unavoid- 
able economic principles. 


Joun R. RAEBURN 


LanD ReForM: Defects in Agrarian Structure as Obstacles to Economic De- 
velopment. By United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. vi+101 pp. Tables. 9"x6". 5s. 75 
cents. Sw. frs. 3. 


Tuls study arose out of a resolution adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on 20 November 1950, recommending the Secretary General, ‘in 
co-operation with the Food and Agriculture Organization and in consultation 
with other appropriate specialized agencies, [to] prepare . . . an analysis of the 
degree to which unsatisfactory forms of agrarian structure and, in particular, 
systems of land tenure in the under-developed countries and territories impede 
economic development and thus depress the standards of living especially of agri- 
cultural workers and tenants and of small and medium-sized farmers’ (p. iii). 
The scope of the report had unfortunately to be limited to a description, by 
means of examples, of the main features of agrarian structure in the poorer 
countries, and a brief analysis of the relations between agrarian structures and 
economic developments. But this analysis is a significant one and leads to a set of 
general conclusions and recommendations for national and international action. 

In addition to types of land tenure, the distribution of ownership of land and 
water rights, and sizes and layouts of holdings, the term ‘agrarian structure’ in- 
cludes agricultural credit arrangements, taxation, marketing, education, rural 
welfare, rural industries and crafts, and the presence or absence of co-operative 
and collective systems of farm operation. 

Little doubt is left of how great a barrier existing agrarian structures are to 
economic developinents. ‘A comprehensive attack by a combination of measures 
appears to be the most likely to achieve the desired result and each government 
will desire to devise its own policies, combining in varying degrees the several 
types of measures mentioned . . .’ (p. 92). 

Joun R. RAEBURN 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE STERLING AREA: an American Analysis. Prepared by John M. Cassels for 
the Economic Cooperation Administration Special Mission to the United 
Kingdom. Foreword by William C. Foster. Preface by Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, W. John Kenney, and William L. Batt. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 672 pp. Diagrams. Maps. 
Tables. Charts. 11” x 8}". $3. 21s. 


IT is a frequent cause of complaint among students of economics that books by 
American writers are inordinately expensive. That is most emphatically not 
true of this book. Sumptuously produced (in Holland), illustrated with some 250 
charts, diagrams, and maps, some in as many as eight different shades and 
colours, and containing nearly 400 statistical tables, it would have been cheap at 
five times its price. 

The survey is divided into three parts. The first and shortest contains a 
general account of the origins of the sterling area, of its economic relationships 
with the rest of the world and especially with the United States and Canada, and 
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of its recent economic history down to the middle of 1950. The second part gives 


separate accounts of events in the different countries in the area, containing a} 
long first chapter on the United Kingdom and rather shorter ones on the remain- | 
ing members; and the third presents a most useful series of studies of the various | 


main commodities entering into sterling area trade either as exports or asimports, | 


The writing is clear and careful throughout and, with the help of the admir. | 
able diagrams, makes the extremely complex series of relationships and events _ 
it has to describe as simple as is humanly possible. If there is a criticism it is | 
that, in writing mainly for a United States public, the authors have themselves | 


abstained too much from criticism—sometimes even from that degree of criti- 
cism which can be implied by emphasis. It would also have been an added con- 
venience for those who wish to use the book as a work of reference if the index 
had been fuller and more detailed. But these are slight blemishes on what will 
certainly prove for many students of economic affairs an invaluable addition to ” 
their libraries. 

F. W. Paltsu 


War AND DEFENSE Economics. By Jules Backman and others. New York,’ 
Rinehart, 1952. xxi+458 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 84"”53?". $4.50. 


A stupy of war and defence economics is certainly topical if not illuminating, | 
and this new American book is the work of five authors skilfully moulded to- | 
gether. Their treatment of the subject is both simple and direct and, but for its | 
very detailed presentation, the book would have been admirable for first year 
students. The first half deals with the problem of production in a war economy, 
covering such questions as programming output, maximizing armament produc- | 
tion, the supply of strategic materials and manpower. The latter half concen- | 
trates on the problem of inflation and discusses financial and fiscal policy, credit 
control, price control, subsidies, and rationing. 

The book suffers from two major defects. First, it argues almost entirely 
from American experience, and it is seldom wise to base general theories on par- 








ticular phenomena, more especially when those phenomena are American in origin. | 


Hence the authors can state that ‘Despite beliefs frequently held to the contrary, 
little contribution to the defence effort may be expected from increase in pro- 
ductivity’ (p. 30). In both Britain and Germany productivity rose quite sharply | 
during the war years despite the lack of skilled labour. The first defect has led | 
to the second, namely, that the authors have treated ‘war economy’ and ‘arma: | 
ment economy’ as synonyms and then used ‘armament economy’ to describe the | 
current rearmament phase. There is, of course, a vital difference in the treat: | 
ment of economic problems as between a war economy and a period of rearma- | 
ment. In war, there is only one objective—to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion—and everything else can be subjected to this end; the economy can be | 
fully and rigidly controlled in order to achieve this purpose. In a period of re-| 
armament, a delicate balance has to be struck between the flow of weapons | 
needed to provide adequate military security and the flow of civilian goods neces: | 
sary to preserve political stability—and in these circumstances only partial con- | 
trols can be used. The problems involved in achieving this delicate balance are | 
not discussed. 
RONALD BRECH 


REARMAMENT AND ANGLO-AMERICAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS: a Problem Paper. 
Prepared by the Staff of the International Studies Group of the Brookings | 
Institution. Foreword by Harold G. Moulton. Preface by Leo Pasvolsky. 
Lithographed. Washington, Brookings Institution; London, Faber, 1952. 
viii+64 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 9”6”. 60 cents. 4s. 6d. 

Tuts pamphlet is written in the style of an American civil service appreciation, 

though it is based solely on published material. The problem is stated quite 

simply as determining ‘the policies that the United States should pursue in ordet 
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to help bring about the maximum contribution by Great Britain to the joint re- 
armament effort and to the strengthening of the free world’ (p. 2). Most of the 
pamphlet is devoted to an analysis of Britain’s present economic position—a 
sound and useful exposition. It recognizes that the dollar problem is not just a 
post-war phenomenon but has roots that go back to the turn of the century with 
the rise of the United States and Germany as industrial rivals. The reader might 
wish that this thesis had been developed in greater detail. The last section of the 
pamphlet discusses Main Issues and Alternative Courses of Action, and is per- 
haps the least satisfactory of an otherwise excellent work. It does not pretend to 
formulate a policy but rather to stimulate thought. Yet its discussion of the four 
main issues—raw materials, economic warfare, American assistance, and free- 
dom of trade and payments—is somewhat superficial and indeed often ignores 
the conclusions reached in the analysis of the previous section. 
RONALD BRECH 


REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PROBLEMS 1951. By United Nations 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrange- 
ments. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1952. viii--54 pp. Charts. 
Tables. 11” 84}". 4s. 6d. 60 cents. 


THE above annual review, the fifth of the series, analyses the many changes in 
the world commodity position during the post-war years with special reference 
to the fluctuations in supply, demand, and prices during the present period of 
rearmament. Six chapters cover the rapid changes in 1951, instability in the 
post-war period 1945-51, principles and procedures for dealing with commodity 
problems, co-ordinated approaches to these problems, and lastly, information on 
international trade in primary commodities. The appendixes include a survey of 
the current situation in a number of individual commodities, information on the 
various conferences held, and data on prices of primary commodities. 
D. P. ETLINGER 


WoRLD RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES: a functional appraisal of the availability 
of agricultural and industrial materials. Rev. ed. By Erich W. Zimmer- 
mann. New York, Harper; London, Hamish Hamilton, 1951. xvi+832 pp. 
Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 10}”x7}". 
$7.50. 60s. 

PROFESSOR ZIMMERMANN, of the University of Texas, has assembled a prodi- 

gious amount of data and developed many interesting speculations in his stimu- 

lating critical review of world resources or, as it is termed, ‘a functional appraisal 
of the availability of agricultural and industrial materials’. It is an attempt to 
bridge the gap between the economic geographer and the economist, using both 
in their widest terms. Designed primarily for the use of the American college 
student, it is felt that the value of the review as a general introduction to the 
study of the interrelationship of man and his physical resources is somewhat 
limited by its very considerable length. It is not intended as a work of reference 
but as an introduction to a vast and complex field and its value might perhaps 
have been enhanced by some pruning and, at times, by the use of less involved 
forms of abstractions. None the less, it collates much useful material, introduces 
many new points of view, and re-states, often in a new form, what the author in 
his closing passages calls ‘the altogetherness of things’. 

DUNSTAN SKILBECK 


Wortp Economic Report 1950-1. By United Nations, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1952. ix-+140 pp. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 11” 84”. 11s. $1.50. Sw. frs. 6. 


SUMMARY OF RECENT Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA. Supplement to 
World Economic Report 1950-1. iv-+-49 pp. Tables. 10?”x8}". 3s. 9d. 
50 cents. Sw. frs. 2. 
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SUMMARY OF RECENT EcoNoMIc DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLE East. Supple- 
ment to World Economic Report 1950-1. iv+-99 pp. Tables. 10}” x8}, 
7s. 6d. $1. Sw. frs. 4. 


RECENT CHANGES IN PRopuUCTION. Supplement to World Economic Repon © 


1950-I. v+120 pp. Tables. 103” 8}". 7s. 6d. $1. Sw. frs. 4. 


THE World Economic Report 1950-1 is the fourth in a series which is primarily | 


intended to give the members of the Economic and Social Council a general 


picture of the world economic situation. It deals with the major developments | 
in domestic economic conditions and in international trade and payments during | 
1950 and 1951. For purposes of analysis the material has been divided into | 


broad groups, such as private enterprise, and centrally planned economics, 


under-developed countries, and primary producers. Internal developments of | 


the national economies are mostly presented in terms of national income and its 
major components. The report as a whole lends particular emphasis to the need 
for stabilizing the world demand for, and the prices of, raw materials, and for 
ensuring adequate capital investment in under-developed countries. 

Two of the mimeographed Supplements published with the report are con- 
cerned with areas which are not covered by Regional Agencies of the United 
Nations. That on Africa is rather brief; one of the reasons seems to be that not 
enough time was available for its preparation. Only eight pages cover the general | 
economic trends of the whole continent for 1949 and 1950. For the rest, there is | 
a general stock-taking of the ten-year development plans and (at the request of 
the Economic and Social Council) special attention is given to United Nations 


assistance in Africa, to the loans by the International Bank, and to co-ordination | 


of international action in the region. The statistical data, although one would 
wish them to be more extensive, are a welcome addition to the meagre supply of 
statistics available for Africa. 

The report on the Middle East is more comprehensive. There is a review of 
foreign trade and a detailed account of oil production in the Middle East. The 


second half of the report deals with recent trends in production and prices and | 
economic developments generally in Egypt, Persia, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, | 


and Turkey. 
The Supplement recording recent changes in production (with thirty-three 
tables) appears this year for the first time. One section is devoted to industry in 


the United States, Western Europe, the Eastern countries, and the under- | 





developed countries; others deal with food and with fuel and power. There is also 
a fairly comprehensive survey of the supply position and production of raw 
materials. 


a 


M. GELLNER 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS: Twenty Second Annual Report, 
t April 1951-31 March 1952. Basle, Bank for International Settlements, 
1952. 265 pp. Charts. Tables. 11?” 8}". No price. 


As is the usual practice, much the greater part of this latest Annual Report of | 
the Bank for International Settlements is devoted to a general survey of the 
world economic and financial situation, with particular reference to Europe. The 
report provides a wealth of assorted factual material on recent developments, 
particularly during 1951, when there was a sudden reversal in the previously 
rising trend in commodity prices (the end of the ‘Korea boom’), when a dramatic | 
change occurred in the payments position of the sterling area while similar cur- 
rency difficulties emerged in France, and when the Western rearmament pro- 
grammes were beginning to gather some momentum. The report notes with satis- | 
faction that the Western countries were gradually abandoning direct controls 
and deficit spending in favour of a flexible monetary policy. The point which is | 
stressed in the report perhaps more frequently than any other is the necessity to | 
increase the meagre monetary reserves of the OEEC countries. More generally, | 
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the report pleads for a return to convertibility and emphasizes the need for the 
re-establishment of ‘a monetary system which is not regional but genuinely inter- 
national and which will have the full participation of the United States’ (p. 262). 
The Bank acts as Agent for the European Payments Union and a separate chap- 
ter is devoted to the important structural changes which took place in the 
Union’s operations during the period under review. The report also, of course, 
includes the annual account of the Bank’s own business activities. 
MARION GELLNER 


THE UNITED STATES IN INTERNATIONAL BANKING. By Siegfried Stern. New 
York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
xii+447 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x64”. $5.25. 35s. 

TuIs is an ambitious book which sets out to explain the growth and range of 

American banking from 1914 to the present time. The author having been a 

foreign banker for half a century is well qualified for his task. In the last war he 

was a member of the Foreign Exchange Committee, which was established by the 

Secretary of the Treasury in 1939 to work with the United States Treasury and 

the Federal Reserve Bank of New York on the various problems connected with 

international banking that were very rightly expected to arise in the event of 
war. 

The Federal Reserve System came into existence shortly before the first 

world war. At that time the pound sterling still reigned on its golden pedestal 

and Governments left the wide field of international finance to banks. Since 
those days two world wars, and especially the second, have swept away many 
cherished traditions. The dollar has come into its own beyond all possible 
anticipation. Mr Stern shows how American banking grappled with all the issues 
to which the disturbed world of the twentieth century has given rise. The reader 
is carried on a world tour from the United States into South America, Mexico, 
and Canada, and then across the Atlantic where the financial affairs of Britain, 

France, Holland, Belgium, and other European countries are surveyed. Soviet 

Russia is not left out of the picture, though in this case, for obvious reasons, 

financial contacts with the United States have not shown the spectacular ad- 

vance exhibited elsewhere. The book also deals with relations with India and the 

Far East. All this contains inuch useful information regarding the part played 

by the newer United States organizations such as the International Bank, the 

Economic Co-operation Administration, etc., which under government auspices 

have played such an important role in the post-war world. 

The book concludes with a final chapter setting forth but not seeking to an- 
swer a number of vital questions affecting the future, such as the balance of pay- 
ments between the United States and Europe. 

The book does not aim at being a critical study but rather a descriptive re- 
cord of the remarkable development of the United States in the field of inter- 
national banking. It is furnished with a bibliography and an index, which are 
most helpful in finding one’s way amid the vast array of material included in the 
volume. 

CreciL KIscH 


L’OBjET DE L’EcoNnoMIE Pouit1guE. By Henri Guitton. Observations by Léon 
Dupriez and Francesco Vito. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére, 1951. 197 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. (Bilans de la Connaissance Economique under the direc- 
tion of Robert Mossé, no. 2.) 8?” 54". Frs. 450. 


TuE raison d’étre of these Bilans (an earlier volume, La Monnaie, was reviewed 
in International A ffairs in July 1951, pp. 354-5) is the need for a general view of 
economic studies at a time when their increasing specialization and complexity 
make it difficult indeed to see the wood for the trees. This book, assessing the 
object of Economics as a Political Science, follows the pattern intended for all 
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volumes in the series, that is, a major opening contribution (by Henri Guitton), 
critically examined in the second part by two independent examiners, and 


followed in the third part by a bibliography. : 
M. Guitton concludes inter alia that one of the major difficulties facing eco F , 
nomic research is the uncertainty whether economic studies partake of the char- 7 
acter of the physical sciences or are more properly akin to the humanities.) , 
Though he does not come down on one side or the other—the book is an obje- 
tive presentation of the current situation—the author says enough to cause the} ;, 
lay reader to be in considerable doubt whether economic studies can properly be) jy 
divorced from all ethical content and whether the ‘objet de l’économie politique | 4 
can in fact be determined unless man is made the focal point of the science. . T 


On this and other subjects there is much food for thought in this sensible and) gj 
readable little book. - m 
E. H. WALL 


Les ConDITIONS EcoNOMIQUES DE LA Paix. By J.-F. Beglinger. Preface by) 
A. Piatier. Paris, Librairie Pichon-Auzias, 1952. 264 pp. Bibliog. (Collec. | 
tion de la Nouvelle Ecole de Lausanne.) 9}”6}". Frs. 1,500. 


Tus book, which appears in the Collection de la Nouvelle Ecole de Lausanne, is 
the work of a Swiss economist. The first 157 pages are devoted toa summaryof| TT; 
the views of a number of economic writers—E. H. Carr, J. E. Meade, Oswald) w) 
Dutch, Lord Beveridge, and Antonin Busch—on some of the major economic) cy 
problems of our contemporary society, with special reference to the basis ofa) di 
durable peace. The views of each writer are set out at considerable length and) __ th 
are then subjected to a critical analysis. This part of the book is well done, and} e¢ 
the criticisms as a whole are sensible and well balanced. In the remaining part! no 
the author puts forward his own suggestions for the proper solution of these} pe 
problems, which seem to be largely derived from the teaching of Professor F.¥ tr, 
Oulés of the University of Lausanne. In general he appears to take a middlef th 
course between Socialism and Jaissez-faire, basing himself mainly on Professor) ga 
Oulés’s concept of a ‘harmonized economy’. Like all similar writers he does not) th 
concern himself in the least with the political implications or practicability of his) po 
proposals for reform, which in any case are only presented in very broad outline.) th 
M. Beglinger is not helped by his style, which is somewhat flat and pedes|__ i 
trian; but he makes some interesting points and draws attention toa numberof} m; 
important considerations, which are too often ignored by other writers who share | 
his desire to instruct us in how our economic system should work and how, om! so 
paper, it might be made to work. sy 
C. W. GUILLEBAUD po 


Low TarirF CLuB: a Council of Europe contribution to the study of the be 
problem of lowering customs barriers as between member-countrie.| Ww 
Preface by J.-C. Paris. Strasbourg, Secretariat-General, Council of Europe;|_ kn 
London, Hansard Society, 1952. 118 pp. Tables. 9?”x7}". 3s. an 


Tue Council of Europe has recently tried to give fresh impetus to past mova| 
towards a lowering of customs barriers in Europe. Low Tariff Club is a record 
of the work done to the end of 1951. It contains a report and draft recommenda- 
tions which were adopted by the Consultative Assembly in December 1951. The 
report falls into two parts. The first part analyses the practical proposals made; 
it derived from, but does not entirely follow, M. Ohlin’s proposals of August Tr 
1950. In essence it recommends the adoption of three fundamental principles 
namely, the undertaking by the member States not to exceed as between each 
other a maximum level of customs duties of say 35 per cent; the goods subjett|_ In 
to tariffs are to be grouped into three broad categories (i.e. raw materials, sem) wr 
finished goods, and finished goods together with foodstuffs), each being give) re 
varying coefficients ; lastly, the Convention is to be open to any States willing to) 
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accept the obligations involved. The tariff reductions are to be carried out by 
stages within a period of three years. Meanwhile the debate on economic co- 
operation in the Assembly has moved into a wider field and has culminated in the 
adoption of the so-called ‘Strasbourg Plan’ in September 1952. 

The second part of the report, in the form of an appended memorandum, 
supplies technical background information and provides a most useful summary 
for anyone interested in the problem of freeing European trade. The memo- 
randum, drawn up by the Secretariat-General with the assistance of a number of 
independent experts, includes a historical survey and a brief exposition of the 
theoretical aspects of the question, not only in relation to the proposed ‘Low 
Tariff Club’ but also ‘viewed in the wider framework of the establishment of a 
single market in Europe’. The volume concludes with a collection of speeches 
made by Representatives to the Consultative Assembly. 

MARIAN GELLNER 


Wuat Do Economists Know? Six Lectures on Economics in the Crisis of 
Democracy. By Benjamin Higgins. Foreword by A. B. Ritchie. Melbourne, 
University Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1952. viii+-166 pp. 
84" x54". I5s. 

Tus book contains the substance of six lectures delivered by Professor Higgins 
while holding a Research Chair in the University of Melbourne. In it he dis- 
cusses the nature of economic knowledge and deals illuminatingly with the 
different approaches of four schools of thought—the Jaissez faire, the Keynesian, 
the Marxist, and the Institutionalist—ending up by agreeing with the Italian 
economist, Barone, that in the last analysis there are only two schools of eco- 
nomists: ‘good’ and ‘bad’. He holds that ‘A good economist like a good car- 
penter is recognized . . . by the extent of his acquaintance with the tools of his 
trade and the competence and responsibility with which he uses them. Above all 
the good economist is characterized by his interest in discovering and promul- 
gating the truth for its own sake, whatever the social or political implications of 
this truth’ (p. 59). He has an interesting chapter on the objectives of economic 
policy, which is full of good sense. The remaining chapters are concerned with 
the economic and other aspects of war; the conflict of interests between the three 
big groups of Business, Labour, and Agriculture; and the problem of how to 
maintain a democratic system in the modern world. 

Professor Higgins concludes by claiming that economists should stand in 
somewhat the same relation to the economic system as doctors do to the human 
system. If they are properly trained and qualified they are the experts to whom 
politicians and others should turn for advice as to the wise conduct of economic 
affairs. ‘If economists made no more blunders than doctors, it would certainly 
be desirable to give them equal opportunities to prescribe. Economic health 
would be improved by the preponderance of right prescriptions, and economic 
knowledge would grow through mistakes. Why not give the economist a chance, 
and let him take the same risk that a medical doctor does—the risk of losing his 
practice if his errors are too obvious and too frequent?’ (p. 166). 

This is a vigorously worded and stimulating little book, by a man who is 
clearly a competent economist in his own right, and it well repays reading. 

C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


Ten GREAT Economists: From Marx to Keynes. By Joseph A. Schumpeter. 
Foreword by Elizabeth Boody Schumpeter. London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 
xiv+305 pp. 83”x52”. 21s. 

In this collection we have most of Schumpeter’s essays in biography. They were 

written, usually as pieces d’occasion, over a period of more than forty years and 

reflect in consequence Schumpeter’s own intellectual development. Schum- 
peter’s interests in economics were catholic but his mind was liveliest and his 
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touch surest on the dynamics of capitalism. It is not surprising therefore that 
his essay on Marx stands out as the most stimulating and provocative. He had 
also a greater community of interest with Wesley Mitchell than many others 
have shown and his essay on Mitchell gains immensely from it. The methodo- 


logical strictures are neither avoided nor toned down but they do not swallow F 
the whole. Throughout there is a feeling of genuine admiration for his subjects 7 
but it is the system builder and the man with a diversity of interest who most 
attracted Schumpeter. Looked at from the other side, those of his subjects who | 


were concerned with pure theory largely fail to warm their biographer towards 


them and at times the desire to “do justice’ makes the comments appear forced, 


It is for the others that the collection will be remembered. 
D. J. Morcan 


INTERNATIONAL TAX AGREEMENTS. Vol. m1. World Guide to International Tax 
Agreements 1843-1951. By United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs, Fiscal Division. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1952, 
xviii+359 pp. Tables. 9?”x7}”". 30s. $4. 

A FULL and useful analysis in tabular form of the current status of all known 

international agreements concluded since 1843 for the avoidance of double 

taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion. Each of the tables, which are 
arranged alphabetically by country, contains a valuable reference to the pub- 
lication in which the actual text of the particular agreements can be found. Two 
general tables show (a) a breakdown of all agreements by principal subject, 
and (b) an indication of the network of various categories of agreements con- 
cluded by each country with other countries. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


HISTORY 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1914. Vol. 1: European Relations from the Con- f 


egress of Berlin to the Eve of the Sarajevo Murder. By Luigi Albertini. 
Trans. and ed. by Isabella M. Massey. Preface by Luciano Magrini. London 
and New York, Oxford University Press, 1952. xxvili+-612 pp. Maps. 
Index. 10” <6}”. 50s. 
Tuts is the first part of a three-volume work which appeared in Italian ten years 
ago. Senator Albertini can certainly claim to have read most of the relevant 
material published up to the opening of the second world war, and his interest 


in Italian policy and the problems of Habsburg diplomacy seen from the Adriatic | 
angle gives the book a certain novelty for English readers. It is to be hoped how- | 


ever that the second and third parts which deal with the crisis of 1914 will reveal 
something more interesting than the drab virtues of the present volume. 
Senator Albertini, although once editor of the Corriere della Sera, evidently 
had no gift for writing. There is scarcely a page on which the tedium of the 
diplomatic narrative is lightened by some sketch of the personalities concerned 
or by any penetrating analysis of the underlying political and social problems. 
The author’s conception of the origins of the first war, a large enough subject if 
ever there was one, is narrowly diplomatic, and his book, although based upon 


much greater erudition, fails to show the insight which Dr Nicholas Mansergh, . 


for instance, displays in his much shorter study of the same subject. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that this first volume should have appeared before 


the other two, to which it is intended to serve as an introduction, for it is evident F 


that it was the crisis of 1914 in which Dr Albertini was really interested. It may 
be that when the work can be viewed as a whole, the shortcomings of the first 
volume will bulk less large in the reviewer’s eye, but on the evidence so far before 
us the book falls far short of the expectations which were entertained of it. 








ALAN BULLOCK 
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BOHMISCHE TRAGODIE: das Schicksal Mitteleuropas im Lichte der Tschechischen 
Frage. By Hermann Miinch. Braunschweig, Westermann, 1949. 803 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9?” x63". DM 36. 


Tus vast work on the relations between Austrians and Czechs in the nine- 
teenth century, and up to 1914, is interesting less for the facts it states than for 
the spirit in which it is written. The author is a German business man, not from 
Austria but from the Reich, who for many years visited the Czech lands. It is 
dedicated to ‘my Czech friends’. The author rightly regards the failure of Czechs 
and German-Austrians to come to terms within their common Bohemian home- 
land as a major cause of the collapse of Austria-Hungary. He shows a remark- 
able fairness in discussing the personalities and policies of the period. Not only 
does he express admiration for T. G. Masaryk, but he makes great and successful 
efforts to give a sympathetic portrait of Kramar, the pan-Slav Czech politician 
whom Austrian writers usually depict as the diabolical grave-digger of their em- 
pire. The most valuable portions of the book are those which describe internal 
politics and economic development: on foreign policy the author has nothing 
new to say, and repeats a certain number of well-known half-truths. Anglo- 
Saxon readers could learn much from sections of this bulky volume. It would, 
however, be of most value to Germans and Czechs, for whom it is written. In 
present conditions it is improbable that either will have the opportunity or the 
inclination to listen to its counsels of moderation. 
HvuGH SETON-WATSON 


REPUBLICAN IDEAS AND THE LIBERAL TRADITION IN FRANCE, 1870-1914. By 
John A. Scott. New York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. 209 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law. Ed. by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. No. 573.) 9” x6”. $3. 20s. 


Dr Scott describes his book as ‘a small contribution to a much larger subject, 
namely the history of French republicanism from the time of the Great Revolu- 
tion to the present day’ (p. 7). He accordingly prefaces it by a fifty-page sum- 
mary of the main schools of republican thought generated in the French Revolu- 
tion, which he describes as the Girondist, Jacobin, and sansculotte, or Babouvist. 
He concerns himself with the Third Republican versions of these earlier types of 
thought, particularly with the ideas of Charles Renouvier and Emile Littré 
(whom he labels ‘the nineteenth-century Gironde’) and of Clemenceau and Léon 
Bourgeois (whom he labels neo-Jacobins). He includes a particularly valuable 
chapter on the philosophy of Solidarité as a radical doctrine. 

Despite the undoubted tendency of French republicans to re-enact revolu- 
tionary scenes and to elaborate epic themes, there is something strained about 
this over-neat identification of moderate parliamentary republican ideas with the 
more fiery and explosive ideas put forward in the great Revolution itself. Little 
is added to our understanding of Renouvier by calling him a Girondin. But 
within this too rigid framework Dr Scott does succeed in presenting a very useful 
and stimulating analysis of certain aspects of French political thought in the later 
nineteenth century, and contributes to our understanding of the notions which 
underlay the confused party conflicts of the Third Republic. 

Davip THOMSON 


Tue Roap To SAFETY: a Study in Anglo-American Relations. By Arthur Wil- 
lert. Preface by Charles Seymour. London, Verschoyle, 1952. viii-+-184 pp. 
Index. 83” 54". 15s. 

SiR ARTHUR WILLERT was Washington correspondent of The Times during the 

first world war, and The Road to Safety is a small volume of reminiscences of 

those years in that place. Its principal themes are the supersession of the ‘old’ 
diplomacy, represented by Spring-Rice, by the ‘new’, represented by Reading, 
G 
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and the part played by Sir William Wiseman in providing less formal means of 
communication between London and the White House than our embassy in 
Washington. The book for the most part traverses familiar ground, adding a 
sketch of Northcliffe’s brief mission in 1917 and some particulars of Sir William’s 
activities, particulars that are, however, scanty before 1918 though rather more | 
numerous for that year. The sub-title of a Study in Anglo-American relations 7 
is hardly just, for there is no attempt to collect and sift evidence from a variety 
of sources. To anyone seriously concerned with the history of Anglo-American 
relations these reminiscences are a pointer to features in the situation that must 
be kept in mind. But they are hardly more than that. 


a ae 


H. HALE BELLotT 


It PROGRAMMA SCOLASTICO DEI CLERICALI. By Gaetano Salvemini. Florence, | 
La Nuova Italia, 1951. xv + 126 pp. 8”x5}". 550 lire. 


CenTuRIES of a different historical background make it difficult for the inhabi- 
tants of a non-Catholic country to appreciate fully the burning problem that 
secular education presents on the Continent. Even a common terminology is t 
lacking: for ‘clericalism’ and ‘secular’ or ‘lay’ lack the shades of meaning of their 
Latin equivalents. 
Professor Salvemini defines the ‘lay’ (or, as we should say, the ‘undenomina- | 
tional’) school as one which ‘is not compulsorily placed under the supervision of 
any ecclesiastical hierarchy—which, in Italy, means the Catholic ecclesiastical 
hierarchy’ (p. 1). Writing when the question was still an open one—for all but 
one of the articles here reprinted first appeared thirty or forty years ago, and 
thus before the Concordat of 1929—he argues brilliantly in favour of an educa- 
tional system which should be by no means devoid of religious teaching, but 
which should not permit the moulding of young minds to be a monopoly of any 
one school of thought. Today, he says in his foreword, though the battle might 
seem to be lost, this centuries-old war between the ‘ecclesiastical-dogmatic’ and 
the ‘secular-critical’ outlooks will still go on. In Italy it must be waged now on 
two opposed fronts: ‘The Communist Hannibal is not yet at the gates; the cleri- 
cal Hannibal is already within the fortress’ (p. xv). This little book, particularly 
topical at present when the predominantly Christian Democrat Italian Govern- 
ment is setting in motion its long discussed educational reform, gives a vivid 
idea of the problems which that reform raises. 





MURIEL GRINDROD 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


DOCUMENTS ON British ForREIGN PoLicy 1919-39. Third Series, vol. v, 1939. 
Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 
Ixxxvii+818 pp. 9?” x6}". 52s. 6d. 

Tuts latest volume of documents covers the very packed couple of months which | 

followed the British Government's abrupt decision (itself the consequence of 

Hitler’s march into Prague) to try to deter the Axis from further acts of ‘cold | 

aggression’ by confronting it with the threat of a war on two fronts (what appears | 

to be the operative decision is summarized in paragraph 13 of the Foreign Office | 
memorandum printed as No. 589 of the series). The first step (recorded in the | 
previous volume) had been the unilateral announcement of a guarantee to’ 

Poland, and the series opens with the record of Colonel Beck’s conversations in 

London on 4-6 April 1939, after which this guarantee was elaborated and made | 

reciprocal. This is followed by the negotiations with Roumania, Greece (this| 

interwoven with the story of Italy’s attack on Albania), Turkey, and the USSR; 
the main subsidiary themes being the question of the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
and the related question of possible French concessions to Italy. The guarantee 
to Roumania is now shown to have been hurriedly given in response to pressutt | 
from France, but in spite of the haste it is truly remarkable that although M./ 
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Gafencu himself told the Foreign Office that Germany had given Roumania 
every assurance, no one ever seems to have raised the obvious point that a non- 
reciprocal guarantee unaccompanied by economic assurances was simply playing 
into Hitler’s hands. Of wider popular interest will be the documents on the 
negotiations with the USSR, which go far to discredit the best-seller essays which 
have appeared in Britain laying the entire blame for the failure of these negotia- 
tions on the British Government, which appears, on the contrary, to have made 
the most painstaking endeavours to meet every reasonable point raised. To 
comment on the policy revealed in these documents can, however, be no part of 
a review of the collection. Of the editorial work it is only necessary to say that 
it is up to the standard of its predecessors, i.e. unexceptionable. 
C. A. MACARTNEY 


DocUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN Policy 1918-1945. Vol. 1v. The Aftermath 
of Munich, October 1938—March 1939. From the Archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry. London, H.M.S.O., 1951. Ixxxv-+733 pp. (Series D 
1937-45-) 93" X63". 21s. 

Tus volume of the captured German documents carries the story on from 
Munich to the Ides of March 1939, thus covering a period about which, as regards 
Central Europe, little is known to the general public in England. The central 
question of those six months was whether Hitler proposed to treat Munich as a 
great move towards pacification or as a preparation for further aggression. At 
first the Governments of the Western Powers had high hopes, and we have here 
the record of their negotiations for economic agreements intended to develop 
peaceful co-operation with Germany. Then came doubts. Then, out of a fairly 
blue sky, Hitler’s sudden blow and the end of all confidence in Europe. 

The volume sheds a good deal of light on questions which the British Docu- 
ments could not answer: though it too leaves a number of points obscure. The 
complicated story of the German—Czech—Hungarian-Slovak-Italian negotia- 
tions over the Hungarian claims is here made much clearer; though it needs to 
be supplemented from Italian sources. So is the rising indignation of Hitler 
against the Hungarians for not having been ready to fight in September 1938, 
and for proposing to revise the Vienna Award of 2 November by an armed in- 
cursion into Ruthenia three weeks later. Also the confusing events leading up 
to the declaration of Slovak independence on 14 March 1939; though the cross- 
purposes at which various German agents seem to have been working leave some 
things unexplained. 

The dispatches of the German Ambassador in London, showing his honour- 
able desire for good relations with England, contrast sharply with some of the 
confidential phrases written in Berlin. 

In the chapter on France Weizsacker writes to Mackensen on 11 October 
(p. 436) assuring him that, if anything should come of the suggested Franco- 
German declaration, it would be only a ‘platonic’ document; and in the chapter 
on Italy occur notes for a military discussion with Italy, in which Germany’s first 
task is stated to be ‘knocking out France’ (p. 530). 

There is a short, but interesting, chapter on the Soviet Union, including 
Tippelskirch’s reflections on Russia’s failure to adopt even preliminary measures 
of mobilization in September 1938 (p. 606) and the probability that Russia 
would now reconsider her foreign policy (p. 603). 

The volume contains also short chapters on German relations with the Holy 
See, the United States, and the Far East. 

R. G. D. Larran 


HITLER: a Study in Tyranny. By Alan Bullock. London, Odhams, 1952. 776 
pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 9”5}”. 25s. 


RARELY can so competent an account of a character of major importance in his- 
tory have appeared within seven and a half years of the protagonist’s death. For 
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this Mr Bullock has to thank the unprecedented speed with which many relevant 
documents have become available, but above all the public is deeply in Mr Bul- 
lock’s debt for the masterly fashion in which he has integrated the mass of docu- 
mentary and secondary material. The horrifying career of Adolf Hitler might 
well be dismissed as incredible without this scholarly book which preserves a 
balance between the common sense which Hitler so often invoked and the sensa- 
tionalism of the policy he so steadfastly pursued, 

For all its horror the history of Hitler’s ‘unenlightened despotism’ is irresist- 
ibly absorbing. Mr Bullock helps his readers to understand how the Fiihrer 
introduced the racial animosities of the Habsburg Monarchy, above all the 
ancient feuds of Bohemia, into the lands of the Hohenzollerns and the Wittels- 
bachs. When it comes to Hitler’s savage assault upon Belgrade in 1941, and, 
later, his angry letters to Mussolini over the ‘Serbian comitadjis’ (as he called 


all the Yugoslav Partisans), the link with General Conrad’s policy towards Serbia 


thirty years before might perhaps have been more clearly shown. 

The ultimate fascination about the story of Adolf Hitler lies in the para- 
doxical fact that, while he believed that he spent his life fighting against Marx- 
ism and the Jews and looked back to his service in the Imperial German Army 
as the best-spent period of his youth, an essential conflict of his life was with the 
heirs of the Moltkes. Hitler murdered Schleicher who fathered the plan of bring- 
ing the Nazis into a coalition Government. Hitler conquered Europe with the 
weapons forged by the chiefs at the Bendlerstrasse, yet there were few of these 
men whom he did not disgrace or destroy. It was his attack upon Russia which 
brought his conflict with the Generals to its climax, since many of them deplored 
the rashness of the campaign in the East and clung to a tradition of dominating 
Russia through friendship rather than enmity. As Mr Bullock says, Nazism was 
rooted in German history, and nothing illustrates this better than Hitler’s rela- 
tions with the USSR. The feeling of the Germans for Russia is a love-hate 
emotion if ever there was such a thing: how much mystical German talk one has 
heard about this, and nowhere perhaps more than in Reichswehr circles. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE SECOND WorRLD War. Vol. v: Closing the Ring. By Winston S. Churchill. 
London, Cassell, 1952. xviii+673 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 84” x5}". 
30s. 


Counctts of war form an essential prelude to major military operations, particu- 
larly when plans have to be concerted between allies widely separated both by 
physical space and divergent interests. Mr Churchill’s fifth volume covers a 
series of momentous conferences, Quebec in August 1943, Washington in Septem- 
ber and Cairo in November, at which President and Prime Minister attempted 
to iron out their different strategic conceptions before meeting Stalin at Teheran. 
A chapter is also devoted to the politically important Foreign Secretaries’ Con- 
ference at Moscow which preceded Teheran. 

Seen against this background, such events as the conquest of Sicily, the 
battles of Salerno, Anzio, and Cassino, the sinking of the Scharnhorst, seem 
almost to play a secondary role to the clash of wills taking place behind the cur- 
tain of official secrecy now lifted. 

Mr Churchill’s main theme is to refute the opinion, prevalent particularly in 
the United States, that he was opposed to the landing in Northern France, pre- 
ferring to attack the ‘soft under-belly’ of Germany exposed to the Mediterranean. 
He wrestled stubbornly with the President and the American Chiefs of Staff to re- 
tain in the Mediterranean theatre troops and landing-craft for General Alexander's 
advance in Italy; he was deeply hurt by the American refusal in October 1943 to 
divert troops and equipment for the capture of the Aegean Islands (pp. 190-3). The 
Prime Minister had set his heart on this project, being obsessed with the idea that 
Turkey could thus be induced to join the Allies, with decisive results. Roosevelt 
and Stalin both maintained a more realistic perspective of this possibility. 
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The publishers should in future editions correct the mis-spelt Turkish place- 
names: Bodrum (p. 345) and Izmit (p. 369); the folder map of Cassino, facing 
page 526, should be inserted later, say, to face page 534; but the volume as a 
whole, with its eighty pages of appendixes, presents an accurate and indispen- 
sable compendium of information covering the critical year before the Normandy 
invasion. 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


THE WAR SPEECHES OF THE RT Hon. WInsTON S. CHURCHILL. Vols. 1, 0, and 


m1. Compiled by Charles Eade. London, Cassell, 1952. xlvi+1,621 pp. 
Indexes. 10” X6}”. 63s. 


THESE three volumes extend from May 1938 until August 1945. They contain a 
great wealth of oratory, devoted primarily to sustaining the war effort by ex- 
hortation, by explanation, and by the addition of that extra something which 
dignifies even the most frightful conflict. Collections of speeches are heavy going 
—whoever the speaker—and one suspects that Mr Churchill’s masterpieces will 
become as much talked about but as little conned as those of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, Bossuet and Canning: what was in its day a living parcel of human en- 
deavour becomes a storehouse of phrases to be pirated. Such collections should 
come out swiftly upon the heels of events if they are to strike a chord and not 
merely anecho. Apart from that they may be valuable for purposes of reference, 
though this particular collection is practically identical with the same editor’s 
earlier seven-volume collection of Mr Churchill’s speeches. Apart from minor 
alterations and the addition of a diary of events and of Mr Churchill’s notes for 
his speeches in secret session, the only change is one of format. 
PETER CALVOCORESSI 


La LIBERATION DE LA FRANCE, comment la France fut occupée, comment la 
France fut libérée, 1940-5. By J. Joubert. Paris, Payot, 1951. 201 pp. 
Bibliog. (Collection de Mémoires, Etudes et Documents pour Servir a 
Histoire de la Guerre.) 9”x53?”". Frs. 540. 


It is difficult to see precisely what purpose this book fulfils. It is a mainly 
factual summary of the events which led to the total occupation of France by 
the end of 1942, and a much more detailed account of the events which completed 
her liberation between D-Day and the collapse of Germany in May 1945. It at 
times provides a useful summary of complex incidents, but it adds little or noth- 
ing to what is already familiar or easily discoverable about the liberation, and it 
is not free—despite its occasional degeneration into a mere list of dates—from 
an emotional undertone all too natural and common in writings about recent 
French history. 

If it has a value to the student of France, it is in its statistics of military 
equipment and losses, though these are already mostly available from official 
sources. The author seems to have evaded the responsibilities of careful assess- 
ment and explanation on the grounds that we are still too close to the events 
for them to be reliably accurate, yet to have allowed implicit judgements to 
creep into his narrative unavowedly. This would appear to be making the 
worst of both possible worlds: and to have produced a book at once dull and 
unobjective. 


DAviIp THOMSON 


LA QUERELLE DES GENERAUX. (Suite Francaise.) By Chamine. Paris, Editions 
Albin Michel, 1952. 581 pp. 8” 5}”. Frs. goo. 

In this book Mme Chamine continues the story of the struggle for the control of 

French North Africa during the war. She takes it up at the moment of the Allied 

invasion of North Africa and describes first the reactions at Vichy. There is an 

interesting discussion of the nature and significance of the telegrams to Darlan, 

which does not quite clear up this mysterious but crucial subject. An hour by 
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hour description of developments during the week of crisis at Algiers, and then 
Tunis, is followed by an account of the short-lived Darlan administration. The 
book concludes with a somewhat speculative explanation of the circumstances in 
which Darlan was assassinated, which perhaps goes further than the evidence 
justifies in allotting responsibility. 

The whole story is told in a lively, imaginative manner, with much analysis 
of the thoughts and motives of the principal actors. It can be read with interest 
and profit, but the difficulty in disentangling what are the speculations of the 
author from what is based on actual evidence makes it desirable that it should 
also be read with caution. 

A. COBBAN 


RECALLED TO SERVICE: the Memoirs of General Maxime Weygand of the 
Académie Frangaise. Trans. by E. D. Dickes. London, Heinemann, 1952. 
xili+454 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 84”x5%". 30s. 


Tuts excellent translation of General Weygand’s book, published in 1950, is a 
valuable contribution to the history of the war, in France and North Africa, 
between 1940 and 1942. It clearly shows the difficulties which beset Marshal 
Pétain, faced on one hand by the Laval party’s desire for full collaboration and 
on the other by the Free French Gaullists’ demand for a complete rupture, with 
the Germans. Weygand’s own attitude, more especially after his appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief in French Africa, was a middle one. He rigidly opposed any 
attempt by the Germans to get a footing in French Africa or to use its resources 
against the Allies. At the same time he refused all appeals by the British Govern- 
ment and de Gaulle to co-operate openly with the Free French, in the belief that 
to do so before the Allies could enter French Africa in sufficient force would re- 
sult in an immediate landing by the Germans and the loss of the French Empire. 
Secretly however he did much to obstruct German plans with the result that they 
finally insisted on his removal and imprisonment in Germany. General Weygand 
deals not unfairly with the unfortunate British attack on the French fleet and 
also with the characters of Darlan, Laval, de Gaulle, and others to whose policies 
he was bitterly opposed. The appendixes include a number of ‘top secret’ doct- 
ments and several war maps. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


MANSTEIN: His Campaigns and His Trial. By R. T. Paget. Foreword by Lord 

Hankey. London, Collins, 1951. xv-+239 pp. Maps. Index. 83” 5#”. 15s. 
AFTER dealing with Manstein’s early career and campaigns in Poland and Russia 
(where, like Rommel in Africa, his finest achievement was his management of a 
retreat) his trial is fully described. The author’s chivalrous defence of Manstein 
was ably conducted in spite of many handicaps. Whatever one’s views on the 
war crime trials it must be admitted that, in many cases, ‘justice was not seen 
to be done’, in spite of the tribunals’ impartiality—and not only by German eyes. 
The constitution and procedure of the courts; the doubtful validity of the es- 
post-facto Statute and of the applicability of the Hague Convention to the Rus- 
sian campaign; and, especially, the sentence of virtual life imprisonment on 
Manstein, one of the more humane generals, while hundreds of bestial SA and SS 
officers went unpunished created misgivings in England and elsewhere. Manstein 
was neither ‘a ruthless criminal’ nor a martyred saint. While he mitigated or dis- 
obeyed some of Hitler’s barbarous orders he never seems to have protested to 
him although he was strong and fearless enough to make Hitler yield in matters 
of strategy. It should be remembered that many German generals broke their 
own military law and that the German Penal Code of 10 October 1940 ruled out 
the defence of ‘superior orders’ unless a protest was made, which it seems was 
rarely, if ever, done. 

T. H. MINSHALL 
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Von RunDsTEDT: the Soldier and the Man. By Guenther Blumentritt. Trans. 
by Cuthbert Reavely. Foreword by Field-Marshal von Runstedt. London, 
Odhams, 1952. 288 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8}”x5}". 16s. 


GENERAL BLUMENTRITT and Captain Reavely have surely done Marshal Rund- 
stedt a disservice in providing this puerile account of him, full of repetition and 
of platitudes clumsily expressed. 

The central theme of the book would appear to be the political innocence of 
soldiers, which is confused, by a quotation from Frederick the Great, with ignor- 
ant condemnation of their professional leadership. If the innocence of those 
who have contributed to this biography goes so far as to believe that Hitler was 
ready, ‘like France’, to accept Mussolini’s mediation at the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1939 and that only Britain forced the issue (pp. 55-6), then it is time that 
they studied the abundant evidence to the contrary. Unfortunately the political 
innocence of German soldiers has already established the legend of the British 
stab in the back all too successfully. As for the attempt to explain away Hitler’s 
intention of invading this island and to ignore the Battle of Britain with the sen- 
tence ‘War in the air against objects of military importance in England intensified 
and German losses in aeroplanes mounted’ (p. 91), one can only suggest that 
Mr Chester Wilmot’s book should be brought to General Blumentritt’s notice. 

The personality of Marshall Rundstedt is more or less obscured by this attempt 
toreveal ‘the man’; it is difficult to learn much about him beyond his fondness 
for gardens. The most eloquent description of him is supplied by the frontis- 
piece, but otherwise even the illustrations are incompetently chosen with a pre- 
ference for the Marshal’s back rather than his face, and a curious tendency to 
offer the reader a portrait of Rommel instead. One would have thought that 
Marshal Rundstedt deserves some more convincing tribute, but in his foreword 
he states that he is ‘in complete agreement with it’. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE CriTIcAL YEARS. By Geyr von Schweppenburg. Foreword by The Rt 
Hon. Leslie Hore-Belisha. London, Wingate, 1952. viii+-207 pp. Illus. 
8?" x54". 18s. 

A BOOK by General Geyr von Schweppenburg was published in Stuttgart in 1949 

under the title Evinnerungen eines Militdr-Attachés London 1933-1937. The Criti- 

cal Years is more than an English translation since it has had a considerable 
amount of material added to it. The foreword commends it for the fresh light 
thrown on a fateful period of history, but its greatest interest lies, perhaps, in its 
picture of the German Generals and their attitude to Hitler and, later, to the war. 

The book brings out clearly the qualities and limitations, from a personal, mili- 

tary, and political standpoint, of the German Higher Command. Though the 

reader may not always accept the author’s judgements of men and situations he 
islikely to appreciate his qualities of mind and heart. 

General Geyr prints a remarkable analysis in the form of an imaginary address 
by the British C.1.G.S. to the Cabinet on the conduct of a war against Germany 
which he wrote in 1937. This shows that he had learnt a great deal, not only 
about the problems of his English ‘opposite numbers’, but also about the English 
point of view. General Geyr feels that if enemy countries had realized that the 
20 July Plot ‘embraced the best of all classes’ of ‘the other Germany’, the theory 
of the collective guilt of the German people would have been exploded in the 
United States. But he defends his own refusal to take part in the plot since, as a 
Catholic, he could not break a voluntarily-taken oath (even if it were taken 
under false pretences) and because he knew that the rank and file still believed 
in Hitler. He praises Stauffenberg’s undoubted courage and sincerity but makes 
nocomment on his curious failure, in the eyes of the outside world, to make sure of 
the success of the enterprise—even at the cost of his own life, which he was clearly 
prepared to risk in any case—before leaving the scene of the bomb explosion. 

H. G. LIDDELL 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS: Problems of External Policy 
1931-39. By Nicholas Mansergh. London and New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. xx-+-481 
pp. Index. 9}”x6}". 42s. 

TuHIs new volume in the Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs has been 
awaited with great expectations and it is a pleasure to be able to say that those 
expectations have been handsomely fulfilled. One can imagine without difficulty 
the trepidation with which any successor to Professor W. K. Hancock, who in- 
augurated this survey so brilliantly in 1937, would take up his task. Professor 
Mansergh need fear no invidious comparisons. He has wisely done his job in his 
own way, without attempting to imitate or outshine his predecessor and the result 
is a work of great scholarship, of individuality, of balanced judgement, and of 
continuous interest. Of course, it might be said, the subject matter could hardly 
be dull. The period covered includes the Abdication, the Munich Crisis, an 
alliance of Smuts and Hertzog in the government of South Africa which seems 
now to belong to another century, and the entry of the Commonwealth into the 
war. Yet these great themes have been treated in some works which we have 
encountered in a pedestrian manner and it must not be assumed that anyone can 
make them interesting. Professor Mansergh has never allowed his material to 
overwhelm him and he has managed to avoid a common fault in surveys, namely, 
the mere detailed summary of events. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to so large and weighty a book. 
A few features only can be mentioned. It is natural, perhaps, that one should be 
specially interested in the author’s treatment of Ireland, for Professor Mansergh 
is not merely an authority on Ireland, but he is also an Irishman who combines 
patriotism and detachment in a rare degree. His chapter, Ireland: The Twilight 
of Dominion Status, deserves most careful study by all those who wish to under- 
stand Ireland’s relations with the Commonwealth in the years since 1931. The 
present reviewer has not always held the same views as Professor Mansergh on 
the question and he is glad to take this opportunity to testify that, upon reading 
this chapter, he is convinced that on most of their points of difference, Professor 
Mansergh has been right and he has been wrong. Next in interest to the chapter 
on Ireland is, perhaps, that on Canada. It has not yet been fully realized that 
Canada’s entry into the war in 1939 as a united nation was a much more sur- 
prising and significant occurrence than South Africa’s entry as a divided country. 
There was more ‘news’ in South Africa’s divisions than in Canada’s unity. Yet 
Canada’s role in Europe and in the world today owes a great deal to the decision 
and the manner of making it in 1939. Dr Mansergh elucidates this theme with 
great clarity and skill, and his assessment of the part played in these events by 
Mr Mackenzie King will be read with the greatest absorption. 

A great merit of this survey is that the author treats each country of the 
Commonwealth as an individual nation. He realizes that, though, for conveni- 
ence, we must speak of ‘the Members of the Commonwealth’, each has in fact its 
own interests and policies and its own national life and character. He keeps an 
excellent balance throughout between ‘the Commonwealth and the Nations’, to 
quote words which form the title of his book of essays published in 1948. The 
volume is a valuable contribution to our understanding of the Commonwealth. 
May Dr Mansergh have strength to go on as he has begun. 

K. C. WHEARE 


THE BritisH CABINET SysTEM. By Arthur Berriedale Keith. 2nd ed. by N. H. 
Gibbs. London, Stevens, 1952. x+466 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x53". 
37s. 6d. 

TuE second edition of Berriedale Keith’s British Cabinet System contains much 

information brought to light since the appearance of the first in 1938. Its editor 
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makes no attempt to change the design or structure of the original work, but 
carefully improves it as a rich compendium of information on the numerous 
modern precedents whereby cabinet government has been built. He omits 
Chapter vi of the original work, relegates other material to the appendixes, and 
adds to the body of the text fresh facts to illustrate the general ideas underlying 
cabinet rule. The treatment throughout is descriptive and legal. No serious 
attempt is made to analyse the underlying social forces which determine and 
incessantly play upon cabinet rule, although some of the purely political in- 
fluences in recent practice are noted. Writers on the British constitutions can 
seldom disagree about the law, but often may disagree about the conventions, 
especially those governing its rights of dissolution. On the whole a due caution 
and wisdom are shown in this book in discussing and affirming conventions, 
especially on such delicate matters as the place and influence of the Crown. The 
book remains a valued source of reference for students. 
ALEXANDER BRADY 


EUROPE 


STRASBOURG: the Second Year. By Paul-Henri Spaak. Introduction by Field- 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein. London, Oxford University 
Press for the London School of Economics and Political Science and the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 28 pp. (Stevenson Memorial 
Lecture, no. 2.) 9”x6”. 2s. 6d. 


By the time M. Spaak’s Strasbourg: the Second Year is published again in the 
first decennial volume of Stevenson Lectures, some seven years will have gone 
by and his direst warnings to Britain will have been either proved or disproved. 

This—the second in the annual series arranged jointly by the London School 
of Economics and Chatham House in memory of Sir Daniel Stevenson—was 
given in October 1950. It had little to do with the Council of Europe, although 
M. Spaak, as President of the Strasbourg Assembly from its first days until the 
moment of his angry resignation in November 1951, might have been expected 
to describe, with an inside knowledge which none can share, the working, the 
growth, and the ups and downs of mood of that unique international institution. 
Instead, he chose to analyse, with admirable lucidity and perceptiveness, the 
differences between the British and the Continental West Europeans in their 
approach to the question of federation. He arrived at the conclusion that the 
basic division at Strasbourg has not been between the ‘constitutionalists’ and 
‘functionalists’. It was between the functionalists (of the Schuman Plan variety) 
who were prepared, and even anxious, to renounce sovereignty bit by bit and 
those, claiming the same title, who were not. To these—that is, to the British 
of both main parties—he pointed out that their abstention involved also the 
abstention of the Scandinavians and, most likely, of the Benelux countries as 
well. The result would spell a caricature of Europe—a Franco—German-Italian 
triple alliance that would inevitably fall under the domination of Germany. 
‘Given’, he added, ‘the distress caused to Germans by the division of their 
country, the foreign policy of such an alliance would have aims which it would 
be most dangerous to envisage’ (p. 25). The fear of German irredentism has 
been—and still is—a familiar argument in federalist circles. It is, perhaps, the 
most piercing in their quiverful. M. Spaak repeated it a few weeks later, in 
stronger and blunter words, in addressing the University of Philadelphia. But it 
is an argument based—as the Philadelphia speech made clearer than the 
Stevenson Lecture—on a questionable assumption. This is that Britain can no 
longer hold the balance of power in a bisected Europe; that the influence of 
Germany, therefore, can only be counterbalanced if Britain herself takes part in 
the European Union. The assumption forgets entirely the American stake in 
Europe. It presupposes, with little foundation, the possibility of a European 
Union or triple alliance capable of following a foreign policy independent of the 
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United States. This is its great weakness. For America’s determination not to 
allow Western Europe, and by implication the whole Western world, to be 
drawn into conflict with the East by a dissatisfied Germany is probably less in 
doubt now than Britain’s power to prevent it, whether from outside or inside 
such a European Union. 

SUSAN STRANGE 


WHITHER EvropE—Union or Partnership? By M. J. Bonn. London, Cohen & 
West, 1952. 207 pp. Index. 8?” x5#?”. 15s. 

Tuis is a hard thinking and hard hitting book, written from a wealth of detailed 

knowledge and a depth of instinctive understanding, the product of experience, 

Its attempt to probe the deep-seated and constant realities of European politics 


in their relation to their wider setting today constitutes a devastating challenge | 


to the a priori approach to these problems. By insisting on the antithesis be- 
tween American universalism and European particularism the author points his 
repeated admonition that to get all the facts right is not enough—the right con- 
clusions must also be drawn. 

Dr Bonn was at one time financial adviser to the Weimer Republic, and his 
viewpoint is, instinctively, German. On the general question posed in the title he 
concludes (p. 204): ‘A number of successful partnerships finding expression in 
workable institutions in the main fields of national activities will form a firmer 
basis for a final union than a premature constitution. Whatever its ultimate 
shape will be, it will be a Union of Nations, not merely of States. . . . It will take 
a long time before the United Nations of Europe will want to call themselves 


the United States of Europe’. Nationalism is too strong for union at the present ( 


time: ‘In the eyes of many Frenchmen union is but an instrument for holding 
Germany in check; from the German point of view it is a tool for breaking the 
shackles by which they are bound and for securing them equality’ (p. 203). 

If the risk of the communization of Western Germany by and from the 
Eastern zone—Russia’s policy—is diminishing, nevertheless, the author con- 
siders, the ultimate insurance against it is the economic viability of Western 
Germany, which requires ‘the most intense co-operation of the entire Westem 
world and not merely a fusion with her continental neighbours’ (p. 122). The 
present reviewer would be inclined to subtract at least the words ‘most intense’ 
and ‘entire’ from this conclusion. 

E. H. WALL 


LA CHIMERE DE ‘L’EUROPE UNIE’. By Bernard Lavergne. Paris, Librairie de 
Médicis, 1952. 119 pp. 9” X53". Frs. 270. 

THE author’s general thesis is that the threat of Russian aggression in Europe 

being now much reduced the danger of a third world war resides rather in Wester 


Germany’s determination (as revealed in quotations from speeches by Adenauer, | 


Schumacher, and Hallstein) to win back not only Eastern Germany as it nowis 
but also the lost provinces beyond the Oder—Neisse line. Without the means to 
produce the atomic bomb a revived Germany can be no more than a second class 
military Power, so that an attack on France, certain to bring in American sup- 
port for the latter, is unlikely, and France’s age-long fear may therefore perhaps 
be dismissed in this sense. On the other hand, a revived Western Germany 
might, in a warlike adventure, and in the hope of having or soon securing Ameti- 
can support, touch off the third world war by attacking to the East (or, more 
likely, as in Poland in 1939 (p. 71), by conjuring up an attack from the East 
against herself). The guarantees against such conduct, which some seek in the 
Schuman Plan (on which the author’s earlier monograph has already been re- 
viewed in the April 1952 issue of International Affairs), the European Defence 


Community, or the ‘day-dream’ of ‘United Europe’, are, in the author’s view, ex: [ 
tremely unreliable or worse. Thisis a rationalist prognostic emphatically affirmed. | 


E. H. WALL 
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Die BEDEUTUNG VON FRANZOSISCH-AFRIKA IM RAHMEN EINER FORTSCHREITEN- 
DEN DEUTSCH-FRANZOSISCHEN INTEGRATION. By Franz Obermaier. 
Mimeographed. Miinchen, IFO-Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, 1951. 
iii+-35 pp. Map. Tables. (Schriftenreihe des IFO-Instituts fiir Wirtschafts- 
forschung, no. 14.) 114”x8”. DM 8. 


FoLLOWING up the French Government’s declaration, made by M. Schuman in 
1950, that the development of the resources of the African continent should be 
considered a common European task, the author has undertaken to inquire into 
the advantages which the German Federal Republic could derive from a closer 
participation, by capital investment and trade, in the development of the 
French African territories. He gives a lucid and statistically well documented, if 
somewhat perfunctory, review of the economic development, in the post-war 
years, of both French North and French tropical Africa, and of the position 
which these territories have held in the Federal Republic’s import and export 
trade. His conclusions as to the desirability of a larger German participation in 
their development are cautiously worded, but positive. 

From a more general point of view, the study is useful in presenting, in a 
convenient form, data otherwise not very easily available, but its value is re- 
duced by the author’s omission to quote the sources of his statements and 
figures, thus making it impossible for readers to check or follow them up. A 
summary list of sources in an appendix is insufficient for this purpose. 

CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 


DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE: the Third and Fourth Republics. 2nd rev. ed. By David 
Thomson. London and New York, Oxford University Press for the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1952. 300 pp. Bibliog. Index. 74”x5”. 16s. 


A NEW edition of Dr David Thomson’s Democracy in France is to be welcomed. 
This book has already established itself as a standard work. Its breadth, clarity 
of analysis, and critical but sympathetic understanding make it, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, the most useful and soundest single book on the Third Republic in France. 
Mention should also be made of the notes, which serve both as an indication of 
sources and as very useful directives to further reading in specialized topics. 
The final chapter on the Fourth Republic is a sound if brief summary of the 
development, or lack of development, since 1940. It is, in a way, a proof of the 
comprehensiveness and correctness of Dr Thomson’s analysis of democracy under 


_ the Third Republic that he should find so little that is new to say about the 


Fourth: it is to the credit of an historian to find no novelty when no novelty is 
there. The strands which he has traced in the complicated fabric of French his- 
tory during the nineteenth century are still those which set the pattern in the 
twentieth. 

Certainly, signs of change, social so far rather than political, may be detected by 
those who look closely, for instance, at the world of the peasants, or at the new 
patterns of life that are spreading among the youth of France. In due course a 
new analysis will doubtless be needed. But for the present, and probably for some 
time to come, Democracy in France will remain not only good history, but also 
one of the most valuable guides to the understanding of contemporary France. 


A. CoBBAN 


La WALLoNIE. By Maurice-Pierre Herremans. Brussels, Editions Marie- 
Julienne, 1951. 363 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 83"5}". Frs. 150. 
DurtnG the first world war those Englishmen who were interested in the Low 
Countries became aware of the existence of a ‘Flemish Question’, and its con- 
tinuance, in one form or another, has led to incidents that have from time to 
time been reported in the British press. What is not so generally realized is that 
there is also a ‘Walloon Question’, though accurate information about it has not 
been easy to get in Britain or, indeed, in Belgium. M. Herremans’s book, there- 
fore, deserves to be praised, not merely as a good book, which it certainly is, but 
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as a book that meets a long-standing need. Probably most English readers of 


M. Herremans will be inclined to think that the grievances of the Walloons are 
not very substantial. Many Belgians think so too. But, even if their grievances [ 


lack substance, they cannot for that reason be dismissed as unimportant. What 
matters in the not so long run is the attitude of the Walloons. That attitude 
already indicates that it would be prudent to take the ‘Walloon Question’ 
seriously, The Walloon extremists may be a nuisance, but one cannot dispose 
of a nuisance by pretending it does not exist. How the ‘Walloon Question’ will 
be answered it is not easy to see. M. Herremans discusses the various answers 
that have been suggested and points out the objections to each, but does not 
commit himself to agreement with any. What he does is to argue, with much 
force, that Belgium is confronted not only with a ‘Walloon Question’ and a‘Flemish 
Question’ but also with the problem of Brussels, which is neither Flemish nor 
Walloon, but something apart. He promises, moreover, to discuss it in detail ina 
forthcoming work entitled Le Fatt Bruxeliots. This should be well worth reading. 
Mark A, THOMSON 


THE History OF SPAIN. Part 1: From the Visigoths to the Death of Philip n. 


By Louis Bertrand. Part m1: From the Death of Philip m to 1945. By 
Charles Petrie. 2nd rev. ed. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1952. x1i+-432 


pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83"x5}". 30s. 
THIs composite work, first published in 1934, is unequal in its parts. The late 


M. Bertrand had lived for some years in North Africa, an experience reflected 
both in the oddity of beginning a history of Spain with the Muslim irruption of 


711, to the ignoring of Roman and, in any serious sense, Visigoth alike—surely | 


a gratuitous impediment to historical understanding—and in his constant 
denigration of Muslim civilization in the Peninsula. Sir Charles Petrie is equally 
concerned to vindicate a Christian Spain too long regarded as ignorant and re- 
actionary, but his objectivity is much greater, and his chapters are history ina 
sense in which those of M. Bertrand are not. He has in fact been able to omit 
two of the latter’s original chapters, ‘to preserve the balance of the book’, with- 
out the adjustment of a sentence. 

For the new edition Sir Charles has revised Part m1, for which he now takes 
sole responsibility, and added chapters on the Second Republic, the civil war of 
1936-9, and Spain and the second world war. (We do not find the ‘chapters on 
Spanish foreign policy’ mentioned on the jacket.) The account of the civil war, 
evidently written before the appearance of the relevant volume of documents 
from the captured German archives (Series D, vol. 11, 1951), is too generalized 
for present knowledge, as regards both military and political developments. It 
is in this latter sphere that the chief shortcoming of the additional pages lies. 


Sir Charles has chosen to end his narrative in 1945, six years before the date of [ 
his introduction. Yet even in 1945 the Franco régime imposed by military vic: | 


tory on a re-united Spain was six years old: and on the nature of that régime, as 
on the place of Spain in the post-war world, he has not a word to say. ‘Relying 
upon... the proud individualism of her people, a Spain united under a régime 
of authority and liberty, and at the same time of social foresight, may once more 
be ready tomorrow for a great destiny’ (p. 403): this is his final judgement, at 
the end of a two-page last chapter on The Past and the Future. The same two 
pages, identical but for two sentences, closed the 1934 edition. The bibliography 
has received some additions, not the drastic overhaul it needed. 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


THE POPULATION OF SWITZERLAND. By Kurt B. Mayer. New York, Columbia 
University Press: London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xii+336 pp. 
Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 9}” x6". $5. 32s. 6d. 


Dr MAYER, now assistant Professor of Sociology at Brown University, was bom 7 


in Switzerland and studied at the University of Zurich, the London School of 
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Economics, and Columbia University. In a preface, wherein indebtedness is ex- 
pressed to Professor Kingsley Davis, the author writes that American social 
scientists know less about the changes in Switzerland’s population than about 
her history and political institutions. The book’s major objective is ‘to enhance 
the understanding of Swiss social institutions by the English-speaking public 
through a descriptive analysis of Switzerland’s population’ (p. viii). 

Of this task Professor Mayer has made a conspicuous success. Switzerland, 
regarded by many English people as a playground for winter sports and as a 
summer arcadia of mountains, lakes, and wild flowers, also provides cultural 
object lessons from which, in the present transitional stage of our political his- 
tory, we can learn much. The rains which fall upon her 16,000 square miles of 
upland and highland find their way to the North Sea, the western Mediterranean, 
the Adriatic, and the Black Sea. This geographical diversity is reflected in a 
cultural pluralism (religious and linguistic) which, instead of splitting and divid- 
ing, unifies. It is officially encouraged. The country’s population has increased 
from some 600,000 in the year 1300 (a rough guess) to about 4,700,000 at the 
1950 census. Though Switzerland has, as a State, remained neutral since 1516, 
her nationals have, as private citizens, been among the most warlike in the 
world ; from 1500 to 1800 there were few European Powers that did not employ 
Swiss mercenaries whose martial qualities were highly praised by all. Switzer- 
land, which remained strictly neutral while the two world wars of the twentieth 
century surged and flamed round her frontiers, has not preserved her status by 
disarmament and other pacifist gestures of trust in the forces of international 
good will; on the contrary, she has always maintained a most efficient and well- 
equipped army. Yet she has been a centre of humanitarian and beneficent move- 
ments, and has gone further than any country in exorcising Sir William Beve- 
tidge’s five ‘giants’ of disease, ignorance, squalor, idleness, and want. 

Switzerland’s total population, which is appreciably smaller than that of 
greater London, is far from being self-supporting in food. Her demographic 
position is thus defined and circumscribed, and the population problems of her 
past have presented changing aspects. 

In thirteen well written chapters Professor Mayer reviews the factors which 
have determined the growth of the Swiss population, its present characteristics 
and social structure, its external migration (between 1400 and 1800 emigration 
removed about half the country’s natural increase), and its internal migration. 
Finally, the country’s present population policy is discussed. The guiding prin- 
ciple, which does not seem to have been formulated as a generally recognized 
programme, is to maintain (not to increase) existing numbers, and to improve 
conditions for children. Increasing attention is given to measures designed to 
strengthen, stabilize, and harmonize the family. 

Throughout, comparisons are drawn by Professor Mayer with other Western 
countries. Charts, tables, and maps admirably supplement the descriptions. An 
excellent book, which no student of demography should overlook, about a coun- 
try whose geographical features and whose cultural policies, applied to Europe’s 
recent turmoils, have combined to place her au dessus de la mélée. 

C. P. BLACKER 


A SHort History OF SWITZERLAND. By E. Bonjour and others. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1952. 388 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8?”x5?”. 35s. 


Wie Diz Scuweiz ReGIERT Wirp. By Hans Huber. Zurich, Schweizer Spiegel 
Verlag, 1952. 64 pp. 7” 42”. Sw. frs. 4.20. 

Diz ENTWICKLUNG DER SCHWEIZERISCHEN NEUTRALITAT. By Léon E. Straessle. 
Fribourg, Paulusverlag, 1951. 223 pp. Bibliog. 9}” x64”. Sw. frs. 8.50. 

Tue Clarendon Press has satisfied an old need by producing a comprehensive if 


nominally short history of Switzerland, which is based on modern research and 
expressed in modern terms, in English. The book has weaknesses, its composite 
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authorship, for instance, and its disappointing maps, but on the whole it provides 
an accurate and intelligent account of Swiss history. It makes clear the funda- 
mental problems of the Swiss, such as the natural poverty of their country and, 
closely connected with this, the perpetual tug-of-war between the country and 
the towns. It describes the extraordinary prowess of the Swiss on the field of 7 
battle in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and its sudden end, with the 


advent of artillery, at Marignano in 1515. When the Swiss could no longer win 


battles they reversed their historical gear and gradually evolved a neutral 
foreign policy ; indeed, without this the great religious wars would have split the 
Swiss Confederation hopelessly. In 1648, however, its independence of the Em- 
pire was recognized in the Treaty of Miinster and on 20 March 1815 the Power 
guaranteed the frontiers of Switzerland and confirmed her permanent neutrality, 
In the middle of the nineteenth century, that is by the constitution of 1848, the 
Swiss Radicals at last overthrew the various oligarchies which made up the Con- 
federation and democratized Swiss politics; in 1874 a very slightly more cen- 
tralized political structure was adopted to remain the basis of the political life of 

Switzerland to this day. 


We thus arrive at the theme of Professor Hans Huber’s clear and admirable 
little book which shows how much less rigid the Swiss constitution is than the 
American. This is because it can be, and frequently is, modified by referenda and 
initiatives which require only a bare majority of the male population and the 
cantons. Professor Huber’s book was written some time ago, appearing in Eng- 
lish and Spanish; even so he has indicated the difficulties involved in direct 
democracy in a period like the present when taxation must be steeply increased, 
difficulties which have very naturally been brought to a head now with the need 
to pay for rearmament. 

‘The Swiss are increasingly aware’, Professor Huber writes, ‘that neutrality 
does not rule out international solidarity. But it is not easy to find the right 
relationship between the two. Particularly in times of prosperity the average 
Swiss is insufficiently responsive to the claims of international co-operation 
(p. 61). 


On the delicate subject of Swiss neutrality it cannot be said that Her 
Straessle’s book has very much light to throw; indeed, except perhaps for 
students of international law it is mostly rather dull reading. There are, how- 
ever, one or two points of interest in this third book. Herr Straessle claims that 
the Swiss mercenaries actually created the conditions which later made Swiss 
neutrality possible. In his penultimate chapter on economic neutrality he 
shows how the operation of the neutrality conception has been complicated by 
the constantly greater intervention of Governments in economic affairs, 
especially in time of war; thus the distinctions which were habitually made in| 
neutrality conventions between the State and its citizens have become almost 
obsolete. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE SAAR: Battleground and Pawn. By Frank M. Russell. Stanford, Cal., Star- 
ford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xi+-204 pp. 
Map endpaper. Bibliog. Index. (Stanford Books in World Politics) 
gh" x6}”. $5. 4os. 

Tus study of the Saar question is valuable, not only for its significance in 
Franco-German relations, great though that is, but also for the light indirectly 
thrown on even wider issues in international affairs. Here, in miniature, is a case 
history of the clash between nationalism and economics, an issue which confronts | 
us time and again in the world today. Economically the coalfields of the Saar 
and the neighbouring iron ore deposits of Lorraine belong together but a nationd 
frontier divides them. 
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Mr Russell, though he does not dwell on these wider implications of his sub- 
ject, is much concerned with the part played by power politics in determining the 
destinies of the Saarlanders. He opens with an admirably objective analysis of 
the case for both France and Germany, illustrating the difficulties confronting 
the Peace Conference of 1919 in attempting to reconcile national rights of self- 
determination with French needs for recovery and security. There emerged the 
experiment of a temporary period of government under the League of Nations. 
Particularly interesting is the account of how the League, backed by an in- 
creasingly conscious public opinion not least in France, gradually rose to its re- 
sponsibilities. The famous inquiry of 1923 is dealt with in detail. Later chapters 
take up the more depressing aspects of the story: the rise of Hitler and rabid 
nationalism in Germany; the plebiscite with its overwhelming vote for return 
even to Hitler’s Reich and the price paid by the Saarlanders in war and destruc- 
tion of their country. A final chapter describes and discusses the present posi- 
tion, which has involved severance of political and economic ties with Germany, 
a special political constitution for the Saarlanders, and close economic links to 
France. As to the future, few can quarrel with the author’s surmise that it will 
depend on factors not only beyond the control of the Saarlanders but largely 
beyond that of France and Germany too. A useful appendix of documents 
supplements this admirable study. 


MARGARET LAMBERT 


STATISTISCHES JAHRBUCH FUR DIE BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND 1952, 
Foreword by Gerhard Fiirst. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer Verlag, 1952. xxxii+- 
628 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 10}”x7”. DM 28. 


THE publication of the Statistisches Jahrbuch, which ceased to be issued at the 
outbreak of war, signifies the restoration of ordered conditions in Germany. Al- 
though the statistics now only refer to Western Germany they cover all aspects 
of political, economic, and social life there since the reform of the currency in 
1948. Continuity has been preserved by the incorporation of estimates of pre- 
war data, adjusted to the post-war territory, for most statistical series. Especi- 
ally valuable is the inclusion in this volume of the main results of the compre- 
hensive population, occupation, employment, and housing census of September 
1950. The year book is well indexed and full reference is made to other primary 
sources from which the published summaries have been abstracted. Moreover, 
since it includes, as in the past, a valuable international survey of comparable 
geopolitical and economic data, its appeal should extend to more persons than 
students of specifically German affairs. 


H. C. HitLMANN 


ENTSCHEIDUNGEN DES BUNDESVERFASSUNGSGERICHTS. Band 1. Lieferung 1. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1952. 112 pp. 9” x5?”. DM 5.60. 


Tue law which provides for the establishment of the Constitutional Court of the 
Federal Republic of Germany came into force on 17 April 1951. The present 
volume of reports covers the period from September 1951 until January 1952 
and contains twenty-four judgments. This is a clear indication not only of the 
volume of work with which the Court has to deal, but also of the commendable 
dispatch with which it has disposed of cases submitted to it. In a country which 
has a tradition of administrative law and tribunals this is not surprising, and the 
judgments of the Bundesverfassungsgerichts will undoubtedly rank in importance 
with those of the highest civil tribunal of the Federal Republic. 

The present volume of reports contains only a few judgments of general in- 
terest, and the nature of some of the cases submitted to the Court for decision 
reflects an attempt on the part of the applicants to invoke its jurisdiction as a 
kind of appeal tribunal against the decisions of the civil courts, and generally to 
use it in order to air minor grievances. The Court dealt firmly with such attempts 
(compare, for example, Cases nos. 3, 5, and 9). The most important case reported 
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in the volume under review is that concerning changes in the boundaries of the [ 


‘Lander’—Baden, Wiirttemberg—Baden, and Wiirttemberg—Hohenzollern and cer- 
tain administrative changes consequent upon the drawing of the new boundaries 


(Case no. 10). Other cases of equal, or even greater, importance are at present 


pending before the Court. 
Being edited by judges of the Court the reports, of which the present volume 
is the first of the series, offer every guarantee of authenticity and accuracy. 
F. Honic 


Der Hausnatt: Eine Darstellung seiner volkswirtschaftlichen Gestalt. By 


Erich Egner. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1952. 516 pp. Index. 9}” x6}". | 


DM 32. 


Ir haushalten implies a reasonable relation between limited means and given 
ends it may be doubted whether a book of this formidable size was needed to 
explain what the author wants to say. It seems a long way from the comely title 
of the famous statistician Ernst Engel’s essay Das Rechnungsbuch der Hausfrau 
und seine Bedeutung im Wirtschaftsleben der Nation (Berlin 1882) to this treatise 
which discusses a hierarchy of households, beginning with the family, ending 
with the State, and collecting on its way many kinds of institutions for the 
material and spiritual welfare of mankind. It would be an injustice to the 
author’s Gestalt point of view to expect anything like the theoretical treatment in 
Erich Schneider’s Pricing and Equilibrium (London 1952, translated by I. W. 
Hutchison). No micro-economic consumption or dynamic demand functions ar 
to be found in this discussion, which is more concerned with the ethics of economic 
life. Its attitude is reminiscent of the economic ideals of Thomism and has in 
English literature found its classical expression in John Ruskin’s four essays 
Unto This Last (London, 1860, and later). In this frame it is essentially socio- 
logical and kulturkritisch. Its penetrating analysis of how householding institu- 
tions should be adapted to an order of life in which ‘welfare’ has superseded the 
profit motive as a social ideal, is a helpful and thought-provoking exposition of 
the new shape of human society. Yet an English or American student may think 
that even so a modern household, either individual or corporative, looks a bit less 
fussy and stuffy than an old German Wohnstube. In other words, a more straight- 
forward text with less stops to lay the ghosts of the German Historical School or 
to fight private duels with the shades of other theories would have resulted ina 
shorter and a better book. 
E. ROSENBAUM 


Tirov PokreET I REZIM U JUGOSLAVIJI (1941-46). By Franko Lazi¢. Munich, 
Lazi¢, 1946. 219 pp. Map in folder. Index. 8}” x6". DM 7. 


Mr Lazi¢ is the author of a valuable book on the early years of the Comintem, 


and has made a serious study of the theory and practice of Communism. In the | 
present work he is concerned with the process by which Tito attained power, and | 


the nature of his régime. So much has changed since 1946 (when the book was 
written) that as an account of the Tito régime it now has little value. The main 
part of the book is however devoted to the national and civil war of 1941-5. 
Here the book is understandably unbalanced, but not without interest. Mr 
Lazié’s analysis of Communist tactics, of methods of infiltration and propa- 
ganda, and of instruments of power, is well worth reading. Though a bitter 
enemy of the Communists, he has studied and understood their methods. He is 
not, like so many anti-Communists, content with vituperation. The sections 
dealing with the Mihajlovic movement are less useful. There is much special 
pleading concerning the relations of Chetniks with the occupying forces: the 
facts do not support Mr Lazi¢’s views. The author is a passionate Serbian 


nationalist, and cannot forgive the Communists for organizing Yugoslavia ona | 


‘federal’ basis. His criticism is not that the system is not federal at all, and does 


not in fact give self-government to the different nationalities—though there is | 
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much to be said in favour of this view. His objection is that the division of the 
country into six republics is a blow against the Serbian people. The creation of 
a Bosnian republic he considers mutilation of a Serbian land: that more than 
half the people of Bosnia are not Serbs is no doubt a minor detail. He objects 
even more strongly to the autonomous status of Macedonia. That the people of 
Macedonia have for the most part never considered themselves Serbs, have 
fought Belgrade by most known forms of deceit and violence for the last thirty 
years, and have brought at least as much harm as advantage to the Serbian 
State, seems to have escaped him. This book may be recommended to those 
specially interested in Yugoslavia, for it has a characteristic combination of wide 
knowledge, intelligent analysis, and blind nationalist passion. 
HuGu SETON-WATSON 


LA YOUGOSLAVIE SOUS LA MENACE INTERIEURE ET EXTERIEURE. By A. Ciliga. 
Paris, Plon, 1951. 132 pp. Maps. Tables. 8}” x 5?”. Frs. 180. 


Ir is interesting to compare this book with that of Lazié reviewed above. Mr 
Ciliga is a former prominent Communist, and he is a Croat from Istria. Many 
readers will be familiar with his two books describing his experiences in the Soviet 
Union, where he underwent various forms of imprisonment and exile between 
1929 and 1936. Mr Ciliga is a profound and original student of Communism, and 
few persons living know as much about the history of the Yugoslav Communist 
movement between the world wars. It is thus extraordinarily interesting to find 
that this veteran Communist, whose intellectual formation has been essentially 
Marxist, when commenting on the present state of his country should hardly 
mention social or economic issues, and should devote himself almost exclusively 
to the religious and national. It is also interesting to find that his criticism of the 
national policy of the Tito régime is diametrically opposed to that made by Mr 
Lazi¢. While Mr Lazié considers the Yugoslav Communists to be oppressors of 
the Serbs in the interests of the other nationalities, and especially of the Croats, 
Mr Ciliga declares that the nation most oppressed in Yugoslavia are the Croats. 
The effective position of Mr Ciliga differs but little from that of the exiles of the 
Croatian Peasant Party, but his analysis is different. Mr Ciliga may or may not 
be right in believing that the Tito régime has shown greater hostility to Croatian 
than to other nationalisms in Yugoslavia. He may or may not be right in main- 
taining that the Muslims of Bosnia consider themselves to be Croats. He may or 
may not be right in suggesting that Tito’s view of the Yugoslav national prob- 
lem has an ‘Austrian’ quality to be explained by his former service in the Im- 
perial and Royal Army. But Mr Ciliga is certainly right when he shows that the 
centralism of the Communist régime is different from the old. In so far as Bel- 
grade is the capital of Yugoslavia, it is possible to speak of ‘Belgrade centralism’. 
But it is centralism exercised not in the interests of the Serbs but of the dominant 
Communist Party. Since Mr Ciliga wrote there has been a certain decentraliza- 
tion. Mr Ciliga himself, though sceptical, is open-minded: he expresses the hope 
that the Tito régime will succeed in solving the problems that defied Habsburg, 
Ottoman, and Karadjordjevic. This controversial and stimulating work should 
be widely read by students of Balkan affairs. Those who do not agree with its 
arguments will profit from contact with an original mind. 
HuGH SETON-WATSON 


Rumania: Political Problems of an Agrarian State. By Henry L. Roberts. 
New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
xiv-+-414 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $6. 4os. 


Tuts book, published by the Yale University Press in 1951, aims ‘to investigate 
the agrarian question and its political implications: the effect of a depressed 
peasantry and a retrograde agriculture upon political life, and, conversely, the 
attitudes and actions of the major political groups in regard to peasant poverty 
and agrarian reform’ (p. vi). 

H 
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The author was a member of the United States Military Mission to Roumania [ 


at the end of the late war and took full advantage of his stay in the country to [ 


equip himself for the task of writing this balanced and learned study. It is the 
most important book written on the subject since Dr Mitrany’s The Land and the 
Peasant in Rumania published in 1930. Mr Roberts continued his researches at 
Oxford studying the available published material and consulting Eastern Euro- 
pean experts. The result is a careful production of high academic standard from 
which subjective impressions are almost excluded. 

It is not an easy task for a ‘Westerner’ to appreciate the intricacies and the 
atmosphere of an agrarian society in Eastern Europe. First, pre-war and post- 
war statistics are unreliable and incomplete, partly because of the rapid expan- 
sion of a pastoral economy to that of one of the leading exporters of grain, 
Secondly, the political and economic factors are so closely linked that it is difficult 
to consider them in isolation. And, in general, there is the recurring temptation 
which Mr Roberts, almost successfully, avoids, to apply Western standards to 
such conditions and judge local problems and policies accordingly. 

The book is very well planned. The author outlines with lucidity the neces- 
sary historical and economic background without which the main section of the 
book, Politics, and the Agrarian Question, would be very difficult to under- 
stand. The result is a serious study of Roumanian social and political life over 
the last hundred years. The evidence which is assembled is difficult to obtain 
and although sometimes in his judgements the author is apt to be over-harsh in 
stressing the poverty and backwardness of Roumania he is most sensible and 
modest in his criticisms. 

As he himself says, ‘. . . the events of the past five years have compelled modi- 
fication and in some cases rejection of my earlier opinions. But then, the writer 
of contemporary history can scarcely hope to build his house upon a rock’ (p. ix). 

Such a view can only strengthen confidence in this book. 

F. W. DEAKIN 


SVERIGES EKONOMISKA HISTORIA FRAN GusTAV Vasa. 4 vols. By Eli F. Heck- 
scher. Stockholm, Bonniers, 1935-49. 1865 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 103”7". Kr. 65. 


PROFESSOR Ext F. HECKSCHER is known not only in Sweden but all over the 
world as a leading authority on mercantilism and on Sweden’s economic history. 
He is the author of many important books on these subjects, which have been 
translated into the principal European languages. 

So far only four volumes of this work have been published, covering the 
period from 1520 to 1815. They are accompanied by a folder containing a num- 
ber of useful diagrams, charts, and tables which amplify the information in the 
books themselves. These are divided into sections. The three parts of the first 
book, for instance, deal with the basic principles of economic life, the special 
aspects of agriculture, forestry, hunting and fishing, mining, industrial enter- 
prises and credit, the monetary systems and price development and economic 
policy in general. The carefully compiled bibliographies at the end of each 
volume add greatly to their value. Also, Chapter 12 of Volume m1 is of special 
interest in that it discusses the literature published during the period and the 
views held by various economists on the economic questions current at the time. 

Professor Heckscher’s economic history of Sweden is the first really compre- 
hensive survey on the subject, and this fact alone should ensure it the warmest 
welcome not only by economists but also by the general public. It is, moreover, 
not only a history of Sweden’s economic, but also of her cultural, development, 
and as such will remain a standard work, a reference book which ought to be 
found on the shelves of every public library. 

Professor Heckscher tells us that he had really regarded the volumes now in 
print as completing the task he had set himself, since a certain amount of work 
on the modern period has been done by other scholars. But he realizes the 
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desirability of bringing his work up to date and has promised to do so, although 
he feels that, in view of his advancing age, he may not have sufficient time at his 
disposal to deal adequately with the growing wealth of material available on the 
last century. The concluding volume will therefore take a slightly different form. 
A. H. Hicks 


PARADIS FOR Oss. Roman om Sverige under det andra varldskriget. By Frank 
Burns. Stockholm, Norstedt & Séners Forlag, 1952. 254 pp. 8" 5”. Paper 
Kr. 13.50. Cloth Kr. 17.50. 


Paradis fér Oss discusses, in the guise of a novel, life in Stockholm’s political 
circles during the ‘phoney’ war and up to the summer of 1940. The author’s aim 
is to make the Swedish people realize that their escape from the war was not due 
to their own policy of neutrality but rather to a series of fortuitous circumstances 
—Why did Hitler not attack? We do not know. But so much is certain: it was 
due to Hitler’s own plans and not to the Swedish policy of neutrality’ (p. 243). 
‘Of all diplomatic stupidities’, Hitler is made to exclaim, ‘neutrality is the worst’ 
(p. 177). 

: Early in the war a contributor to Géteborgs Handelstidningen, Jacob de Geer, 
warned the Swedish people that neutrality as a foreign policy was becoming 
outmoded and dangerous. Frank Burns states frankly that his greatest fear is 
lest his countrymen may forget the lessons of the war. ‘Those peoples who were 
attacked and raped won’t need a reminder . . . they will certainly remember the 
gth of April and the roth of May. But the people who escaped may easily for- 
get’ (p. 252). In the epilogue the author explains that he was inspired to write 
the book in order to tell the world how Sweden, ‘the new paradise’, faced the 
hurricanes of the war. His novel is based on reliable information, and on a care- 
ful analysis of foreign political debates in the Riksdag, etc. He ends by warning 
his countrymen: ‘Neutralia sailed through the great political breakers and is still 
doing so... but the waters are narrowing. Can Neutralia continue on its course 
and, if so, for how long? That is the question which the Swedish people must 
constantly keep before them.’ 

The publication of Paradis for Oss created a minor storm in the Swedish press 
and attempts were made to identify ‘Frank Burns’, obviously a pen-name, with 
various leading personalities in political life. The author therefore came forward 
and proved to be M. Gunnar Higgléf, the present Swedish Ambassador at the 
Court of St James. In interviews since granted to the press and in a detailed 
article published in Svenska Dagbladet on 26 October 1952 M. Hagglof has frankly 
stated that the main reason for writing his controversial novel was the utter lack 
of official or semi-official literature dealing with Sweden’s foreign policy in either 
of the world wars. Although the official secrets act exists in most countries, two 
of the leading belligerents, Great Britain and the United States, have, during the 
last decades, permitted numerous books to be issued which openly discuss the 
foreign policy of their countries during the wars, and some of these publications, 
for instance The Economic Blockade,’ throw a good deal of light on Swedish 
actions during the war. In M. Haggl6éf’s view some official steps might be taken 
to enable the Swedish people to study their Government’s policy during the war. 

In view of the many criticisms to which Sweden’s policy of neutrality has 
been subjected, both during and since the war, M. Haggléf must be congratu- 
lated on his decision to set out the ‘Swedish point of view’ and invite his country- 
men to ponder on the advisability or otherwise of continuing this policy. M. 
Hagglof is one of Sweden’s leading younger diplomats who played a very 
important role in negotiations with Germany during the war, when he proved 
himself a courageous negotiator who refused to be intimidated by German 
bullying. He has again proved his courage by the publication of as? vee 

. H. Hicks 


1 W. H. Medlicott (History of the Second World War, United Kingdom Civil Series, ed. 
by W. K. Hancock. London, Longmans, Green and H.M.S.O.). 
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USSR 


Russta’s Soviet Economy. By Harry Schwartz. Foreword by William Henry 
Chamberlin. London, Cape, 1951. xxvi+592 pp. Diagrams. Maps, 
Tables. Indexes. 9}” x6}”. 36s. 


It is difficult to decide whether the student of Soviet politics or of Soviet eco- 
nomics is most crippled in his work by Soviet restrictions on the publication of 
information readily available elsewhere. Probably the economist whoneeds exact 
statistics for his calculations and is frustrated by incomplete Soviet data has the 
harder job. In spite of these difficulties Mr Schwartz has produced a most useful 
compendium on the Soviet economic system. It is both factual and critical and 
contains a vast amount of essential information enhanced for reference purposes 
by comprehensive indexes. The figures marshalled here of Soviet economic 
strength reinforced by the new targets of the latest Five-year Plan (1950-5) show 
that whatever the deficiencies in individual sectors of Soviet economy, as for 
example housing or livestock, the Soviet Union has made a remarkable post-war 
recovery and is rapidly becoming a formidable economic power. The present 
tendency in anti-Soviet propaganda to emphasize the defects in the Soviet 
system, e.g. its ruthless inhumanity, inequalities, etc., may do more harm than 
good in shaping public opinion about Russia. In this respect Mr William Cham- 
berlin’s foreword is I think unfortunate and his denial that Communism has 
helped the under-dog class in Soviet Russia against the plain evidence of the new 
possibilities of advancement and education for the proletariat and peasants since 
1917 serves no useful purpose. Fortunately, the emotional anti-Soviet overtone 
of the foreword is lacking in Mr Schwartz’s text. 

The chapters in this book on the Soviet economic plan, the financial system, 
industry, agriculture, transport, and the social services are admirably lucid and 
self-contained. The many comparisons between Soviet production and conditions 
in the leading Western countries are also helpful. 

Russian and non-Russian sources have been carefully combed for facts and 
clues about the Soviet economy. The resulting reference book is both fair and 
comprehensive and extremely well edited. a 

C. G, 


Mrrror TO Russia. By Marie Noéle Kelly. London, Country Life, 1952. 248 pp. 
Illus. Map. 8?” x 5?”. 21s. 


Lavy KELLy’s book is the work of someone who was clearly determined both to [ 


accept the inevitable restrictions of her life in Russia and to enjoy herself in spite 
of them. It was impossible for her to meet Russian people, and so she has very 
little to say about their conditions of life. She devoted herself instead to the arts 
in Russia, and particularly to the country’s architectural treasures. In this pur- 
suit her own persistence and enterprise seem to have contributed quite as much 
as her position as wife of the British Ambassador. In any case diplomatic privi- 
lege did not absolve her party from uncomfortable journeys, or from nights spent 
sometimes in ‘inns’ with no drinking water, or in the public dormitory at 
provincial railway stations. 

Lady Kelly’s reward was to be able to visit, during 1949-51, almost all the 


ancient art centres of Russia—Novgorod, Pskov, Rostov-the-Great, Vladimir, | 


Suzdal, Uglich, Jaroslavl, and Kiev—some of which had been visited by no other 
foreigner since before the war. Lady Kelly was already steeped in Byzantine 
culture through her residence in Turkey, and the result is a series of descriptions of 
the present condition of these places which is unique. If, as the author suggests 


in her preface, there is sometimes ‘a slightly guide-book flavour’, that is all to the [ 
good ; it does not exclude many passages of poetic evocation of the elusive Russian [ 


atmosphere which are quite nostalgic for those who have also lived in Russia. 
The book is superbly illustrated by Lady Kelly’s own photographs. 
WRIGHT W. MILLER 
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SUMMING-UP ON Russia. By Stephen Graham. London, Benn, 1951. 224 pp. 
82” x52”. 18s. 
STEPHEN GRAHAM is an old Russian hand, whose travel books describing his 
rambles on foot through remote parts of Russia in pre-Soviet days delighted 
many readers. Unfortunately, he has not had the same opportunities of observing 
Stalin’s Russia and of moving freely among the peoples of the Soviet Union. Asa 
result, the direct simplicity of his earlier works is lacking in this series of essays 
on various aspects of the Soviet Union. Moreover, the book is deplorably written. 
C. G. 


SoviET FOREIGN RELATIONS: Documents and Readings. Ed. by Donald G. 
Bishop. New York, Syracuse University Press, 1952. ix+223 pp. 83” x52”. 
$3.75. 

TuE publisher’s claim that this book ‘brings together the materials necessary to 

an understanding of much of the foreign policy and current practice of the 

USSR’ need not be taken seriously and is in fact misleading. Produced in a 

small, ugly, and dazzling type that is very difficult to read, it consists of a hap- 

hazard collection of excerpts from a variety of English-language sources, con- 
fusingly interspersed with editorial comment. 
J. D. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR TRANSCAUCASIA (1917-21). By Firuz Kazemzadeh. Intro- 
duction by Michael Karpovich. New York, Philosophical Library; Oxford, 
George Ronald, 1951. xiii+356 pp. Map endpaper. Bibliog. Indexes. 
82” x54". 25s. 

THE author’s racial and linguistic qualifications for this careful piece of research 
work are exceptional. His mother is Russian, his father a Persian diplomat long 
en poste in Moscow where the author was born. These natural advantages are 
combined with historical scholarship acquired at Harvard where Dr Kazemzadeh 
obtained his doctorate. His book is a very welcome addition to the small number 
of studies of special periods of Soviet history in English. It describes in detail the 
political position in Menshevik Georgia during the three years which preceded 
Sovietization and reveals the political ineptitude and fatal vacillation of the 
Government. The obscure story of Bolshevik organization and intrigue in 
spite of numerical weakness is well and patiently reconstructed from Russian 
documents, many published in Tiflis and Baku and seldom seen in Britain. This 
full and informed study of the last interlude of Georgian independence is not 
only interesting in itself, it is also of considerable contemporary importance as 
arecord (and it must alas be admitted, a far from inspiring one) in the light of 
which the intransigent Georgian separatist claims of today may very properly 
be weighed and assessed by the student of politics. aig 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE East: a series of addresses presented at the Sixth 
Annual Conference on Middle East Affairs, sponsored by the Middle East 
Institute, 21-22 March 1952. Introduction by George Camp Keiser. 
Washington, Middle East Institute, 1952. 68 pp. 9”6”. $1. 


Ir the Turkish Republic, as Lewis V. Thomas believes, has rounded a ‘crucial 
psychological corner’ towards a genuine multi-party democracy of which the 
1950 election is a token (p. 6), this is partly because Turkish nationalism grew 
among an intellectual and professional élite of the Ottoman Empire that was 
exposed to Western influences to a degree unusual in the Middle East at that 
time; and it was helped by the dynamic Atatiirk’s success in asserting Turkey’s 
independence of those preponderant European influences whose continuing pre- 
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sence in different forms in Persia and Egypt has contributed to exacerbate 
nationalism in those countries into xenophobia. This is a revolt, on various 
levels of rationality or irrationality, against political and economic frustrations 
that arise partly from ‘imperialism’ but also from acute internal maladjustments 
within Middle Eastern society itself. 

William D. Schorger, an anthropologist, asserts that even xenophobia, viewed 
objectively, is preferable to apathy, and suggests that its manifestations should 
diminish in force and frequency as Middle Eastern society adapts itself to 
Western nationhood and Western technology—‘provided, of course, that the 
adaptation can be made’ (pp. 37-8). For William Thomson and T. Cuyler Young, 
however, it is an open question to what extent those Islamic social and cultural 
values that are still cherished (as witness the influence of the Muslim Brotherhood 
in Egypt and of Ayatullah Kashani in Persia) can assimilate the economic and 
technical factors of Western material advancement. Finally Hans Kohn, in 
implicit opposition to Schorger, points out that the world is suffering at the pre- 
sent time from too much dynamism and feverishness, not from too little (p. 67); 
and while nothing is likely to be achieved by actively opposing the negative, 
xenophobic aspect of nationalism, he urges that outsiders should not appear to 
encourage it and appeals for close Anglo-American co-operation—that Holy 
Grail of our generation after the (political) Fall. 

The address on Israeli nationalism recalls that, in spite of the Palestine-borm 
sabra’s partial re-adaptation to the Middle East, Israeli nationalism cannot yet 
be said to belong to that region, but still (though focused upon the ‘old-new 
Land of Promise) largely retains the forms which it transplanted from East 
Central Europe. 

GEORGE Kirk 


RELAZIONI INTERNAZIONALI: Settimanale di Politica Estera. Numero Speciale 
sul Medio Oriente. Year Xvi, no. 29, series 11. Milan, Instituto per gli 
Studi di Politica Internazionale, 1952. 126 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 13}” x9}. 
600 lire. 


Tuts special number on the Middle East covers more than 120 pages, one-third 
articles, two-thirds documents. A handy list is given of particulars—area, popu- 
lation, currency, etc.—of the Middle East territories. The bibliography 1s not 
bad, but the list of notabilities is jejune: Persia is represented by four names 
which include Bagher Kazemi but neither Razmara nor Qavam al Saltana. 

The documents are varied: thirteen pages on Turkey, Russia, and the 
Straits; eleven pages on the Persian oil dispute; Kashani’s appeal to the Muslim 
World in September 1951. The documents on Persian oil stop at October 1951; 
so does the corresponding article, so that we have nothing about the International 
Bank negotiations. There are serious omissions. We have the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the Palestine Mandate, but not one of the letters or declarations on 
which the Arabs base their case; the Russo-Persian Treaty of 1921 but not the 
exchange of letters; the Faisal-Weizmann agreement, but without Faisal’s 
endorsement. 


There are some interesting articles, for example, on Foreign Capital and [ 


Point Iv and on Vatican Policy, but one notices defects in articles on British 
interests. Maskat is wrongly described on page 704 as a British protectorate; 
the treatment of the Sudan constitutional question is superficial; the article on 
the Jewish-Arab struggle does not mention that while the supply of arms to the 
Arabs was stopped during the truce the Jews acquired supplies from overseas, 
especially from Czechoslovakia. 

There are many handy little maps, but faith in them is shaken when we se¢ 
the thirty-inch pipeline to Banias starting not from Kirkuk but from Mosul. 

Much trouble must have been spent on this production; a little more would 
have made it very useful. 

R. W. BuLLARD 
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CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE East. Ed. by Edward Latham. New York, H. W. 
Wilson, 1952. 189 pp. Map. Bibliog. (The Reference Shelf, vol. 24, no. 
4.) 7%" X54". $1.75. 
TuIs is an objective selection, for the non-specialist reader, of information and 
comment, drawn mainly from books and periodicals published in the United 
States and covering chiefly 1951 and the beginning of 1952. Articles are grouped 
under the following topics: Relations with the West, the Soviet Menace, Internal 
Problems, Israel and the Arab States, and Inter-Arab Relations. The Editor’s 
introduction (pp. 11-12) retains marked traces of the older self-righteousness on 
the theme of European imperialism; but he quotes a New York Times editorial 
warning the American public against ‘the luxury of complacency. . . . The bell 
tolls for us as well’ (p. 21). 
GEORGE KIRK 


Isra’IL. KuHATAR IgTIsADI Wa-‘AsKARI WA-Styasr. [ISRAEL: an Economic, 
Military, and Political Danger.} Beirut, the Permanent Office, Union of 
Arab Chambers of Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture, 1952. 184 pp. 
8” 54”. No price. 

Tuts attractively-produced and well-written book is an attempt to fill a gap in 

Arabic political literature. The anonymous author takes as his text a quotation 

from a Tel Aviv daily newspaper to the effect that there has been no serious 

effort made in the Arab countries to study developments within the State of 

Israel and proceeds on the basis of Zionist statistics and propaganda to build up 

a picture of a powerful and industrious nation, united in the determination to 

expand and incorporate all the territory that lies between the Nile and the 

Euphrates. He has little doubt as to the viability of the State and regards the 

economic crisis as a temporary manifestation of the preference for guns to butter. 

His detailed survey of immigration, education, youth movements, the armed 

services and para-military organizations, finance, industry, and agriculture lead 

him to the conclusion that all the moral and material resources of the country 
have been successfully geared to the preparation of future acts of aggression and, 
furthermore, that the Arab States are doomed to defeat unless they adopt the 
methods of their enemy and reorganize their social, economic, educational, and 
political systems on a war basis. The author’s uncritical acceptance of informa- 
tion from official Zionist sources has led him to ignore many of the internal diffi- 
culties of the State of Israel but that is perhaps intentional. His aim is to stimu- 
late the Arabs to prepare to defend themselves against the danger which, he be- 
lieves, menaces their future. Without attempting to apply the criteria of history 
to a propaganda work, one may well ask whether his readers may not be dis- 
heartened rather than encouraged by his over-emphasis of the strength and 
under-estimate of the weakness of their enemy. He may conceivably feel, judg- 
ing by his views on Arab complacency, that this is a fault in the right direction. 

Incidentally, the author’s anonymity, the absence of abuse, the moderation of 

tone, and the unsuppressed admiration with which Zionist achievements are de- 

scribed, the clear, unrhetorical style in which the facts are put forward and argu- 
ments formulated, combine with internal linguistic evidence to indicate that this 
work has been competently translated from an English original or, possibly, 
written by an Arab on whose way of thought and expression an English academic 
education has had a very profound effect. 

EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


IsRAEL: the Establishment of a State. By Harry Sacher. London, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1952. xi+332 pp. Maps. Index. 83”5?”. 25s. 

THE violent animosities and the conflicting loyalties which sprang from the 

events leading up to the end of the British Mandate in Palestine and the founda- 

tion of the State of Israel have coloured most accounts of the period; Mr Sacher’s 

book is no exception. While it would be difficult to accuse him of error in fact, 
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his interpretation of events and in particular of British motives and policy is 
heavily biased by his Zionist convictions and point of view. 

Nevertheless this book provides a valuable and clear account of the compli- 
cated series of events which preceded the foundation of the State of Israel and 
of the Arab—Jewish war which followed. The various campaigns from the guerilla 
fighting of the early period before the British evacuation to the full-scale invasion 
of Israel by the armies of the Arab League are clearly and excellently described 
in detail and make most interesting reading. At the same time a skilful account is 
given of the gradual transformation of Israel into a fully-fledged State with an 
organized administration capable of conducting its affairs at home and abroad. 
There is also an interesting sidelight on the relations between the recognized 
Jewish authorities and the underground resistance movement Irgun Zvai Leumi, 

The last chapter of the book contains a brief appraisal of Israel’s political, 
economic, and social characteristics and problems. Although aware of the com- 
plicated and pressing nature of these problems the author ends on a note of con- 
fidence and optimism—confidence in the re-birth of Judaism and optimism for 
the future of Israel. 

D. D. BENson 


THE NEw STATE OF ISRAEL. By Gerald de Gaury. London, Verschoyle, 1952. 

259 pp. Illus. Map endpaper. Tables, Bibliog. Index. 8?”x5}". 18s. 
Tuts book is valuable for two reasons. First, the facts and figures assembled by 
Colonel de Gaury have never before been made available in one place and, 
secondly, and most important, the author is the only distinguished Arabist who 
has visited Israel and written about the country since its foundation. His ob- 
servations are therefore of real importance, and it is to be regretted that he coin- 
presses them into an introductory chapter and, for the rest, leaves facts to speak 
for themselves—facts which range from the seating capacity of Tel Aviv cinemas 
to the methods of recruiting the Israel army. 

From these facts there emerges a clear picture of the situation in Israel in 
the spring of 1952, when the economic crisis, which had always been endemic in 
the State since its birth, took a turn for the worse. It is doubtful, however, 
whether that change would cause Colonel de Gaury to alter the opinions which 
he expresses in this book. His comments, based on an understanding of the past, 
which does not necessarily mean an approval of that past, make it clear that 


he is confident of the continuation of the Israeli enterprise. ‘Complete failure is | 


unthinkable’ he declares and asks, if there were failure, what would become of 
its Jewish inhabitants. ‘. . . the State will, I believe, continue . . .’ (p. 13). 

Of the past, the author says: ‘The difficulties with which the Israelis are faced 
are in one way self-imposed, and the Jews may be criticized for some of their past 
actions, but that does not reduce the interest that their present fight arouses at 
close quarters. Most spectators near to such a scene, whatever their political 
views, will, I think, find that applause is wrung from them’ (p. 11). 

Davip WoopWARD 


ISRAEL AND PALESTINE: the History of an Idea, By Martin Buber. Trans. 
from the German by S. Godman. London, East and West Library, 1952. 
xiv-+165 pp. 8?”x5}". 18s. 

PROFESSOR MARTIN BUBER is the philosopher of Zionism, pre-eminent since the 

death of Ahad Ha’Am. His role as a resident in Israel during recent years has 

therefore been to advise rather than to act during the crisis in which Palestine, 

Zionism, and to a large extent the Jews as a body have found themselves during 

the past two or three decades, and still are. In furtherance of this role he has 

throughout this period been tireless with his pen. The book under notice is how- 
ever not the latest of his products in this sphere. It appeared first, in Hebrew, in 

1944, but has only recently been translated into English. Much has happened 

during the intervening eight years, but Professor Buber sees no reason to altet 
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what he wrote almost a decade ago. His book, he says, ‘is intended to shed light 
not on the history of a political enterprise but on that of a religious idea or rather 
on the spiritual history of a faith’ (p. vii). Judaism, the ethical and religious 
teachings of the Jews, is to Professor Buber an integral part of his nationalism, 
without which a Jewish State is but an empty shell, or perhaps still worse, the 
protective covering of alien ideas and practices. He is a Zionist—a term that is 
very wide—for in his belief and hope ‘out of Zion shall go forth the Law and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem’. A Jewish State that is ‘as other nations’ can 
in no sense fulfil what he considers the divine promise. 

It is unfortunate that the statement that Uganda was offered by the British 
Government to Herzl for an autonomous Jewish settlement should be repeated 
in this book. The territory offered was within the present Kenya, not Uganda. 
There are few who would recognize the famous mystic ‘the Hohe Rabbi Léw’ 
under the guise of ‘the Higher Rabbi Liva’ (pp. 77, 165). 

ALBERT M. HYAMSON 


ARAMCO AND WoRLD Or. By Roy Lebkicher. Designed by Ray Graham and 
Associates. New York, Russell Moore, 1952. vili-+-112 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Charts. Index. 11" 8}". $3.75. 


TuIs opulently produced volume is the first of a series to be prepared by the 
Arabian-American Oil Company (Aramco) for the use of its employees, and is no 
doubt designed also to impress a wider public with the achievements of the 
Company, cultural and benevolent, as well as technical and industrial. It covers 
the development of the Company’s operations in the al-Hasa province of Saudi 
Arabia since their inception in 1933—an interesting and creditable story—and 
describes the Company’s organization and social services and its relations with 
the public and Government. Preparatory to all this is a brief account of world 
oilin general and Middle East oil in particular, and the first American entry into 
the field of the latter, at Bahrain. To the question which must occur to the 
average reader ‘Will Aramco, with all its success and its excellent intentions, be 
able to avoid the pressures—and perhaps finally the disastrous assaults—of a local 
nationalism (when it develops) and of a primitive Government and public?’ no 
answer can be given. Perhaps ‘forewarned is forearmed’; perhaps a strong 
patriarchal régime, and the absence of politics of the Cairo, Baghdad, or Teheran 
patterns, may safeguard the Company. This one must cordially hope, and hope 
equally for the continuance of security and unity in Saudi Arabia; but the ex- 
perience of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company under a management no whit less 
enlightened, and no whit less zealous for the improvement and uplifting of the 
country in which it worked, is a sobering one. 

The volume, in spite of a pardonable self-satisfaction, is agreeably written, 
without indulgence in oil or international polemics and without slang or facetious- 
ness. Its reference to other companies including British are courteous and 
reasonable. The plans and diagrams are of the high standard usual with Aramco 
propaganda or instructional material, and the photographs are excellent. 


S. H. LONGRIGG 


ARABIAN JUBILEE. By H. St J. B. Philby. London, Hale, 1952. xiv-+-280 pp. 
Illus. Map. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. 30s. 


Turis work, commemorating the golden jubilee of Ibn Saud, is less a strict 
biography than another volume of Philby’s attractive Arabian reminiscences 
written round the commanding personality of the great king, whose early 
Tecovery and subsequent expansion of his ancestral domain are described with a 
wealth of tribal detail that calls for a much more adequate map. 

The most original feature is the outspoken criticism of extravagant Saudi 
spending, the financial counterpart of the indiscriminate royal slaughter of the 
country’s wild fauna (pp. 101, 134-6), which was itself an example of the non- 
adjustment of desert Arab behaviour to the power newly conferred by the 
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desert-going car and the automatic rifle. To the lord of barren Najd thirty 
years ago the revenues of the Meccan pilgrimage were a lure to conquer the 
Hijaz, quite apart from his feud with the Hashimis (p. 68). The revenues 
thus acquired were expended so completely that the decline in the pilgrim 
traffic caused by the world economic crisis of 1930 threatened ruin; and the 
oil concession of 1933 was a ‘miracle’ that saved the situation (pp. 167-78), 
Side by side with the real material achievements financed from the vastly 
expanded oil royalties, however, the prodigality of the royal household occa- 
sioned a ‘very serious financial crisis’ as late as December 1949 (pp. 223-34), 
and is no doubt the motive of the Saudi Government’s new request for adjust- 
ments in the agreement assuring it a half-share in the oil profits, which it 
secured as recently as December 1950. The factors in what is essentially a 
moral problem are the continued personal autocracy of the king which is no 
longer adequate to supervise the greater intricacy of present-day administra- 
tion, the laissez-faire self-regarding opportunism of many of his ministers and 
officials, and the attraction of the bounteous material goods of the United 
States for the host of under-employed princes and their retinues. In an 
attempt to ensure proper budgetary control over royal and departmental 
expenditure, however, the Finance Minister acquired in June 1952 from the 
United States the services of a Governor for a newly created Monetary Agency; 
the Minister will advise the King on the choice of its board of directors. 
GEORGE KIRK 


ARABIAN HiGHLANDs. By H. St J. B. Philby. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University 
Press for the Middle East Institute; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
xvi+771 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Index. 9}”x6}”. $8.50. 55s. 

Tuts weighty volume is mainly the account of a journey which Philby made in 

1936-7 to map the frontier between Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, which had 

been demarcated after the brief war between them in 1934. Philby’s eighty-day 

excursion along the eastern borders of the Yemen into the Hadhramaut and 
back, which he has already chronicled in Sheba’s Daughters (1939), has been, as 
it were, extracted from between pages 295 and 296 of the present narrative. 

Great as its contribution is to our previously meagre knowledge of the geo- 
graphy, economy, sociology, and history of the Asir province, the minutely de- 
tailed topographical narrative does not encourage reading from cover to cover, 
and leads to duplication of trivialities (e.g. the four-times-repeated description 
of the beverage gishr; p. 687 is to be added to the index references). For- 
tunately the indigestible mass has been leavened by the indexer’s thoughtful 
collection of references to such topics as drawings (archaeological), inscriptions, 
and ruins; dwellings, food, medicines, slavery, women, and marriage; irrigation, 
industries, trade, markets, and customs duties. Research workers in a number 
of fields will thus find the volume a rich mine of source-material. 

Philby has been unable to refrain from the characteristic taunt that British 
institutions interested in Arabia attempt little more than to provide ‘a decently 
apologetic background for British official policy, whatever it may be at any 
given moment’, and he implies that American scholarship is more objective 
(p. viii). But why, in that case, has it been left for Philby himself—except as the 
recognized enfant terrible ‘in matters Arabian’—to turn a belated searchlight (in 
his Arabian Jubilee) on the chronic improvidence of the Saudi Government's 
finances? Incidentally, pages 291-2, 297, 675 of the present volume add details 
of the arbitrary character of its fiscal policy, as applied locally. 

The legend of the map on page 7 wrongly attributes Wilfred Thesiger’s 
explorations to Bertram Thomas and vice versa. Philby’s equation of the former 
North African title conventionally written ‘Dey’ with Arabic da‘i (‘missionary’; 
p. 283) seems less likely than the Encyclopaedia of Islam’s derivation of it from 
Turkish day: (‘maternal uncle’). 

GEORGE KIRK 
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Tue NILE: a general account of the river and the utilization of its waters. By 
H. E. Hurst. London, Constable, 1952. xv-+326 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 8?” x5}". 30s. 


TuE Nile is the dominating feature in the geography of North East Africa. Irri- 
gation, navigation, hydro-electric power, these in varying measure are essential 
to the life and development of its many countries. Political problems, especially 
in Egypt and the Sudan, are much to the fore at present. They can only be 
solved with a proper understanding of the physical conditions which form their 
background. 

Dr Hurst’s deeply interesting account, designed for the general reader, is 
largely based on personal knowledge, gained in wide travels during his long ser- 
vice under the Egyptian Government. He is no severely scientific writer, but has 
a lively interest in his fellow men and in nature. 

Particularly important are his descriptions of irrigation in Egypt and the 
Sudan, and even more, of the flow of the river and the projects for its further con- 
trol. The natural flows vary widely, between low and flood seasons each year, 
and also from year to year. The principle of control is to store water when there 
is too much for use when there is too little. Dr Hurst and others with him some 
years ago devised new methods of estimating storage requirements, especially 
for long-term storage; using these, they reviewed earlier projects and proposed a 
scheme for the whole Nile basin which, with modifications, still largely holds the 
field. The works required are enormous, but without them the waters of the Nile 
cannot be fully used to meet the needs of growing populations. All this Dr Hurst 
explains with the minimum of technical detail. 

To the projects he mentions should be added that for a reservoir at Roseires 
on the Blue Nile, now being investigated by the Sudan, to meet the more urgent 
of her increasing needs. 

Dr Hurst rightly points out that development is contingent on agreement be- 
tween the countries concerned. But the very difficult problems involved on secur- 
ing agreement fall outside the scope of this book, and he does not discuss them. 

W.N. A. 


IsLAM IN EtutoprA. By J. Spencer Trimingham. London and New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. xv+299 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 
83" x 52”. 25s. 

Mr TRIMINGHAM’s study of the history, expansion, and practice of Islam in 

Ethiopia is a worthy successor to his earlier work on Islam in the Sudan. The 

subject is even more fascinating. The three monotheistic faiths have all made 

successful spiritual raids on the populations of North East Africa in the past. 

Islam’s success in converting pagans in that area has been most remarkable for 

two reasons. In the first place, as the author shows so clearly in his scholarly 

account of the conflict between Christianity and Islam, Islam made headway 
largely by means of peaceful penetration and Christianity largely by conquest. 

Secondly, the character of the propagandists of Islam merits attention. They 

were, in the main, simple traders, men of little learning, who by force of char- 

acter or by virtue of example succeeded in convincing tribal chieftains of the 
superiority of their faith to others. The fact that they were so numerous—their 
shrines are now centres of legend, pilgrimage, and prayers for intercession—testi- 
fies both to the influence of their faith on its adherents and to the attractions of 
its simple message for Africans. The process by which the Shari‘a code and 
Islamic tradition gradually displace or transform pagan social regulations and 
customs, is very ably and plausibly described in this book. Religious innovations 
always have to face the challenge of the spiritual legacy of their predecessors and 
the Muslim response has been both subtle and effective. In his detailed survey 
of the work of the orders of dervishes, Mr Trimingham describes the tariqa— 
settlements—an interesting but little publicized development in Somaliland dur- 
ing the last century. These collective farms, organized mainly by emissaries of 
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the Qadiriya, Salihiya, and Ahmadiya orders, have had considerable success in 
colonizing fertile areas, previously neglected by the tribes owing to the ravages 


of malaria and the tsetse fly, as well as in teaching and propaganda. It would be F 


interesting to try to find out whether the numerous manifestations of collective 
agriculture during the last century have a common origin and, also, to trace the 
connexion between religious enthusiasm and the cultivation of virgin soil. The 
Mormons, for instance, have been conspicuously successful in their pioneering 
efforts. If one may venture a criticism of such an admirable piece of work, it 
would be to suggest that the author, like other Christian writers on Islam, tends | 


to over-emphasize the social and under-estimate the personal element in Islamic | 


religious life. The success of these numerous, isolated Islamic missionaries [ 


appears to be prima facie evidence of a far greater degree of ‘inwardness’ than | 


Mr Trimingham has been willing to concede. 
EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


AFRICA 


AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: An Assessment of Human and Material Re © 
sources. Prepared by a Study Group of the South African Institute of 
International Affairs under the Chairmanship of Major-General Sir Francis 
de Guingand. Ed. by Anne Welsh. Rapporteur, A. L. Bostock. London 
and New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. xxiv-+286 pp. Maps. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 8?”+5}”. 25s. 


In the most analytical chapter of this encyclopaedia of Southern African re- 
sources Mr L. H. Samuels suggests that, ‘If the new income potentialities of these 
territories are to be realized through the creation of a modern economic organiza- 
tion, new institutions and machinery will be required to harness fully the efforts 
of the African society’ (p. 163). It may well be added that to achieve this aim 
new political outlooks and structures are the first essential. : 

This is the main key to the only serious criticism of a very valuable book. As 
a collection of facts on the physical background, population, and economy of 
Southern Africa it is a mine of information which leaves no further excuse for 
the gross ignorance which many interested people still demonstrate on the basic 
facts of African life. As such an encyclopaedia it will need constant revision for, 
although it was written only in 1951, already many of its statistics, its constitu- 
tional and political details are out of date. Yet whilst appreciating the important 
body of information which it provides, the student of Africa is frequently con- 
scious of that absence of analysis and the lack of attempt to effect the links 
between different collections of fact which is the essential in African study today. | 
Economics and politics are treated largely as two separate subjects, whereas, 
whether it be Mr Rheinallt Jones’s exposure of the weakness of the migratory 
labour system, or Mr Samuels’s revelation of the startling increase in South 
African manufacturing activity over the last twenty years, their vital connexion 
with political policy and its present trends is never attempted. 

Mr Jones points out that, ‘The Native areas of Africa become less able to 


Saale 





feed their population and more dependent upon the migration of the able- 
bodied’ (p. 59). He draws a comparison with Belgian policy in the Congo, where | 
both a full-time peasantry and full-time industrial workers are encouraged to © 
develop their skills. Equally significant is the insistence of Major-General Sit | 
Francis de Guingand that, although Africa has many potential resources, the / 
variety and extent of the efforts necessary to realize them require co-operation f 
and co-ordination between all African territories. 

Yet how is it possible to develop a balanced African agricultural and indus 
trial population when deliberate restrictions are placed upon the skilled training 
of non-White workers and when attempts are being made to prevent Africans | 
becoming integrated into urban life? Again, how can the co-ordination, on 
which economic development and an increased standard of life depend, be ob- § 
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tained between territories with radically opposed racial attitudes? We do not 
find the answers to these vital questions here. Nevertheless this useful collection 
of factual material is an essential for all who would understand the scenes in 
Southern Africa and those who would analyse and propose policies should cer- 
tainly start from the material provided here. 


JouN HaTcH 


Tue GoLp Coast: a Survey of the Gold Coast and British Togoland 1919-51. 
2nd ed. By F. M. Bourret. London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
xiii+248 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9”x6}”. 21s. 


TuE first edition of this book, published in 1949, was widely and deservedly re- 
cognized as a competent and conspicuously fair-minded survey of the last thirty 
years in the Gold Coast. It does not seem that Dr Bourret was able to visit the 
country and this, together with the inevitable reliance, to a large extent, on pub- 
lished official sources perhaps accounts for an occasional air of remoteness and 
even a suggestion of complacency. But it would be unfair to exaggerate this and 
it is rather to the industry and scholarship which have provided so useful and 
realistic a study that we should pay tribute. 

According to the blurb, this is a ‘substantially revised’ edition, but the only 
major change seems to be the addition of some pages discussing the Report of 
the Coussey Committee, the new Constitution, and the 1951 elections and their 
consequences. No reference is made, even in the bibliography, to the actual text. 
of the new Constitution (Statutory Instrument No. 2094 of 1950) and as it is 
invariably described as the 1951 Constitution (the year in which it came into 
operation) students may not find it very easily. If a revision were to be under- 
taken, it is a pity that space was not found to describe the really remarkable 
campaign carried out by the Government of the Gold Coast both to secure the 
registration of those entitled to vote and to disseminate knowledge of the essen- 
tials of election procedure. Similarly, the opportunity might have been taken to 
round off the discussion of gold mining taxation by a reference to the charges 
made in 1949, to take account in the chapter on Ashanti of Dr Busia’s ‘Position 
of the Chief in the Modern Political System of Ashanti’ and to remove such re- 
maining signs of the original date of composition as the reference (p. 190) to Sir 
Alan Burns as speaking in the Legislative Council ‘recently’. 

The book is weakest in discussing economic problems: the deficiencies of 
‘Development’ Plans, especially that of 1944, the position of the Gold Coast as a 
substantial dollar contributor to the sterling area, the use of Marketing Boards’ 
surpluses and their possible effects on production, are all topics requiring more 
extended and more analytic treatment in a later edition. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


Tue InprA I Knew 1897-1947. By Stanley Reed. London, Odhams, 1952. 
262 pp. Illus. 9?” x6#". 21s. 


THE reminiscences of one who might well be described as a ‘beau sabreur’ 
whether in the chair of a famous Bombay newspaper or in the back benches of 
the House of Commons are lively and seldom imprecise. Sir Stanley Reed takes 
the reader pleasantly through the story of his fifty years close acquaintance with 
India and her people. He joined the Times of India staff in the year of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee as a young reporter who had won his spurs in his 
native Bristol. Just as Rudyard Kipling did homage to the memory of his first 
editor in Lahore, Stephen Wheeler, so Sir Stanley describes Lovat Fraser, his 
editor and predecessor in the chair on the Bori Bunder, as the greatest journalist 
ever to serve in India. He gives cogent reasons for the selection. His choice of 


the greatest Viceroy is not unnaturally Lord Curzon whose biographer Fraser 
was, 
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In the period with which Sir Stanley deals great events happened to trans- 
form India’s relationship with Great Britain. His informed comment which 
spices the vivacity of his narrative throws clear light on the difficulties and mis. 
understandings which handicapped both partners in the task of preparing India 
for full responsibility. In his capacity as editor, Sir Stanley’s influence was of 
the first impcrtance, for he was able frequently by reason of his close friendship 
with the Indians and with British officials in high position, to interpret one to 
the other. He gives many a vivid pen picture of the personalities who had im- 
portant parts to play in the preparation of India for parliamentary government. 


Sir Stanley does not mince words when he has to be critical and as he had the | 


faculty of keeping his ear close to the ground, his findings must be read with in- 
terest and respect. On one point doubt creeps in. His well remembered vigorous 
support of the opposition to the stabilization of the rupee at Is. 6d. seems to 


have led him to the acceptance of the view that the wicked India Office had put | 


pressure on the Government of India. As the Viceroy of that time was Lord 
Reading and the Finance Member was Sir Basil Blackett it is difficult to believe 
that Whitehall would have been so daring, for Blackett was chosen by the home 
Government to be the deus ex machina to end India’s tale of deficits, and Lor 
Reading’s own authority on financial matters was by no means negligible. This 
is no dry-as-dust record of a notable half-century of life in India. It is a de 
lightfully easy, almost conversational reverie from one who not only served India 
well, but has retained an abiding affection for her. 
EDWIN HAWARD 


INDIA IN THE NEW ERA: a Study of the origin and development of the Indian 
Union and Pakistan, new nations in a changing Asia. By T. Walter Will 
bank. Chicago, Scott Foresman, 1951. 204 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
12}” x9". $2.40. 

Mr WALLBANK tells us that the United States has found difficulty in encouraging 
the forces of social change in Asia without at the same time delivering them into 
the hands of the Kremlin, but that in India and Pakistan the conditions exist 
in which the United States and the British Commonwealth may safely promote 
social change. If the general public in the West is to help, however, he thinksit 
needs to know more of these countries, and therefore has written this study of the 
history of the Indian sub-continent. 

So much of the popular writing by Americans on the history of India has 
been vitiated by superficiality, careless observation, and false sentimentality, 
that it is a pleasure at once to say that Mr Wallbank’s work is careful, objective, 
and well balanced. He knows the main secondary writings very well indeed and 
quotes aptly and extensively from them. His appeal to the general public is made 
with equal thoroughness. We note the title itself and that the prologue and 
epilogue are deliberately written up so that they sound like a commentary from 
a ‘March of Time’ film. The make-up of the book, too, is somewhat unusual. It 
is of folio size, the large page being divided into three columns. Two of them 
contain the closely printed text and the third footnotes, and also here and there 
sketches of Indian scenes and personalities. Within the first ten pages, for 
example, we see thumbnail sketches of Ho Chi Minh, Sukarno, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Quirino, and Mao Tse-tung. Useful charts are provided and two sets of photo 
graphs, excellent in themselves but not really integrated with the text. There 
are errors in the map of India for 1799 and for 1856 (pp. 49 and 58): in the 
former quite serious. 

The structure and presentation of the book are skilfully devised, though Mr 
Wallbank has not entirely avoided giving the impression of writing a text-book 
—witness, for example, ‘. .. Hume was known as the “‘Father of Congress’ 
(p. 81); Tilak, the ‘‘‘father of Indian unrest’’’ (p. 85); ‘The period from 18 
to 1900 may be called the “‘opening up period”’ of Indian economic history’ (P 
75). It was a mistake, also, to carry the story down to the last possible minute. 
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The final chapter races breathlessly through a month by month account, all sense 
of proportion and perspective being lost in the process. On balance, however, 
this is a book from which the general reader in both Asia and the West will 
gain greatly. 

C. H. PHILtps 


New CiTIzENs OF INDIA. By Horace Alexander. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. vi+130 pp. Illus. Map. 7}"x5". 8s. 6d. 


Tue author’s specially close touch with the authorities responsible for dealing 
with the refugees from Pakistan enables him to give statistical and other data 
regarding the problems which have not hitherto been available to the general 
reader. Therein lies the value of this little book. Interesting are the appendixes 
which show how valiantly the Indian Government have tackled the enormous 
task of finding means to absorb migrants amounting to over 8 million persons. 
Twelve townships have been developed to accommodate nearly 400,000. Rural 
resettlement, housing, urban loans, employment plans, technical and vocational 
training, and the creation of homes for infirm men and unattached women and 
children (76,000 in all) come into the picture. Expenditure from autumn 1947 to 
the end of March 1950 amounts to Rs. 69 crores. It could be wished that Mr 
Alexander’s identification of himself with India could have been tempered by a 
more robust readiness to be objective. His frank confession that in the selection 
of facts unintentional prejudices may be easily betrayed is hardly sufficient to 
disarm criticism of what otherwise is a sympathetic study. 
EDWIN HAWARD 


THE BACKGROUND OF INDIA’s FoREIGN Poticy. Ed. by N. V. Rajkumar. 
Foreword by Lal Bahadur Shastri. New Delhi, All India Congress Com- 
mittee, 1952. 110 pp. 7}” x 42”. Rs. 1. 


Tuts brochure puts on record ror resolutions passed by the Indian National Con- 
gress Party between 1885 and 1952—a most useful little work of reference for 
the student of Indian affairs. Over the period concerned it would not be ex- 
pected that Indian politicians should display tightly-knit consistency. They 
would be neither human nor politicians if they did. Dr Rajkumar can claim that 
the Congress leaders stood for certain fundamental principles which now give 
shape to the present foreign policy. For that policy the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, is responsible. His Government has now an important part to 
play in world diplomacy. It is therefore well to have such a record of his party’s 
commitments from the time when it was cutting its wisdom teeth with the 
approval of the British Viceroy of the day until the time when it assumed the 
full panoply of national manhood under the last British Viceroy of all. 
EDWIN HAWARD 


USES ON THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 1950-1. By Durga Das Basu. Calcutta, 
Sarker, 1952. xvi+390 pp. Index. 9?” x63". Rs. 15. 


Mr Basu’s commentary on the Constitution of India was a work of much learn- 
ing and exhaustive range, and this shorter companion volume, which contains 
abridged reports of all the constitutional decisions of the Supreme Court of India 
which were reported during the first two years of the Court’s existence, is a 
valuable supplement to it. Its contents are sub-divided into sections relating to 
judgments on fundamental rights, constitutional remedies, appellate jurisdic- 
tion, and legislative powers. Taken as a whole the reports afford an indispensable 
guide to the early interpretation of the articles of the Constitution. The judge- 
ments relating to fundamental rights are of particular interest. The restrictive 
interpretation placed by the Supreme Court in Gopalan’s case indicates in the 
opinion of the author that Article 21 (which declared that ‘no person shall be 
deprived of his life or personal liberty except according to procedure established 
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by law’) is no guarantee against legislative aggression upon individual liberty and 
affords no more than the negative right not to be subjected to imprisonment or 
other restraint that does not admit of legal justification (p. 71). 
In the compilation of this carefully edited volume Mr Basu has placed the 
constitutional historian as well as the lawyer in his debt. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


Economic ANALYSIS OF THE DRAFT PLAN. By T. N. Ramaswamy. Allahabad, 
The Indian Press, 1952. xi+159 pp. 8"x54". Rs. 5. 


In this slim volume Mr Ramaswamy subjects the first Five-year Draft Plan for 
Indian economic development to drastic criticism from almost every point of 
view, combining ridicule, scorn, and derision with more sober analysis. Even the 
most ardent supporters of the Plan, including its authors, admit the difficulty of 
the task, the tentative nature of the proposals made, and the lack of adequate 
statistical and other data required for more detailed and accurate planning. But 
Mr Ramaswamy will have no excuses. There is not a good word to be said for 
the Plan, or the planners, whose objects, methods, and concrete proposals are 
condemned—again and again—as ‘sinister’, ‘morbid’, ‘muddle-headed’, and alto- 
gether contemptuous. The curious thing is that, although the author incident- 
ally expresses approval of alternative policies, he fails signally at any point to 
weld these policies into any systematic or realistic ‘whole’ which could possibly 
form the basis for a different type of plan. Not that he objects to planning: on 
the contrary, the Draft Plan, in his opinion, errs through undue reliance upon 
private enterprise and the price and monetary mechanisms. He appears to 
favour ‘democracy’—or am I wrong?—but does not think that ‘democratic 
planning’ is feasible. He holds that the policies advocated will place too great a 
strain on the structure and administrative machinery of Indian Society, but 
(apparently) would replace them by far more rigorous and detailed controls. He 
considers population and price policies to be impracticable, but favours far- 
reaching nationalization, rapid industrialization, the fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of land and tenure systems and of the size of holdings, and detailed regional 
planning. Not a word, however, is said of how his facile recommendations are to 
be, or could be, put into effect. 

The book is to be recommended chiefly to those (if there are any such) who 
consider the Draft Plan as the last word in exact and realistic planning, and hold 
that all that now has to be done is ‘simply’ to implement it. Naturally, in sucha 
complex situation, the author sometimes hits the nail on the head, e.g. when he 
sets forth the difficulties and complexities of attempting to formulate a price 
policy, and to use it to control the allocation of resources, whilst at the same 
time checking inflation and maintaining costs at a competitive level. 

There is, alas, only too much to be said for dissatisfaction with the stage so 
far attained by ‘planning’ in India, but it cannot be considered helpful merely to 
throw stones at whatever has been constructed so far, without suggesting more 
practicable methods of building a sounder and more solid edifice. 

VERA ANSTEY 


INDIANS OVERSEAS 1838-1949. By C. Kondapi. New Delhi, Indian Council of 
World Affairs; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xi+558 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 10”+-6?”. Rs. 20. 35s. 


Here is probably the most complete survey that has yet been made into the 
vexing problems of Indian communities overseas. Mr Kondapi, in an exhaustive 
inquiry, quotes from virtually all available sources, from official dispatches to 
political reviews. 

Inevitably Mr Kondapi thinks of the treatment of his fellow countrymen 
overseas, particularly in the Commonwealth, as a matter for national indigna- 
tion, He can, and does, make a case, but such an outlook cannot but detract 
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from the very real value of his research. His documentation and bibliography 
are of a high standard and his book must be required reading for any student of 
the subject. Yet of 526 pages of text, 206 pages are devoted to a chapter speci- 
fically headed, Disabilities, and another 200 pages under the various headings, 
Systems of Recruitment, Conditions of Labour, Labour Legislation and Welfare, 
and Political Status might largely have been included under the same heading. 

In his opening chapter (pp. 1-2) Mr Kondapi says ‘Early Indian emigration 
was largely cultural and commercial. . . .The emigration of modern times pre- 
sents a pathetic but nonetheless striking contrast. The modern emigrant is an 
unlettered labourer setting out to sweat and live on an alien’s estate’. In his 
thoughtful last chapter on Suggestions for the Future he says (p. 472),: ‘The 
defective labour policies [of European controlled colonial countries] have pro- 
duced a crop of social and economic problems . . . [contributing] to the rise of 
an economic policy prejudicial to Indians’. Between these two statements he 
establishes many facts which, indeed, few people would deny. He has, however, 
omitted to relate those facts to their contemporary climate of world opinion or 
to the circumstances of the non-Indians involved. Migration as such, whether 
of Indians or of anyone else, presents a sociological problem of the highest com- 
plexity, the ultimate interpretation of which can only be achieved in relation to 
the social and economic forces operating at both ends. Mr Kondapi has given us 
a clear picture of those forces at one end only. He would complete the debt we 
owe him if he made a similar survey of the forces operating at the other ends 


also. 
G. S. BozMAN 


KasHMIR. By Horace Alexander. London, Friends’ Peace Committee, 1952. 
42 pp. Map. 84”x5%”. Is. 

Mr Horace ALEXANDER opens his brief survey with an inaccuracy. The terri- 

tory of Kashmir was passed to Raja Gulab Singh by the British Government, not 

for three quarters of a million rupees, but for a million pounds sterling; an 

important distinction. 

Within the scope of seventeen pages is condensed a clear and factual state- 
ment of the case as seen by one who appears to be influenced by the persuasive 
appeal of Mr Nehru’s secular approach to the whole problem. The author’s bias 
is therefore apparent. Thus, speaking of the Maharaja’s legal accession to India, 
he says: ‘India, in accepting it, added the qualification that when peace and 
order were restored, the accession would need to be ratified by a popular vote. 
From that position Mr Nehru has never receded’. It could be argued that he had 
never reached it! Nor is justice done to Pakistan in omitting to emphasize the 
reality of her fears for her own security in the spring of 1948 when the Indian 
Army was deployed for many miles along her frontier both in Kashmir and India. 
A mention of the valuable work of the United Nations Observer Corps, which 
continues, might have been expected. 

Nevertheless the general sequence of events and negotiation is usefully set 
out. Here is a guide which while purporting to be an impartial presentation, in 
fact must leave the impression that the Pakistan case is unstated. 


BirDwoop 


THE Economy OF CEYLON. 2nd ed. By Ivor Jennings. London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. xiv-+194 pp. Tables. Index. 84” x54”. Ios. 6d. 
THE revised edition of Sir Ivor Jennings’s absorbingly interesting and valuable 
book on Ceylon’s economy surveys in twelve chapters the latest statistical in- 
formation on population, money, capital, estates, agriculture, industries, em- 
ployment, education, health and other social services, public finance, and the 
national income. The material is up to date but the underlying ideas are 
mainly unchanged. The fundamental problems are the rapid increase in 
I 
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population due to improved sanitary conditions and medical services, and the 
Island’s dependence on the plantation industries. Apart from the estates, the 
general standard of living of the peasantry is low, due largely to malnutrition and 
debt. Much resettlement work has been done on colonization schemes in the dry 
zone under vast irrigation works, agricultural methods are being improved and 
co-operative marketing developed; but these measures merely touch the fringe 
of the problems of over-population and under-employment. Industrialization on 
a large scale is not a likely solution; Ceylon could not compete with her great 
neighbour in mass production of low grade articles, but she could produce and 
develop a trade in high grade articles of local jewellery, silver- and brass-ware, 
furniture, textiles, and canned fruits. The general conclusion of this study—use- 
ful to Ministers as well as to the undergraduates for whom it is primarily in- 
tended—is that a great increase in productivity is essential and additional 
sources of revenue must be sought, without detriment to the plantation in- 
dustries, to diversify an economy which reiies at present too much on tea, 
rubber, and coconuts; should these fail, ‘Ceylon is doomed to poverty’ (p. 62). 
G. S. WODEMAN 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


A DocuMENTARY HIsToRY OF CHINESE COMMUNISM. By Conrad Brandt and 
others. London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 552 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}’. 
42s. 


Tus volume consists of translations from all, or part of, forty selected docu- 
ments which illustrate the ideological development of the Chinese Communist 
Party during the period 1918-50. It includes critical commentaries, a chrono- 
logy, together with a glossary of Chinese Communist terms and phrases. Com- 
piled mainly by Messrs Brandt and Schwartz, who are Fellows of the Russian 
Research Center at Harvard University, it is an exceedingly valuable piece of 
work, and one which will be indispensable to the student of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement. From it appears clearly the initial disastrous attempt to 
apply in China the Marxian theoretical concept of how a revolution should be 
conducted, and the practical modifications which, under the leadership of Mao 
Tse-tung, had to be made. In China, the Communists, if they were to be success- 
ful, could not base their movement upon the urban proletariat, which hardly 
existed, but, as Mao realized, upon the peasantry. The authors remark (p. 474) 
that Mao’s originality lies ‘in the realm of what might be called realistic states- 
manship’, and not in the doctrinal field. For here, instead of acknowledging that 
some of the basic principles of Marxist-Leninist ideology would not work in 
China, Mao has asserted the orthodox doctrines, while proceeding in an un- 
orthodox fashion. Consequently the commentators are justifiably cautious in 
their views on the future relationship of the Russian and the Chinese Com- 
munists, although they do not exclude all possibility of conflict between them. 
F. C. Jones 


REVOLUTION IN CutNA. By C. P. Fitzgerald. London, Cresset, 1952. ix+290 
pp. Map endpapers. Index. 83”x5}”. 21s. 


IN this book Mr Fitzgerald argues that the victory of Communism in China is the 
fulfilment of the revolutionary movement which began by overthrowing the old 
Empire and has now ended up in what he regards as a revival of that Empire in 
a new form. Parliamentary democracy, he considers, never had a chance in 
China, since the traditional Chinese way of life was authoritarian and, since, in 
any case, the chaos and political futility of the period 1911-26 effectively dis 
credited it. Now, after escaping from these ‘blind alleys’, ‘the Chinese Com- 
munists, embracing a world authoritarian doctrine in place of one local to 
China, have enlarged the arena in which old Chinese ideas can once more be put 
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into practice, in more modern guise, expanded to the new scale, but funda- 
mentally the same ideas which inspired the builders of the Han Empire and the 
restorers of the Tang’ (p. 33). 

This analogy between Confucianism and Communism, between the old Em- 
pire and the People’s Republic, will seem to many to be, to say the least, over- 
strained. Confucianism was essentially Chinese in origin, Communism is a 
foreign importation, and one which aims to destroy all that Confucius valued. 
Mav’s so-called ‘originality’ appears to consist in his ingenious attempts to re- 
concile orthodox Communist theory with the fact of the different course which 
the Chinese Communists were compelled to pursue in China if they were to be 
successful. 

The old Chinese Empire was the political as well as the cultural suzerain of 
Eastern Asia. The new People’s Republic is politically as well as ideologically 
tied to the Soviet Union, and is infinitely weaker than the Soviet Union both in 
industrial development and in the raw materials of industry. Therefore, what- 
ever industrial development may take place in China over the next ten years, 
that of the Soviet Union will be far greater (assuming that there is no general 
war). These factors make it unlikely that the Chinese Communists could estab- 


lish themselves, even should they wish to do so, as an independent or rival centre 
of the faith. 


F. C. JONES 


HEALTH AND AGRICULTURE IN CHINA: a Fundamental Approach to Some of the 
Problems of World Hunger. By James Cameron Scott. London, Faber, 
1952. 279 pp. Illus. Charts. Tables. Index. 83?”x5}". 25s. 


Tuts book by a former Professor of Soil Science at Cheeloo University in Tsinan 
is about agricultural sanitation. Its main content is a description of the studies 
which were made there and at Yenching University, Peking, from 1935 until the 
Japanese occupied the university campuses in 1941, on the problems involved in 
promoting the safe and economical use of human and animal excreta for 
fertilizing the soil. 

The author starts with a review of the evidence on faecal-borne diseases and 
sanitary and agricultural practices in tropical countries. He then turns speci- 
fically to China and reviews in detail the health problems of North China, the 
traditional methods of urban and rural waste disposal and fertilizer production 
and the adverse effects on health of these methods. He describes the role of flies 
and domestic animals in spreading disease and the effects of the poor sanitary 
practices, especially of small children. He then records the experiments which 
were made, mainly on methods of composting, aerobic and anaerobic, in the 
country and in towns, on latrine design, on growing fuel plants in an effort to 
conserve the crop residues necessary for successful composting. Valuable results 
were obtained, particularly on methods of composting to conserve nitrogen and 
at the same time destroy ascaris-eggs. These could be applied not only in North 
China but elsewhere and this report should be read by any one whose job it is to 
deal with the dual problems of faecal-borne diseases and the loss of soil fertility. 

Many practical and fundamental problems remained unsolved. But probably 
of more immediate importance than any of these is the need for training exten- 
sion workers able and equipped to teach the farmers and peasants the methods 
of agricultural sanitation which could be developed from the results of these 
interrupted experiments. Before 1941, an attempt was made at Cheeloo Univer- 
sity to start training such workers and preparing suitable visual aids, but war, 
unhappily, brought this to an end. It is to be hoped that somewhere, some time, 
another research team will have the inspiration and the means to carry on and 
complete the work so thoroughly and imaginatively started by this one and that, 
r that time, summer’s lease will be long enough to permit fruitful application of 
the results. 


D. F. HOLLINGSWORTH 
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Tue Lert WING IN JAPANESE Potttics. By Evelyn S. Colbert. Preface by 
Hugh Borton. New York, International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations; London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. xii+353 pp. Index. 8}"x5}’, 
$4.50. 36s. 

THE changes instituted in Japan by the occupation authorities in 1945 have 

made possible the renewal of political action by the trade unions and by the 

Socialist and Communist Parties, but have not in fact caused the appearance 

of a really strong Left-wing movement. The Socialist Party has been torn be- 

tween a Right wing which is willing to co-operate with other Diet parties of the 
right and centre, and a Left wing constantly being tempted to form a popular 
front which would include the Communists. Similarly, in the Communist Party, 
the ‘gradualism’ of Nozaka has come under attack from Shiga and the Comin- 
form. And such divisions are reflected in the trade unions. Indeed, it seems that 
the factional disputes which were one of the chief weaknesses of pre-war political 
parties in Japan have been reproduced in similar fashion among Left-wing 
groups during the last few years, though differences now tend to be more on lines 
of policy and less on those of personal allegiance. Moreover, nationalism is again 
appearing as a political force, and one would expect it to divide the Left still 

more, as it did after 1931. 

Mrs Colbert’s account of these events, dealing mainly with the period from 
the surrender to the elections of January 1949, is careful and detailed. It avoids 
generalization and affords neither advice nor prophecy. And since press reports 
are the chief source of information available, this emphasis on factual narrative 
is welcome, though there are points at which a rather wider perspective could 
have been shown. Unfortunately such a treatment of the subject necessarily 
involves the use of a great number of names, both of persons and organizations; 
and despite a valuable appendix of biographical information, this makes for 
difficult reading. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


THE HIDDEN HIstTorRy OF THE KOREAN War. By I. F. Stone. London, Turm- 
stile Press, 1952. x+364 pp. Map. Index. 8}x5}”. 21s. 


Tuts book is not history, hidden or otherwise. Mr Stone is an American journal- 
ist who has brought together the official reports, military communiqués, and press 
messages about the Korean war and utilized them in such a way as to instil into 
the unwary reader the conclusions he is wanted to reach. Thus, in the opening 
chapters, Mr Stone shows that, before June 1950, there had been reports that the 
North Koreans were mobilized along the 38th parallel, and that an attack was 
impending. Why then, asks Mr Stone, was no plain warning given them of the 
consequences of such an attack? Mr Stone’s answer is to suggest that there wasa 
conspiracy afoot between General MacArthur and Dr Syngman Rhee to play 
down the threat and so to represent the attack as a complete surprise. More than 
this, he suggests that the South Koreans, on MacArthur’s prompting, made feint 
attacks on the North Koreans, so as to provoke them into a general attack, and 
thus stimulate American intervention and the beginnings of a conflict which 
might develop into a third world war. “Was the war Stalin’s blunder? Or wasit 
MacArthur’s plan? Did the attack begin from the North? Or could it be that, 
with the scene set and the ensuing political strategy planned, the Northern attack 
was deliberately provoked by minor forays from the South?’ (p. 44). On pages 
37-8 the author suggests—without asserting—that the Imperial General Stafi 
was in the plot. ‘While the Japanese people were hoping for peace, the American 
and British military seem to have been planning for war’ (p. 37). 

The unsuspecting North Koreans having walked into the trap and obligingly 
responded to the (alleged) ‘minor forays’ by a general offensive, President Tru- 
man was then ‘stampeded’ by MacArthur and Mr Dulles into reversing Americal 
policy and sending in American armed forces. Why should the President have 
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let himself be stampeded? In Chapter xv, Mr Stone, abandoning innuendo for 
flat assertion, declares that Mr Truman did not want war ‘but unfortunately, and 
at the same time, he did not want peace’ (p. 105). This was because the ‘Red 
Scare . . . became in Truman’s hands an instrument of government, an easy way 
to obtain from Congress those expenditures he needed to ‘prime the pump”’ of 
prosperity’. One seems to have heard that idea expressed before. 

The rest of the book is full of similar suggestions of dark conspiracy on the 
part of MacArthur, and after his dismissal, of his successors, Generals Ridgway 
and Van Fleet. It is understandable, though not for the reasons suggested in the 
advertisement, that a good many publishers turned this production down. 


F. C. JONES 


My Forty YEAR FIGHT For KoreEA. By Louise Yim assisted by Emanuel H. 
Demby. London, Gollancz, 1952. 313 pp. 8?” x54”. 18s. 


Tuls is the life story of a determined and talented woman who strove successfully 
to overcome the traditional prejudice against her sex and its exclusion from all 
opportunities of education or a career. She secured her training, first in an 
American mission school and later in Japan and the United States, returning 
to become a prominent educationalist and the founder of a teachers’ training 
school. 

In addition to her struggle against the conservatism of her own people, Miss 
Yim was a lifelong rebel against Japanese rule in Korea, and suffered torture and 
imprisonment in consequence. She is a loyal adherent of Dr Syngman Rhee and, 
in 1946, became the South Korean representative to the United Nations, from 
which she returned two years later to be for a short time Minister of Commerce 
and Industry in the Rhee Government. This was an unaccustomed role, one 
which earned her much criticism, and which she did not retain for long. 

Apart from the interest and sympathy which her personal story arouses, Miss 
Yim’s book is a valuable portrayal of events in Korea over the last four decades 
and, perhaps unconsciously, of the character of the Koreans. 


F. C. JoNEs 


GEOGRAPHY OF Korea. By V. T. Zaichikov. Trans. by Albert Parry. Foreword 
by W. L. Holland. Introduction by Shannon McCune. Mimeographed. New 
York, International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. 
vii+141 pp. Maps. 11” 8}". $1.75. 

Tuis translation is a useful addition to a scanty literature in English on the geo- 
graphy of Korea. Its organization follows a traditional pattern among regional 
geographies: a systematic treatment of physical and human elements, followed 
by a regional analysis which is here sound, though dull. Zaichikov’s regions are 
less detailed than those of Lautensach or McCune, and North Korea is over- 
emphasized. 

Once one has discounted the inevitable political bias, there remains a mass 
of useful fact and much pedestrian, often superficial, description. The whole 
lacks coherence and depth. Although Zaichikov rightly stresses the essential 
unity of Korea and the contrast between continental and maritime elements in 
climate, vegetation, and agriculture, the parallel aspects of historical and politi- 
cal geography are never worked out. Although he is aware that the individuality 
of northern Korea rests as much on resources of power, minerals, and industry as 
on the harshness of climate and the poverty of agriculture, these facts are not 
telated to the implications of a Korea politically divided. Indeed, the significance 
of the 38th parallel in post-war Korea receives surprisingly little attention. 

It is unfortunate that the translation excludes all but two of the maps in the 
original, particularly since adequate distribution maps of Korea are not always 
easily accessible. 

One can say, with McCune in his introduction, ‘A worthwhile addition to the 
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geographic literature on Korea, though. . . a rather unimaginative compendium 
of information’ (p. vii). 
C. T. Smit 


REPORT ON MALAYA: the Relevant Facts and Opinions. By Enid Lakeman, 
London, McDougall Trust, 1952. 32 pp. Bibliog. 83”54”. 2s. 


Tuts digest of facts and opinions on Malaya should have some success in helping 
British citizens, without access to the literature, towards a generally unbiased 
judgement. For it is based on a fair range of reading and is impartial. It sum- 
marizes the pre-war position, the Japanese Occupation, and the main post-war 
changes; criticizes government action; and assesses lines of advance under 
headings of Economics, Education, and Politics. 

It will hardly interest specialists. The Census is handled clumsily and in- 
accurately (see pp. 2-4, 16-17). Neither weight nor bias of authorities is assessed, 
for example, the reference (p. 2) to the Nan Chian (sic) newspaper does not men- 
tion its Communist affiliations. Sometimes a controversial issue has been en- 
countered from one side only, and is so presented, for example, the Chinese view- 
point on university scholarships (p. 18). The economic and political assessments 
show no professional technique. Impartiality and industry are not enough, 
though Malaya badly needs these virtues. 

T. H. Sitcock 


REPORT OF THE SOUTH PaAciFic CoMMISSION for the Year 1951: To the Govern- 
ments of Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America. Noumea, South Pacific Com- 
mission, 1952. 40 pp. Tables. 9}” x52”. No price. 

IN 1951 the scope of the South Pacific Commission was extended to include Guam 

and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under United States administra- 

tion. The present report deals with the regular activities of the Commission in 
economic and social development during the year and particularly with the hold- 
ing of two international technical conferences on the problems of plant and 
animal quarantine in the area and filariasis and elephantiasis. 

C. 


UNITED STATES 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND AMERICAN HISTORIANS: a Review of Recent Contri- 
butions to the Interpretation of the History of the United States. By H. 
Hale Bellot. London, University of London, the Athlone Press, 1952. x+-336 
pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8?”5}". 25s. 

TWENTY years ago one used to hear the complaint that far too little American 

history was being taught in British universities. That particular complaint is 

not justified today. But the position is still not quite so good as a study of uni- 
versity syllabuses might suggest. The surface of the subject is covered but the 
covering is thin. A certain amount of standard knowledge has been acquired 
but it has no great depth. Partly this is due to the difficulty and expense of see- 
ing more than one or two American historical periodicals; still more to the fact 
that few British students know much about the American historians they are 
reading. The best of them, at least, are able to place Macaulay and Stubbs and 

Maitland in something like their proper places and thus to read them more in- 

telligently; hardly any can do the same with Channing or Osgood. 

In this book Professor Bellot has done three things. He has given us a num- 
ber of bibliographies from which it is impossible not to profit; all the more useful 
because they set out the books which a working historian has himself found most 
useful. In the second place he has dealt with the leading American historians 
of the last three-quarters of a century, the universities they taught in, the scope 
and objects of their labours. And in the third place he has addressed himself, 
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in six essays, to ‘a study of the events themselves’; lucid and clarifying essays 
which make the sub-title of his book, ‘A Review of Recent Contributions to the 
Interpretation of the History of the United States’, a notable understatement. 

It is important that these essays should be read, by students as well as 
teachers, and it would be very unfortunate if the book were regarded as being 
written merely for professional historians or bibliographers. But a professional 
historian may be allowed to express his thanks for a book which has come at 
exactly the right time and serves exactly the right purpose, Hard-pressed re- 
viewers with nothing else to say speak of a book as ‘filling a gap’. In the most 
complimentary sense, this book fills a gap. All of us who were interested in 
American history were more or less conscious of such a gap; but no one in this 
country, apparently, before Professor Bellot, was learned enough or devoted 
enough to fill it. It is much easier, of course, to write pretty little biographies or 
subjective studies. The immediate rewards of such books are no doubt greater 
but Professor Bellot’s book will be established as a classic in its field when most 
of them are forgotten. 


W. L. Burn 


Tue ForrESTAL D1artgs: the Inner History of the Cold War. Ed. by Walter 
Millis and E. S. Duffield. Introduction by Viscount Alexander of Hills- 
borough. London, Cassell, 1952. 542 pp. Index. 84”x5}". 25s. 


SHORTLY after taking office as United States Secretary of the Navy in May 1944 
the late James Forrestal began a series of diaries which he continued, as Secre- 
tary of Defence, until just after the election of 1948. Upon leaving office in 
March 1949 he gave instructions for the diaries, at that time filling fifteen loose- 
leaf folders, to be deposited in the White House, where they remained for ap- 
vroximately a year after his tragic death in May 1949. Then, after consultation 
between representatives of the White House, of the Forrestal estate, and of the 
Department of Defence, arrangements were made for the publication of all but 
a few sections which had to be withheld for reasons of military security. Prior to 
publication the material was examined and brought into order by Mr Eugene S. 
Duffield, Mr Forrestal’s special assistant during the war years. It was then 
edited and provided with narrative matter to carry the story forward between 
the entries by Mr Walter Millis of the New York Herald Tribune. Both Mr 
Duffield and Mr Millis have done their job in a manner which cannot fail to 
evoke the admiration and gratitude of all who are interested in the vital period 
of United States history upon which the diaries throw so much light. 

Those who thirst for sensation will not find it in this volume. Mr Forrestal 
was not one to see the world around him in terms of black and white: there are 
no heroes and villains in his record, in which he merely sets down the facts of 
his experience and lets these speak for themselves. For this reason the diaries 
are, as documentary evidence, even more valuable than the memoirs and re- 
miniscences which some of Mr Forrestal’s contemporaries have published. Here 
is a mine of information about the changes in the structure of government— 
especially the creation of the National Military Establishment (now the Depart- 
ment of Defence)—which have occurred in the United States since the war, as 
well as about the development of United States official thinking vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union and other aspects of what the sub-title of the volume calls ‘the 
inner history of the cold war’. Here also are interesting sidelights upon the 
United States Cabinet discussions prior to the entry of the Soviet Union into the 
war against Japan, the circumstances attending the formulation of the Truman 
Doctrine in respect of Greece and Turkey and, above all, Mr Forrestal’s own re- 
peated attempts to ‘lift the Palestine question out of politics’. 

From these pages Mr Forrestal himself emerges, with all his modesty, as one 
of the truly great figures of our time. ‘I hope it is patriotism and not egoism that 
makes me continue in this life’, he wrote (p. 290) to Walter Dunnington in July 
1947 upon becoming the first United States Secretary of Defence; and this 
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might be said to be the attitude which he maintained throughout his public 
career. 


CLIFTON J. CHILD 


STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN LIFE: Being the Munro Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, April-May 1950. By W. Lloyd Warner. Edinburgh, 
University Press, 1952. xiv-+-250 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
(Edinburgh University Publications. Geography and Sociology, no. 1.) 
9” x52”. 18s. 


Tus book presents the Munro Lectures, somewhat expanded since they were de- 
livered in the University of Edinburgh two years ago. Professor Warner’s object 
was to describe, analyse, and interpret ‘some of the significant and important 
aspects of the social structure and symbolic life of America’. He attempts to 
explain ‘the meaning and reason in what Americans say and do’ (p. xiii) ; and he 
does so by examining ‘class’, ‘caste’, and ‘colour’ in the United States. Thence 
he proceeds to discuss ‘social change’ and ‘social mobility’; the prevalence of 
symbolic ceremony, as on Memorial Day and Mother’s Day; and the ever-present 
desire of Americans to be visibly (and sometimes noisily) reminded of their 
function as members of a community. Inevitably, the Negro throws his shadow 
over many of the Professor’s pages in which the contrast between Jim Crow in 
the Deep South and in, say, Chicago is well brought out. 

Undeniably, this is an interesting book which will help the European reader 
to check his own impressions of American life and to clarify his conception of 
what Americans really are. None the less, the European has a growing sense, as 
he turns the pages, that something vital is missing: as if the painter had presented 
a group of animated figures, manifestly alive, yet lacking their background and 
their third dimension. This is probably because, in European eyes, America 
and Americans do, in fact, lack the third dimension: being bright, lively, and 
juvenile, but flat. It is not impertinent to note (as the present reviewer did a 
dozen times while reading the book) that there are no entries in Professor 
Warner’s index which might help the reader to find answers to the question why 
this ‘structure’ seems bereft of any deep surrounding atmosphere of its own. 
And it would be pertinent, if we could, to summon Benjamin Franklin back from 
the Great Beyond, or to ask Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, and John 
Marshall (not to bring George Washington into the case), more than a century 
and a half after they laid the foundations, what they think of their descendants’ 
handiwork in the structure since raised. 

A. F. WHYTE 


FOREIGN AID AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST: a Report on the Views of Leading 
Citizens in Twenty-five Cities. By Joseph Barber. Foreword by Percy W. 
Bidwell. New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 1952. vi+42 pp. Tables. 
9” x6". 50 cents. 

Tuls is a timely survey, conducted early in 1952, of the opinions of nearly 800 

business men, lawyers, editors, and so on, who are members of the twenty-five 

discussion groups, in various American cities, affiliated to the Council on Foreign 

Relations. For the experts are already working on a package of proposals for 

the future of foreign aid which will be dropped into the lap of the next President 

as soon as he is elected. The men questioned were not experts, although they pay 
more than the average amount of attention to international affairs. But per- 
haps the most interesting finding of this not very dramatic survey is that Con- 
gress, which has so often seemed to be acting ill-advisedly against expert counsel, 
when legislating on and appropriating funds for foreign aid, has on the whole 
reflected very accurately the views and the doubts of these comparatively well- 
informed laymen. If Congress continues to do so, and in this respect there is 
little doubt that it will, it will soon be seeking to end the present system of sub- 
sidies to foreign countries, which the citizens surveyed believe must before long 
undermine the American economy because of the heavy taxation involved. It is 
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fortunate therefore that the recipients of the subsidies are equally anxious to 
manage without them as soon as possible. 


Nancy BALFouR 


HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT. By Chester V. Easum. Introduction by Guy 
Stanton Ford. New York, Harper; London, Hamish Hamilton, 1952. 
xix-+929 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (The Harper Historical Series. 
Ed. by Guy Stanton Ford.) 94” x6}”. $6. 48s. 


Tuls is one of the books in Harper’s valuable Historical Series. It deals, but not 
disproportionately, with United States participation in the military and 
political conflicts of the past fifty years. Adequately to cover, in one book, 
so vast a field, required a balanced sense of proportion and a gift of condensa- 
tion. Both of these qualities Dr Easum, a former Rhodes scholar and now 
Professor of History at Wisconsin University, displays. He writes moreover 
lucidly, without passion or bias, but is not dull. He deals fairly with the view- 
points of Russia and of Germany but firmly disposes of certain myths, long 
prevalent in Germany, such as the assertion that President Wilson betrayed 
Germany over the Fourteen Points or that the loss of her colonies injured 
Germany, economically, in the slightest. 

The chapters on Weimar Germany and her failures, and on the transition of 
the United States from neutral to belligerent, both in the first and second 
world wars, are valuable as is the relation of Russia’s continuing suspicion of the 
West. But the whole work is useful as a comprehensive reminder to those who 
took part in the events recorded and also as a source of information to those who 
are younger. It is also useful to have (in the appendixes) under one cover 
copies of The Fourteen Points, the League of Nations Covenant, the Atlantic 
Charter, the Charter of the United Nations, and the North Atlantic Treaty. A 
number of striking diagrammatic maps, a good index, and a very extensive 
bibliography are included. Finally, the typography is excellent and misprints, 
even of proper names, almost non-existent. But it seems strange to call Lloyd 
George a ‘Welsh labor leader’ (p. 303). 

T. H. MINSHALL 


ConGrEss: Its Contemporary Role. By Ernest S. Griffith. New York, Univer- 
sity Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. vii+193 pp. Index. 
(James Stokes Lectureship on Politics, New York University. Stokes 
Foundation.) 9}$”x6}”. $3.50. 28s. 


Dr GrirFitH is Director of the Legislative Reference Service, a section of the 
Library of Congress which devotes itself to research on behalf of the members of 
the United States Legislature. It would therefore ill become him to look at Con- 
gress through anything but rose-tinted spectacles, especially since the service he 
heads was greatly expanded as a result of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946. That Act, even though it has not been completely implemented, did much 
to make Congress better able to cope with the complexity and weight of modern 
legislation, a task which is of an entirely different order from that which faced 
Congress a hundred and fifty, or even twenty-five, years ago. There is little 
doubt that Dr Griffith is right in claiming that a great part of Congress’s work 
is done in an efficient and bipartisan manner without the general public hearing 
anything about it, and that those who compare the American Congress un- 
favourably with the British Parliament are often unduly kind to the latter. 
Nevertheless these lectures, given in 1951 at New York University, might have 
been more helpful if more time had been given to suggesting how the Con- 
gtessional system might be further improved. They do, however, contain a very 
useful account of how Congress works today and of how it is maintaining its 
constitutional independence of the executive in spite of the inevitably growing 
concentration of power in the hands of the President and the bureaucracy. 
NANCY BALFOUR 
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PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Neal Riemer. New York and Lon. 
don, McGraw-Hill, 1952. xi+356 pp. Bibliog. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science.) 9}” x6}". $3.75. 32s. 

NEAL RieMER is Assistant Professor of Political Science at the Pennsylvania 

State College, and he has designed this volume as a supplementary text-book for 

American students. One is left with the impression that the American student, 

in his high-pressure search for knowledge, has little time left for the acquiring of 

wisdom. 

The book is divided into seventeen chapters, each dealing with a separate 
problem, such as pressure groups, political parties, development of major river 
basins, farm price support, etc. Each chapter is neatly subdivided; first a fore- 
word by Professor Riemer summarizing various points of view on the problem; 
then a series of contributions drawn from newspaper or magazine articles, politi- 
cal campaign speeches, committee reports, etc., selected by Professor Riemer as 
epitomizing these differing points of view (usually pro, con, and middle-of-the- 
road) ; next comes a list of questions on the contents of the chapter, posed by 
the Professor, and here one may feel the student emerges from the ordeal not 
seeing the wood for the trees, but at least having every tree carefully labelled, 
measured, and docketed ; and finally a bibliography of suggested further reading. 

By and large, the points of view expounded are those held by certain sections 
of the public and frequently tend to be based more on parochial considerations or 
prejudice than on impartial and informed thought. 

G. LAUGHARNE 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON: Portrait of a Democrat. By Noel F. Busch. London, 
W. H. Allen, 1952. 240 pp. Illus. 8” 5}". 15s. 


Tuts book, which was originally published in the United States before Governor 
Stevenson received his Party’s Presidential nomination, has been slightly revised 
in the light of events since the Democratic National Convention of July 1952. 
Although it contains interesting details about Mr Stevenson’s family background, 
war-time career in Washington, and subsequent achievements in Illinois—many 
of which have already been made familiar by the press and campaign literature 
of recent months—it is essentially a pen-portrait, rather than a biography. As 
such it at least serves to demolish Mr Stevenson’s own modest contention that, 
although it might be possible to write an interesting book about his ancestors, 
‘you can’t do anything much about me’ (p. 33). It also has the merit of allowing 
Mr Stevenson to speak for himself—for Part m1 of the book is devoted to excerpts 
from his notable pronouncements of the last few months, including his veto 
message on the Broyles Bill, his Foreign Affairs article on Korea, his interview 
with the U.S. News and World Report, and his ‘acceptance speech’ of 26 July 
1952 (not 28 July, as suggested on page 225). : 
C. JeG 


CARIBBEAN AND LATIN AMERICA 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF TRINIDAD AND ToBaGo. By Hewan Craig. Pre- 
face by Margery Perham. London, Faber, 1952. xix-+-195 pp. Map. Index. 
(Colonial and Comparative Studies. Ed. by Margery Perham.) 8?” x 53". 25s. 


TRINIDAD is a plural society in which four races are represented: African, 
Chinese, European, and Indian. Of these, people of pure or mixed African blood 
formed in 1946 (the last census) 60 per cent of the population, of Indian descent 
35 per cent, and the others together 5 per cent. The author says that, ‘Although 
Trinidad’s diverse races live together in fair harmony, the heterogeneous nature 
of the population has hampered the colony’s political and social develop- 
ment’ (p. 4). 

Tobago became united with Trinidad in 1889 to form a single colony. Al 
though Trinidad became a British possession in 1797 it was not until 1831 thata 
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legislative council was first established consisting of the Governor (as President), 
six official members and six unofficial members, nominated from among the 
principal landowners in the colony. At the same time an Executive Council was 
established consisting of officials only. By 1898 membership of the Legislative 
Council had grown to twenty-one, but it was still wholly nominated. In 1921 
Mr E. F. L. Wood (later Lord Halifax), then Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, visited the West Indies to investigate constitutional and 
other problems. He recommended that the unofficial side of the Council should 
be increased to thirteen, of whom seven should be elected and six nominated, but 
that the official majority should continue. This was done in 1924. At the same 
time a minority of unofficial members was appointed to the Executive Council. 
The Colony was divided into constituencies and the vote was given to every 
male over twenty-one and to every female over thirty who had an income not 
less than £62 Ios. a year, or who paid a specified minimum of taxes. 

Between 1934 and 1939 labour disturbances occurred in all the larger West 
Indian colonies and in some of the smaller islands. A Royal Commission was sent 
out to the West Indies in 1938 which recommended that the only official mem- 
bers in the Legislative Councils should be the three ex officio ones, that early con- 
sideration should be given to reduction of the qualification for the franchise, and 
that West Indian Governors should give representation to all important sections 
of the community on their Executive Councils. In Trinidad a Constitutional 
Reform Committee was set up which reported in 1948. The main recommenda- 
tions of this Committee were that (a) the Legislative Council should consist of 
three ex officio official members, six nominated, and sixteen elected unofficial 
members, elected by adult suffrage, and that a Speaker having a casting vote 
only should be appointed by the Governor from outside the Council to preside 
over the Council; (b) the Executive Council, the chief instrument of policy, 
should be responsible to the Legislature and should consist of three ex officio 
official members, and nine unofficial members, three nominated, and six elected 
by the Legislature. These reforms were effected in 1950, subject to the modifica- 
tion that the nominated unofficial members of the Legislature are five, not six, 
and the unofficial members of the Executive Council are six, not nine, that is, 
one nominated, and five elected, who have full ministerial responsibility. In 
Trinidad, Crown Colony government has now almost run its course. The present 
constitution ‘gives the people of Trinidad and Tobago ‘‘a dominant voice”’ in the 
control of their affairs’ (p. 172). 

C. W. W. GREENIDGE 


Tue TWELVE RepuBLics. By M. Follick. London, Williams & Norgate, 1952. 
358 pp. 82” x52”. 18s. 

But for the first sentence pointing out that it is essentially a story and not a 
history, it would be difficult to classify this book about the twelve Spanish- 
speaking republics which border on the Caribbean. It is partly biographical, 
partly an account of one or two visits into some of the republics, and partly a 
platform for the personal theories of the author on British export trade and the 
deficiencies of the service formerly operated by British South American Airways. 
Nevertheless, it is a lively and readable miscellany, in which the reader is taken 
at every opportunity into the by-ways of Latin American as well as European 
history of the last four and a half centuries. 

As a book upon the Caribbean area, however, it is set together in such a way 
that, while it adds odd items of interest to those who know the region, it is liable 
to mislead those who are unacquainted with it. The author expresses surprise 
at things which are traditional features of Central America but often misses the 
significance of certain trends in the economic development of that area which are 
today of vital importance. In an attempt to convey an intelligible picture of a 
dozen independent republics after a rapid journey by air, Mr Follick would have 
contributed more to an understanding of them if he had confined himself to the 
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things he saw and understood, although this might have detracted something 
from the lively style and interest of his book. It would, however, have steered 
him clear of a number of pitfalls and errors of which the most glaring example is 
found in the chapter on Venezuela. The statement that: ‘The oil companies pay 
about 20 per cent of their profits to the Venezuelan Government; which means 
that about 8o per cent of the profits on Venezuelan oil goes abroad . . .” (p. 343) 
is so completely at variance with the facts that it undermines other conclusions 
of the author, some of which are of value and importance in relation to the 
Caribbean republics. Venezuela was in fact the first country where the principle 
of the 50-50 division of the benefits of petroleum exploitation between the 
Government and the oil companies was introduced by the Hydrocarbon Law of 
1943 and its subsequent amendments, and the successful application of this 
principle in the last few years has influenced operations of the international oil 
industry in other parts of the world. 
R. J. DERVEL Evans 


REPORT OF AN EXPLORATORY MISSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON THE Eco- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CUZCO (PERU). 
By United Nations, Technical Assistance Administration. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1952. iv+18 pp. Map. Tables. 11” x8}’, 
Is. gd. 25 cents. Sw. frs. I. 
Ix May 1950 a violent earthquake struck the city of Cuzco in Peru which may 
turn out a blessing in disguise. In addition to the emergency measures taken at 
the time, the Government decided to apply to the United Nations for long-term 
technical assistance not only for the reconstruction of the damaged area but for 
the economic development of the whole Province, which covers 25 per cent cf 
Peru’s extensive territory. Now the Report and recommendations of the three- 
man Commission which was appointed have been published by the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 

Recommendations include the establishment of a Cuzco Development 
Authority, patterned on the TVA, to work on two separate but complementary 
programmes, Urban Reconstruction, and Rural Development. The former would 
rehabilitate the damaged area, improve existing housing, drainage, paving, 
electrical power, and other utilities of Cuzco, and the latter would concentrate on 
the building of new roads and the provision of credit for agriculture. The report 
shows that the Cuzco Department had been neglected in the past as regards 
credit resources, particularly for agriculture and roads. Vast areas, some 100 to 
200 miles distant from the city of Cuzco, can be developed by the expenditure 
of six million dollars on new roads. One potentially rich district only requires 
thirty kilometres of road to enable it to grow and ship wheat to coastal markets 
where it is so urgently wanted. Details are given of the expenditure for equipment 
and personnel, and of the structure of the authority to direct the various projects. 

The report furnishes an excellent example of the valuable work which can be 
rendered by the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, and it isa 
document of vital interest to all Latin Americans. 

R. J. DERVEL EVANS 


THE Peron Era. By Robert J. Alexander. London, Gollancz, 1952. x+239 
pp. Index. 73”x5". 12s. 6d. 

Tue dust-cover of this book, presumably with the author’s approval, claims that 
it is ‘a record, an analysis, a warning’. It seems that the author has had access 
to numerous documents, relevant and otherwise, that are not available to every- 
body; and the book is commendably full of factual statements, many of them 
correct. Unfortunately Mr Alexander has apparently lacked the means of assess 
ing the credibility of his documents, with the result that the work loses some of 
its possible value as a record. 

Much the same trouble occurs when it is regarded as an analysis: the reader 
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is dragged panting from plot to crisis and from revolution to counterplot with 
cinematic speed ; but unhappily, the collection of facts and events remains lifeless 
and insignificant, largely because the author gives little indication of the relative 
importance of the events that he chronicles. He disposes in one sentence of the 
‘reform’ of the Supreme Court of Justice, and in his paragraphs on the Constitu- 
tion of 1949 he chooses the most meaningless innovations for comment. The 
same with personalities: Miguel Miranda is mentioned only cursorily, and his in- 
fluence is ignored, while the character of Cipriano Reyes is carefully analysed. 

Mr Alexander's omissions cannot be listed here. Particularly in the sphere of 
foreign relations he is chary of even factual statements: he does not mention 
Hispanidad, and he is only uncomfortably aware that there must be something 
better than the two extremes of the United States range of policy represented by 
Mr Braden and Mr Messersmith. 

The awful warning, in the author’s own words, is: ‘Unless the United States 
is careful, she will one day wake up to find a united front of totalitarian military 
dictatorships among the nations to the South . . .. This monstrous sentence is 
fairly representative of the whole book. 


Davin HvELIN 


BLOODY PRECEDENT: the Peron Story. By Fleur Cowles. London, Muller, 1952. 
253 pp. 83”x5}". 15s. 

Tus book written by Mrs Cowles, associate editor of the American magazines 
Look and Quick and editor of Flair, bears a sensational title and carries a 
flashy dust jacket. Nevertheless it is a disappointment both to those looking 
for the inside story of the Peron régime as well as to those seeking an objective 
interpretation of the real significance of the Argentine revolution. One brief 
visit to Buenos Aires and conversations with leading Argentine personages have 
provided the idea rather than the material for a book drawing a historical 
parallel between the dictator Rosas, governor of the Province of Buenos Aires 
and ruler of part of the Argentine from 1835-52, and General Peron, the con- 
stitutional president of Argentina since 1946, who was re-elected with an in- 
creased majority for another period of six years in November 1951 and the parts 
played by their respective wives. 

It fails both as a contribution to the study of the Rosas period and as an 
analysis of the Peron régime. In neither case has any attempt been made to 
delineate, even in a few paragraphs, the historical background to the main events 
or to seek the fundamental causes leading to the emergence of dictators in these 
two milestones in Argentine history. The absence of perspective is not compen- 
sated by a lively and readable style or by the interesting presentation of con- 
temporary events. The book is dull, and the minutiae of local politics in the days 
of Rosas and lengthy extracts from the correspondence of his wife and from con- 
temporary annals are barely of interest even to the research student of Argentine 
history of that period. 

The second part of the book about President Peron and his wife contains the 
author’s personal impressions of her visit and random quotations from their 
speeches together with disconnected accounts of the more sensational happenings 
of the past six years. It is rather difficult to reconcile these chapters, which 
smack of journalistic technique suitable for a modern magazine, with the long and 
detailed analyses of speeches and letters covering minor happenings in Argentine 
history under Rosas. Nothing emerges with any clarity, and the conclusion must 
be that the author was animated more by a desire to contribute her mite to the 
Peron story than by an urge to clarify the issues at stake in present-day Argentina. 
The differences in style and presentation between various sections of the book 
suggest that several hands were involved in its composition. The book is dedicated 
tothe author’s husband and to Alberto Gainza Paz, the editor of La Prensa 
which was expropriated so ruthlessly by the Peron Government in 1951. 

R. J. DERVEL EVANS 
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Tuts AGE OF GLOBAL STRIFE. By John B. Harrison. New York and London, 
Lippincott, 1952. ix+470 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}’. 
$7.50. 60s. 

DESIGNED to meet the desire of the undergraduate and general reader to under- 

stand the international problems of this age and their historical roots, this book 

purports to present a survey of the last fifty years. That the emphasis is pre- 
dominantly contemporary is indicated by the amount of space allocated to each 
of the three sections into which the book is divided. Part 1 covering the period 

from 1900 to 1939 occupies less than one-fifth of the entire space, while Parts 1 

and ut dealing with the second world war and the post-war years up to 1951 

take up well over four-fifths. The historical survey in Part 1 is sketchy and dis- 

connected. For instance, the discussion of the 1919 settlement is almost entirely 
limited to the German Peace Treaty, omitting any account of Central and Eas- 
tern Europe, except for notes on the Polish frontiers, Moreover, except for 

a chapter on the United States and Europe, the important events from 1920 

to 1931 are not even considered. 

The author writes with the purpose of convincing the American reader of the 
necessity and rectitude of permanent United States participation in world affairs, 
and his advocacy is both forceful and persuasive. His account of the second 
world war is well balanced and his analysis of the causes, development, and 
issues of the cold war is competent and commendably objective. One or two 
errors need correction. On page 63 it is stated that ‘Mussolini overthrew the 
anaemic government of the Italian Republic’. It isnot quite accurate to write of 
the Curzon Commission’s decision awarding the territory east of the so-called 
Curzon Line to the Soviet Union (p. 77). The author also uses the terms ‘capi- 
talistic’ and ‘fascist’ far too frequently and indiscriminately. 

IEUAN G. JOHN 

FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS: the Dynamics of Politics Abroad. 2nd ed. Ed. by Fritz 


Morstein Marx. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. xxxiv-+717 pp. Tables. 
Charts. 9}” x6". $8. 


THE first edition of this work on comparative government and politics was re- 
reviewed in the July 1949 issue of International Affairs (p. 401). This new edition 
is intended to allow for developments which have occurred since 1949. The only 
major alteration in the general plan of the book is the separate treatment of 
France and Italy by a new author. It is rather surprising that most of the section 
on China is still devoted to a study of the Kuomintang system with com: 
paratively little on the government and administration of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. The section on Germany has been brought up to date with a briel 
survey of the Federal Republic and of the German Democratic Republic. Pro- 
fessor Hazard’s excellent analysis of Soviet institutions incorporates some 
additional material. This revised work is a useful text-book on comparative 
politics, but its value would be enhanced by a bibliography. 
IEUAN G. JOHN 

THE YEAR BooK OF WORLD AFFAIRS 1952. Vol. 6. Ed. by George W. Keeton 

and Georg Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for the London Institute of 


World Affairs, 1952. xii+378 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 10” x6}". 35s. 


Tuis useful Year Book, since the suspension of the quarterly World Affairs, aims 
at covering topics of international importance more fully than was possible ina 
quarterly but which do not necessarily need a whole book. The present volume 
contains, inter alia, timely articles on The Anglo-Iranian Oil Dispute, by Dr J. 
Frankel, The Rights and Obligations of an Occupying Power, by Joyce Gutteridge, 
and a specially interesting one on Maps in the study of International Relations, 
by the late Dr C. B. Fawcett. There are also nearly a hundred pages of Reports 
on World Affairs, some being critically reviewed, forming a valuable bibliography. 


T.H.M 
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THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1951. Vol. 193. Ed. by Ivison S. Macadam and Hugh Latimer. 
London, Longmans, Green, 1952. xx+506 pp. Tables. Index. 9” 5%”. 
63s. 

The Annual Register for 1951 records the incongruous spectacle of Britons dis- 

porting themselves with due solemnity at the Festival, while in the world around 

British power and influence, particularly in the Middle East, seemed to be fast 

diminishing, and mob-rule and assassination were becoming, in many parts of 

the world, politically respectable weapons. 

The Annual Register is still an indispensable work of reference for those who 
wish to refresh their memories with the bare facts about this dismal situation. 
The contributions are, without exception, authoritative, and the index is care- 
fully compiled. While the section on World Care for Health (p. 415) is curiously 
divorced from the main section on the United Nations, the general arrangement, 
which follows the pattern of recent years, is excellent. 

Perhaps the main criticism is that rather perfunctory attention is given to 
the economic scene, despite the severely descriptive section on Finance, Trade, 
and Industry. The sterling area is not even listed in the index, while too strict 
adherence to official pronouncements and publications perhaps explains the 
slight attention paid to the more deep-seated and persistent economic problems. 
Despite these reservations, however, The Annual Register remains a remarkable 
achievement, and well worth even the formidable price demanded. 

G. L. GooDWIN 


EvuropEAN History ATLAs. gth rev. ed. Ed. by James Henry Breasted and 


others. Chicago, Dennoyer-Geppert, 1952. 128 pp. Maps. Index. rr” x 8}". 
$2.80. 


AMERICAN History Atras. Ed. by Albert B. Hart and others. 116 pp. Maps. 
Index. 11”x8}". $2.80. 


THE production of these handy atlases, adapted from large wall maps, may be 
warmly welcomed. They are evidence of the increased interest in geographical 
study and should be invaluable in the intelligent teaching of history. 

The first-named volume covers in a convenient compass an immense range 
of time, from the classical and pre-Christian eras right up to the present day. As 
examples one may cite the maps of Greece (with plan of ancient Athens), Italy 
(with plan of Imperial Rome), and the maps of Europe at the time of Charle- 
magne and Charles. Modern Europe is well served by a series of coloured and 
plain maps that illustrate admirably the events of the last thirty years. 


The American History Atlas exhibits the build-up of the United States from 
the appearance of Columbus. There are special maps showing the growth of the 
populations at different stages, and the development of industry, agriculture, 
and communications. The value of the atlas from the side of history is emphasized 
by the maps dealing with the great issues of secession, slavery, immigration, etc. 
Changes of party fortune in past presidential elections are well represented and 
supplementary charts take in Canada and Spanish America. 

a.” atlases contain admirable commentaries, which amply reward careful 
study. 


Ceci, Kiscu 


EXCHANGE OF Persons: the Evolution of Cross-Cultural Education. By Guy S. 
Métraux. Preface by Wendell C. Bennett. New York, Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1952. v+53 pp. (Social Science Research Council Pam- 
phlet no. 9.) 9”5". 50 cents. 

Tuts is an historical review of student exchanges and the motives that have led 

tothem. Travel and study abroad have been traditional methods of broadening 
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ticularly since the pease whtid war, planning and organization have entei 
into student exchanges with the object of improving understanding and a 
in economic and social changes in various areas of the world. At the back of this 
development lie financial restrictions on foreign exchange, and the difficulties of 
individual travel. ‘ 
The report, which is concerned particularly with experience in the United 
States, was prepared for the Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the 
Social Science Research Council as an introduction to a programme of rese 
on the subject. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO's WHo. 16th ed. London, Europa Publicati 
1952. xv-+1079 pp. 10” x8". 80s. 


Tuis Who’s Who has, for many years, proved a valuable book of reference for 
libraries and offices where it is impossible to maintain a collection of biographie¢ 
dictionaries from different countries. The editors claim for this volume thatit 
lists ‘the most important people in the world today’ and all walks of life are 
presented. With such a high target, it is perhaps inevitable that the indivi 
inquirer may find some omissions which would seem to justify inclusion in a 

so described. No doubt the editors will seek to enlarge the number of their 
tries as space permits and thereby enhance an already excellent work. 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN PROGRESS AND IN 
No. 9. 1951-2 with a DIRECTORY OF RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS. Ed. by Feo 
dora Stone. Prepared by the National Institute of Economic and 
Research. London, Cambridge University Press, 1952. 188 pp. Indexes, 
gf" X74". 15s. 

Tuis register now has an established and well-deserved reputation. It is aol 

valuable source for studies in the field of the social sciences undertaken by 

versities, research organizations, and study groups in the United Kingdom 

The arrangement of the material facilitates the use of the Register. There isa 

directory of the institutions responsible for research and both subject and author 

indexes. 


B. K. 


CuRRENT SocroLocy: an International Bibliography of Sociology. Vol. x. Nok 
Prepared by the International Sociological Association with the Suppor 
the Co-ordinating Committee on Documentation in the Social Science 
Paris, Unesco, 1952. 81 pp. Index. 93” x6}”. $1. 6s. Frs. 300. j 


THE social sciences have hitherto been most inadequately documented from the 
bibliographical point of view and Unesco is to be congratulated on having en 
phasized the need for, and encouraged the production of, bibliographical tools 
this field. This first issue of a quarterly will be most welcome to all students< 
the social sciences. It is planned to cover those disciplines that are not alr 
covered by existing publications such as the Population Index or Psychological 
Abstracts. 

The material here listed includes sociological publications which appear 
in January—June 1951, it is arranged under useful subject-headings to which 
added both subject and author indexes. There are 991 entries and attemp a 
be made to make good any omissions in subsequent issues. Alternate issues 
take the form of trend reports. . 

B. K. 











